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dof the Weſt zi the Roman power 
owas deſtroyed-by caveat: wars, and 

by the. irtuptons ofthe haha. 
rians, and Ui the — falling into ruin 
by the weakneſs, cowardice, and remiſſneſs 


of its head, when the Franks, a people of 


Germany living near the Rhine, endea- 


voured to penetfate inte Sudhg where they 
had for 5 — time has ſetrlements The 

were ſtilʒ Pa gans, and Gau was Chriſtian! 
Some of our — reekon:Pharamiond}; 


ſon of Marcomir, hs Gm the Franks; 
Vol. J. and 
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and "IF that * was about the year 420 
chat he was elected, by being ied on a 
buckler, wn to the cuſtom of the 


nation. 5 1 
rned by the 
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The Franks were 
laws, ſo called from the Salians, the moſt 
illuſtrious among the Franks. Following 
kings have ee d and explained them, 
but it they were that time in force. 
This is what they enacted concerning fuc- 
ceſſions: In à Salic effate no part of the be- 
ritage is to fall to the females; but it belongs 
d entire to the males *. The Salic 
eſtates were thoſe given to the Salians, or 

chiefs among! the Frinks, of military te- 
nures, without any other ſervitude; ſo it 
is not ſtrange that females ,were excluded 
©; them. Perſons - ſkilled in our anti- 
” .quities make no doubt but this Article f 
the law, cobcerning the Salic — | 
derived Nr the. W geek cuſtoms of 
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The .pare of Gn io che neighbonrhood 
ich the Franks had ta- 
in 428, under the command 
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was taken from them by Attius, the Ro- 
man general, who having overcome them 
in a battle, concluded nevertheleſs a treaty 
of peace with them in the year 431. 

But fix years after, that is, in the year 
437, this ſame Clodion, whoſe reign 1s 
made to begin in 428, paſſed the Rhine in 


ſpite of Aẽtius who was not able to prevent 


his doing ſo, penetrated even very far into 
Gaul, took Tournay, Cambray, with all 
the countries about the Somme, and eſta- 
bliſhed at Amiens the ſeat of his empire, ac- 
cording to the hiſtorian Roricon. He died 


about the year 447. 


ME RO VE k. 


Crop io left two ſons, who contended for 


their father's ſucceſſion. The eldeſt called 
to his aſſiſtance Attila, king of the Huns : 


the youngeſt put himfelf under the pro- 


tection of Actius, who adopted him for 
his ſon. Priſcus the rhetorician had ſeen 
this laſt at Rome; and he tells us he was 


then in the flower of his age, and that he 


had long fair hair flowing on his ſhoulders. 
This young prince, loaded with preſents 


from the Emperor and from Aerrus, re- 


turned into Gaul, with the title of a friend 


and ally of the Roman people. 


Though Priſcus does not tell us the name 
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of this ſecond ſon of Clodion, he is n, 


to be the ſame Merovee who commanded 
the Franks in Aetius's army, when he 


fought againſt Attila, as his brother was 
probably in that of Attila king of the. 
Huns : for it is certain there were Franks 


in both armies. The diſpute between the 


two brothers ſerved Attila as a pretext for 


invading Gaul. 


The Huns, a people in the neighbour- 
hood of the Euxine ſea, commanded by 


their king Attila, who was called the ſcourge 


F Gad in order to ſpread terror in the minds 
of the people, paſſed through all Illyria and 
Germany, like an overflowing torrent en- 
tered Gaul, and beſieged Orleans. Aetius, 
Merovee. king of the Franks, and Theo- 
doric, king of the Viſigoths, united to re- 
pulſe him, and obliged him to raiſe the 
ſiege of Orleans; afterward they purſued 
him into the fields of Catalaunum, as our 


hiſtorians ſpeak, that is to ſay, into the 


plains of halons in Champagne, where 
they defeated him. 

The troubles which happened in the Ro- 
man empire in the Weſt, on account of the 
death of Aerius, killed by order of the em- 


peror Valentinian III. and the murders of 
that ſame prince, and of Maximus his ſuc- 
ceſſor, gave opportunity to Merovẽe to 


ſtrengthen his e in the Firſt Germany 


10 | 3 and 
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and Second Belgium. | He died abour the 
year 45 2 


Cu DEA I. 


Nur nN vas ſucceeded by Childeric, a 
prince accompliſhed i in body and mind, va- 
liant and ingenious , but he had one great 
fault, which was his abandoning himſelf to 
the love of women fo far as to take them by 
force, and that even women of quality; 
which expoſed him to the hatred of every 
body. So the Franks expelled him, and 
obliged him to retire into Germany to the 
king of Thuringia. The grandees elected in 
his room Egidius or Gillon, commander of 
the Roman militia. But the- king at his 
departure left at court Guyeman his inti- 
mate confident, who having inſinuated 
himſelf into the good graces of Gillon, ad- 
viſed him to load the people with taxes, and 
to abuſe the nobles, eſpecially thoſe who were 
Childeric's greateſt enemies. He hoped by 

this method to reconcile the people to Chil- 
deric, and afterward to induce them to ba- 
niſh . 

Things being thus prepared, Guyeman 
em back to Childeric the half of a piece of 
coin which was to be the ſignal 57 his re- 
turn. Baſine, wife of the king of Thurin- 


gia, followed Childeric into France; and 
A 3 he 
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5 The HISTORY Book I. 
he eſpouſed her without regarding the rights 
of marriage, or the fidelity that he owed 
to a king who had entertained him ſo kindly. 
After his return, he advanced as far as the 
Loire, and fought a battle near Orleans; he 
after ward took the city of Angers, as we 
are informed by Gregory of Tours: the 
author of Saint Genevieve's life ſays that he 
was in poſſeſſion of Paris. But there is 
notwithſtanding ground to doubt whether 
Childeric extended his dominion ſo far, as 
he died at Tournai, and the Romans were 
ſtill maſters of Soiſſons. „ a! 


ELOy1sS: . 


Chil pic had by Baſine a ſon named 
Clovis, or Louis, (for theſe two names are 
the ſame), ſince the emperor Louis the De- 


bonair, or well bred, ſpeaking of this firſt 


Chriſtian king, ſays that he was of the ſame 


name as himſelf. Clovis was but fifteen 


years of age when his father died. We do 
not ſee that this prince engaged in any war 
before his twentieth year. It is ſaid he em- 
ployed this time of tranquillity in improving 
himſelf, in adminiſtering juſtice to Bo peo- 
ple, in the exerciſe of arms, and in riding the 
great horſe. At laſt, being now twenty 
years old, he challenged to a battle Siagrius, 
the ſon of Gillon, who had his reſidence at 
$5 Soiſſons, 
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Soiſſons, and whom Gregory of Tours calls 
king of the Romans, or Gauls, Who lived 
in the middle of the barbarous nations, can- 
toned in different parts of Gaul. Clovis ha- 
ving joined Ragnacaire his relation, came 
and attacked Siagrius, who was defeated, 
and took refuge with Alaric, king of the 
LViſigoths. But Clovis threatened to make 
BS war againſt Alaric, if he would not deliver 
up Siagrius. When he got him into his 


ZE hands, he put him to death. In the tenth 
vear of his reign he undertœok an expedi- 
tion againſtzthe Thuringians, whöm he 
conquered and made his tributaries. He 


afterward intended to marx. 
The reputation of Clotilda, niece of Gon- 
| debaud king of Burgundy, had ſpread very 
far. It was reported, that this princeſs, illu- 
ſtrious for her beauty and virtue, continued, 
contrary to her inclinations, in Burgundy; 
that ſhe hated her uncle, who had put her 
father to death; and that ſhe was herſelf 
much abuſed by him. Gondebaud was 
Arian, and the princeſs Catholic. Clovis, 
according to the monk Roricon, moved 
with her fine qualities and her character, 
ſent Aurelian a noble Gaul, his confident, 
to aſk her in marriage. He having heard 
& how extremely charitable ſhe was to the 
poor, dreſſed himſelf like a beggar, and in 
that manner mingled with thoſe to whom 
ſhe 
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the was to give her alms at coming out of 


church. When the princeſs came to him, 
he took that opportunity of diſcovering to 
her in private the orders which he had from 


She cheerfully complied with his requeſt, 
moved with the paſſion expreſſed for her by 
ſo great a king, whoſe name was fo famous; 
and with the extraordinary ſtratagem uſed 
dy him to ſound her inclinations. Thus Ro- 
ricon relates this embaſſy, which has much 
the air of a novel; but whatever be in that, 
ambaſſadors. came to make a demand of 
Clotilda. Gondebaud durſt not refuſe her, 
for fear of diſobliging Clovis. | . 
Such was the manner in which this mar- 
riage was concluded, from which God had re- 
ſolved to produce ſo many advantages to the 
king, and to the whole nation. Clotilda ha- 
ving born a ſon, obgained permiſſion from 
Clovis to get him baptized ; the child died 
after his baptiſm, and that accident greatly 
alienated Clovis from Chriſtianity, to which 
his wife endeavoured with all her power to 
convert him. He nevertheleſs allowed her 
afterward: to get his ſecond ſon baptized. 


Immediately the child was ſeized with ſo 


violent a diſtemper that every body thought 
he ſhould die, and Clovis began to be in a 


violent paſſion againſt the queen; but as 


the obtained from God the health of that 
child 
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child by her earneſt prayers, her huſband 
| reſumed his good humour. 

God prepared greater things for the 
French nation and her kings, whom he had 
deſtined to be the invincible protectors of 


W his church, and of the Chriſtian rehgion. 
A dreadful multitude of Germans having 


thrown themſelves into Gaul to conquer it, 
[Is Clovis went and met them at Tolbiac in 
the country of the Ubians, (theſe are the 
"8 inhabitants of Cologne). There a bloody 
battle was fought; and as Clovis's army 
was already beginnin to give. way, he 
made this vow: O God of Clotilda, if thou 

| wilt give me the visto y, I promiſe to thee that 
I will embrace the Chriſtian religion, and that 
Iwill bring over to it all my people. He ſaid 


no more, and immediately the battle was 
renewed: his troops reſumed their courage, 


and put the enemy to flight. The king ha- 
ving obtained his petitions, ſent for Saint 
Rhemi, biſhop of Rheims, a man famous 
in his time for his piety and learning, who, 
having inſtructed him in the faith and pre- 


cepts of our relagion, ä him on Chriſt. 
| Mas day. 


Clovis's ſiſter and more than three chow 


= fad French followed the king's example. 


From that time, the piety of the nation 


began to be famous throughout all the 


world; the faith of the kings of France, al- 
K Ways 
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ways pure, from that beginning to our own 

time, has deſervedly procured them the 

honour of being called Moft Chriftian, and 

© eldeſt ſons of the church, by the unani- 

mous voice of all Chriſtendom: and as 

they have been firſt in receiving the Catho- | 

lic faith, ſo have they always carefully pre- 

ſerved it. After that Clovis made war on 

Alaric, king af the Viſigoths : he killed 

him with his own hand in a battle, routed Ji 

his army, and drove the Viſigoths out of 

* that part of Aquitain between the Loire 
1 and the Garronne, by making himſelf maſter 

i of Bourdeaux, Toulouſe, and Angouleme. 

The report of ſo great a victory obliged the 

Emperor Anaſtaſius to beſtow the conſul- 

ſhip on Clovis; after which he walked al- 


1 ways in a long robe, according to the cu- 
10 ſtom of the Romans, and took the diadem 


and the name of Auguſtus. 
Theodoric, king of Italy, father-in-law 
of Alaric, undertook to revenge the death 
of his ſon-in-law, and to defend the king- 
dom of his grandſon Amalaric, whom Clovis 
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1 endeavoured to drive out of Gaul, and in- 
4 tended to confine within the Pyrenean moun- 
Ci! tas. He marched with that view a great 
© | army into Gallia Narbonenſisꝰ; and defeated 


Clovis, till that time victorious, who then 


This divifion of Gaul contained Savoy, Dauphine, 
- Languedoc, and Provence, - oo nn 
apt 8 loſt 
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loſt thirty thouſand men in one battle. Con- 
founded with this loſs, he was obliged to a- 
bandon that province: and his mind being 
ſoured with that diſappointment, he became 
cruel towards the end of his days; fo that 
he not only robbed all his own relations, 
but even put them to death in a barbarous 

manner. Theſe are ſtains on his memory, 


o contradictory not only to the ſpirit of 
cChriſtianity, but even to the ſentiments of 


humanity, that it is impoſſible to excuſe 
chem; and one muſt neceſſarily be ſurpriſed 
to obſerve Gregory of Tours, after relating 
ſome of thoſe bloody actions, which procu- 
red to Clovis: immenſe riches, and fill 
© greater power, making this reflection: 
That it was thus God. made him to pro- 
ſper, becauſe he walked uprightly in his 
Moreover, it muſt be allowed, that he was 
Ja prince brave, courageous, and ingenious, 
bwho is to be regarded as the founder of the 
French monarchy. It is amazing that dy- 
ing ſo early, that is, when but forty-five 
years of age, he left to his children a king- 
dom ſo extenſive, and ſo formidable to all 
its neighbours. He corrected in the Salic 
laws what was contrary to the Chriſtian re- 
ligion. He eſtabliſned the ſeat of his empire 
at Paris, and having conquered almoſt all 
Gaul, he was the occaſion of its being tall- 
= | ed 
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ed in the ſequel by the name of F rance 3 
which happened either toward the end of 


his reign, or in the beginning of that of his 


children. The country between the Rhine 
and the Meuſe was afterward particularly 
called Auſtraſia, that from the Meuſe to the 
Loire, Neuſtria; and the country beyond 
this laſt river preſerved its ancient name of 
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After the death of Clovis, his kingdom | 
was divided by lot among his four children. 


 'Thierri, the ſon of a concubine before his 


marriage, was king of Metz; Childebert, 
of Paris; Clotaire, of Soiſſons; and Clo- 
domir, of Orleans. Under theſe kings the 
Salic laws were reduced into one body by 
order of Childebert, and were augmented 
and corrected in the following reigns. Clo- 
domir was killed in a war againſt the Bur- 


gundians, and left three ſons, Thibaud, 


Clotaire, and Clodoalde, of whom the two Wl 
firſt had their throats cut by their uncle 
Clotaire's own hand; after which, that bar- W 
barous prince divided their kingdom with 


his brother Childebert, who had conſented, MW 
though unwillingly, to that crime. But 
Clotaire having united in his own perſon 


the kingdoms of his brothers who had died 
without 


(Chillpefic l) ef FANG. Th. 


without heirs, (which was the ſole object of 
his wiſhes), God was pleaſed to puniſh him 
for the cruelty which he had exerciſed upon 
his nephew, and permitted his eldeſt ſon 
| Cramne twice to rebel againſt him. The firſt 
time, he obtained his pardon ; but having 
revolted a ſecond time, he retired into a 
W caſtle where the king attacked him, and 
WF prayed to God to do him juſtice on his ſon, 
as he had done on Abſalom to David. His 
prayer was heard, and Cramne's army be- 
ing routed, he was, by the king's order, 


. pay ms Vo e WE Rr AE 


n burnt, with his wife and children, in the 

1. caſtle where he had ſhut himſelf up. After 
is chis expedition, he began to be grieved for 

t, having put his children to ſo inhuman a 
z- death. He did penance for a year; and 

xe overwhelmed with grief, he died, leaving 

9 pour children. 42 FF 89 2705 

2 „en 

d, The kingdom was divided among them 

vo ia this manner. Chilperic was king of Soil- - 
le Wi fons, Cherebert of Paris, Gontran of Or- 
ar- leans, and Sigebert of Metz. The king- 
th dom of Paris devolved on Chilperic after 
d, Ithe death of his brother Cherebert. Sige- 


bert married Brunehaut, daughter of Atana- 


on gilde, king of the Viſigoths, who inhabited 
ied Spain. Chilperic married Fredegonde, a 
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woman of low birth; beautiful indeed, and 
of a penetrating underſtanding, but very 
miſchievous, and unmeaſurably ambitious 
of reigning. A bloody war broke out be- 
tween Chilperic and Sigebert, in which the 
laſt having had the advantage, Fredegonde 
took meaſures to get rid of him, that:ſhe. 
might by this means reſtore her huſband's 
affairs. Chilperic having then been obliged 
to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Tournai, 
with his wife and children, Queen Frede- 
gonde engaged two aſſaſſins, who going to 
Vitri, a royal palace, ſituated between 
Douai and Arras, where Sigebert received 
the homage of the French, Chilperic's ſub · 
jects, and having aſked to ſpeak to that 
prince, killed him with two ſtabs of a knife, 
ſurrounded by his principal domeſtics. 
Afterward, to ſecure the kingdom to his 
children, ſhe put to death thoſe of Chilpe- 
ric by his firſt marriage. She loſt alſo ſome 
of her own. At laſt, a little time after Clo- 
taire's birth, that 1s to ſay, when that prince 
was ſcarcely four months old, Chilperic was 


killed in returning from the chace. Some | | 


hiſtorians, but very remote from that time, 
have written, that this aſſaſſination had been 
perpetrated: by order of Fred&gonde, be- 
cauſe Chilperic had diſcovered her amours 
with Landri, Moreover, the ancient hiſto- 
rians, and Gregory of Tours himſelf, have 
1 neither 
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neither told the author nor the 8 of 
that murder, and I do not inchiae to give 


for certain what is not ſo. 
7 


Crorar ze II. 


CLoTaiRe II. ſtill an infant, ſucceeded to 
his father Chilperic, and Fredegonde his 
mother was regent of the kingdom. Chil- 
debert king of Auſtraſia, Sigebert's ſon, 


2 had no ſooner heard of his uncle Chilperic's 


death, than he thought of making himſelf 


maſter of Paris. Gontran prevented him, 
and had in his hands Fredegonde with her 


ſon; but that princeſs ſoon gained by her 


careſſes this eaſy-tempered old man. The 
war was continued between Clotaire and 


Childebert; and when the armies were in 
8 light of each other, it is ſaid that Frede- 
= gonde carried her fon from rank to rank, 


and by this means ſhe ſo animated her own 


= men, that they routed the enemy. Frede- 
gonde, not fatisfied with that ſucceſs, ſent 
wo clergymen treacherouſly.to kill Childe- 


bert and Brunehaut. One cannot without 


horror read in Gregory of Tours the ſpeech 
that Fredegonde made to her two men to 
37 induce them to the fearleſs commiſſion of 
7 theſe crimes. I do not think .the old 
de la Montagne, fo famous in our hiſtories 
of the cruſades, could make any other to 
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the aſſaſſins whom he employed. Frede- 
onde's two emiſſaries were diſcovered, and 
hildebert put them to death in the man- 
ner which they well deſerved; and that Bar- 
barous princeſs reaped no other fruit but 
the diſgrace of having failed in the attempt. 
She reigned ſever:l years after fo many 
crimes. Clotaire her ſon ſucceeded to the 
poſſeſſions of all his relations, and united all 
France under his government; for his 
uncle Gontran died without children. Chil- 
debert his couſin- german left two ſons, 
T heodebert king of Auſtraſia, and Theo- 
doric king of Burgundy, under the guar- 
dianſhip of their. grandmother Brunehaut. 
There aroſe a bloody war between them, in 
which Theodebert and his fon were killed. 
Theodoric died a little time after, and left 
four children. _ 
Brunehaut their great grandmother had 
thoughts of putting Sigebert, who was the 
eldeſt, on the throne of his anceſtors. But, 
in the mean time, the grandees of Auſtraſia, 
wearied of the government of a woman, 
and gained by the artifices of Clotaire, gave 
up the queen to him with three of her chil- 
dren. Childebert alone eſcaped, and it is. 
not known what became of him. Of thoſe 
delivered up to Clotaire, he put two to 
death, that is to ſay, Sigebert and Corbe. 
It is ſaid he pardoned Merovee, whoſe god- 
5 . 5 father 


— 


i e rt eee, 


father he was; but after this there was no 
more mention of him. He afterward or- 
dered Brunehaut to be tried, and ſhe was 
condemned to die. This unfortunate queen, 
tied by one foot and one arm to a wild 
horſe's tail, was dragged through roads 


| 1 ſtony and full of buſhes, till her body was. 


torn in pieces. Many ſay ſhe was innocent, 


but that Clotaire loaded her with many 


great crimes, to: diminiſh. the horror of ſo 
odious an outrage, and of ſo ſhameful a 


1 treatment of a queen. In this manner he 
made himſelf maſter of all Gaul. He go- 


verned this great kingdom better than he 


bad acquired it: for he reſtored the laws to 


their ancient force; he was very careful 


in adminiſtering juſtice to the people, and 
+ WE caſcd his ſubjects who were overburdened 
with taxes. But he had always difficulty in 
| governing the Auſtraſians, who wanted to 
bave a king among themſelves; ſo that he 


ſent them Dagobert his eldeſt ſon,. under 


the conduct of Pepin, who was called be 
= F772 Ke 


DacoBzrrkrT I. 


5 Crortairt II. dying in the year 628, Da- 
; Nobert returned into Neuſtria, to take poſſeſ- 


back Pepin with him, ſeeming to make uſe 
B 3 | of 
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of his wiſe counſels, but in reality for fear 
of his diverting the nobles of Auſtraſia from 
his ſervice by the intereſt which he had in 


that country. He gave no ſhare to his bro- 
ther Aribert: that ſeemed very ſtrange, and 


quite contrary to the cuſtom of the royal 


family; fo that the nobles cauſed to be gi- 


ven to that prince. a part of Aquitaine, and 


of Septimanĩa, to be poſſeſſed with the title 


of King. He lived there ſplendidly, and 
could very well ſupport the honour of royal- 


he was very much addicted to the gratifica- 


tion of his paſſions : for, beſides a 0 


many concubines, he had alſo at the ſame 
time, as it were, in lawful marriage three 


women whom he called queens; and his ex- 


ceſſes were carried to ſo great a height, that 
the hiſtorians have been aſhamed to relate 


them. Beſides that he bvverburdened the 


* 


people with taxes, and did not even ſpare 


the revenues of the churches. Among all 
theſe irregularities, he was nevertheleſs very 
liberal to the poor, and to monaſteries : 


fuch was this prince's expreſſion of his de- 
| votion. On the death of his brother Ari- 

bert, and that prince's ſon's: ſurviving him 
but a ſhort time, Dagobert took back the 

provinces which had been given to him. 
_ He gave his own ſon Sigebert the kingdom 
of Auſtraſia, Whither he ſent him to reſide, | 


<4. — — 


retaining 


ty with proper dignity. As to Dagobert, 


W * 
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retaining however with himſelf Pepin who; 
was mayor of it. He deſtined for Clovis, 
his ſecond ſon, the kingdoms of Neuſtria 
and Burgundy. Toward the end of his 
fe he aſſumed a mare regular behaviour. 
It was he who built and. endowed the fa- 
mous monaſtery of St Denys, where the 
kings of France are buried, and Where he 


i ' himſelf was interred. | In. the year 635, Ju- 
dicael king of Brittany came and did ho- 


ö mage to him at Clichi, and promiſed perpe- 


wal eee and his ſucceſſors. 


$torvr xn, Se. 


1 F left his two ſons very young: 
About this time began. the declenſion of the 


'F royal family by the enormous power uſurp- 
ed by the mayors of the palace: for as 
chey governed every thing during the long 


in minority of theſe young princes, : they e- 


cducated them in idleneſs, and did not in- 
ſpire them with any ſentiments becoming 
their rank and birth. So they kept them 
always dependent on themſelves; and this 
Vas the riſe of the ſlothful indolence of our 


kings. Under Clovis, there were two 


IS mayors of the palace, Ega and Erchino- 


| © alde, from whom the houſes of Auſtria, of 


Lorraine, of Baden, and: ſeveral, others. 


— —_ Wd do. Il. 1 


dlaim their deſcent... 
' | 3 2 
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Pepin had the ſame office under Sigebert. 
Clovis was ſo dependen On the commands 


> ” * . 


rather than the counſels of Erchinoalde, 
mayor of the palace, that by his order he 
married a flave, called Bathilda, a woman 
of very great virtue and courage, whom i 
the French had taken in an irruption which 
they had made beyond the Rhipe, and 
who, the author of her life fays, was of an 
Muſtrious family in Saxony. Sigebert, a 
great devotee, but very inactive, left eve- 
ry thing to be done by Pepin, whoſe power 
was ſo great, that his family was ſoon ex- 
alted above others, ſo that his ſon Gri- 
moalde had intereſt enough to preſerve 
that great office after his father's death. 
Raiſed to ſo high a pitch, he thought he 
might alſo aſpire to royalty, and obtained of 
Sigebert, ſo great power had he over him, 
that, though he was ſtill very young, and 
married but a ſhort time before, he adopt- 
ed his ſon Childebert. After this adoption, 
Sigebert had a ſon, called Dagobert, whom 
be recommended at his death to Grimoalde, 
and left him in his keeping. But when 
that prince was ſomewhat grown up, Gri- 
moalde cauſed him to be taken away and 
carried into Ireland, which the authors of 
thoſe days call Scotia. And, as he had all the 
power in his hands, he placed his own ſon 
on the throne, The Auſtraſian lords could 

| | not 


1 


- 
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5 not endure that outrageous incroachment; 
8 they diſpoſſeſſed this new king Childebent, 
” WS whom Grimoalde wanted to eſtabliſh, and 


brought himſelf to. Clovis, who ordered 
bim to be put into a priſon. at Paris, where 
be died. They did not however recall 
Dagobert, Sigebert's ſon; but ſubmitted 
MS themſelves to Clovis, who by that means 
became king of all France. 


_ CuorTaire III. 
8 Crovis left three ſons, Clotaire, Childe- 
ric, and Thierri. The firſt immediately ſuc- 
ceeded alone to all his father's dominions, 
but in the year 660 Childeric was elected 
king of Auſtraſia ; thoſe princes were ſtill in 
nonage; and the third called Thierri, who. 


> vas but an infant, had no ſhare. Bathilda, 
d mother of the kings, governed with great 
- ME prudence and juſtice. Ebroin was mayor 
15 of the palace in Neuſtria; he was a man 
n ſubtile and valiant, who could conceal his, 
e, ambition and natural cruelty. For fear of 
1 diſpleaſing the queen, he ſtruck in exactly 
1 with her wiſe deſigns, and was very ſervice- 
4 able in executing her orders. About the 
F 4 ſame time, Sigebr and was. called to cour t. 
© I 24 raiſed to the epiſcopate by the queen's 


intereſt, whoſe fayour he had gained by the: 
prudence, of his conduct. 
* | 2 Ebr oin, 
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Ebroin, who complied with the humour 
and inclinations of that princeſs, appeared 
to be Sigebrand's friend, till this man's va- 
nity prompted him to ſuffer the queen's 

bene yolence to him to be miſinterpreted. 
Ebroin made uſe of that ſuſpicion to ruin 
both. Sigebrand was killed by his ene- 
mies, of whom'Ebroin declared himſelf the 
protector. They went afterward to the [ | 
queen, and adviſed her to retire into the 
abbacy of Chelles, which ſhe had founded 
with a royal magnificence. She comphed Wi 

without difficulty with that deſign: Ebroin | 

became maſter of every thing; and his vi- 
ces, but ill concealed, began then to ap- 

. Hated by every body, he removed 
from court all the nobles, and diſcharged 
them to come thither without being called. 
Clotaire III. happening to die without chil- 

dren, Ebroin called to the kingdom Thier- 
ri, in whoſe name he himſelf intended to 
reign. He made this choice ſingly by him - 

felf, without calling the lords to the coun- 
eil, and he renewed the prohibition to 
come to court without orders. The lords 
of Neuſtria joined thoſe of Auſtraſia, to 
-putiChilderic on the throne; and having 
taken Ebroin unprovided, they made him 
a monk in the convent of Luxeuil, and 
thruſt Thierri into that of St Denys. _ 
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 Cnitperac I. 


CartpeRIc having perceived at the be- 
ginning of his new reign, that the power 
of the mayors of the palace was much high- 
er than the royal authority, enacted a law, 
by which he diſcharged children from ſuc- 


ceeding to their fathers in their employ- 


ments; but the lords, thinking that this 


law was made to bring down their too great 
power, found means to immerſe him in 


pleaſures, and thereby in inactive indolence. 


From effeminacy he proceeded, as is very 


uſual, to unheard- of cruelties, which made 
him univerſally odious. Bodile, one of the 
lords whom he had ordered to be whipped . 
with rods, aſſaſſinated him, and along with 
him killed his wife and a little child that 
he had. He had ſtill however another, na- 
med Daniel, whom we ſhall ſee king under 
the name of Chilperic III. 


Tui ER nil: 
After the death of Childeric, the Neu- 


I firians brought back Thierri, who, we have 
ſaid, was put into a monaſtery. Thier- 


ri being reſtored, Ebroin was perſuaded 
that he had found a favourable; opportu- 
nity. to.reſume the government. He came 

| | out 
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out of the monaſtery, and put himſelf at 


the head of thoſe who hated Childeric. He 

ſurpriſed and killed Leudeſius, mayor of 
tde palace; but as Thierri had conceived 
a hatredat him, and would not ſuffer him 
to reſume the authority, he was ſo auda- 
cious as to raiſe up a ſuppoſititious ſon to 
Clotaire, the ſon of Clovis II. whom he 
cauſed to be acknowledged king of Au- 


ſtraſia, under the name of Clovis III. 


Thierri alarmed at this, conſented to E- 
broin's pleaſure, who immediately abandon- 
ed this ſuppoſititious ſon; and at that time 
the Auſtraſians recalled Dagobert, Sige- 
bert's ſon, whom Grimoalde had deprived 


of the kingdom, and had cauſed to be car- 


ried into Ireland. But Dagobert got only a 
part of the kingdom of Auſtraſia. In this 
manner did the mayors of the palace make 
ſport with princes: they made, they de- 


prived; they reſtored them, ſo that they 
ſeemed rather a ſport of fortune than 1 


Dagobert II. king of Auſtraſia, and his ſon 
Sigebert dying in 680, Thierri ſaw him- 
ſelf once more maſter of all the French 
monarchy. uin Oe e 


PEI, mayor of the palace. 
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There was at that time in Auſtraſia a 


ſon of Anſegiſus, who had been chief mi- 
33 = niſter 
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niſter to King Sigebert: this ſon was called 


| Pepin, and was in high eſtimation for vit- 
tue and prudence. He was deſcended on 
| the father's fide from St Arnoul, biſhop 
| I of Metz, and on the mother's fide from 
- IS Pepin the Old. He was all-powerful in 
> | Auſtraſia, and had fo gained all their hearts, 
> | that, on Dagobert's death, they put nb 
king in his place in that kingdom, which 
he governed under the title of Prince. He 
=> | © behaved ſo well there, that the Neuſtrians 
- | F choſe him to be mayor of the palace, after 
e |'& Ebroin, hated for his cruelties, had been 
- killed by Hermenfroy. Thus Pepin had 
d all France in his power, either under the 
r- title of Prince, or that of Mayor. 

* CLovis III. Se. 1 
e- W- In 690 happened the death of Thierri, 
ey WM whole two ſons, Clovis III. and Childe- 
23. bert III. reigned ſucceſſively, as the firſt 
on 


died without children. 


DacosBetrr II. &c. 


3 Dacortxrr ſucceeded his father Childe- 
bert. Pepin mayor of the palace died in 
714. He had had two ſons, Grimoalde by 
Plectrude, and Charles Martel by a concu- 


mi- bine, called Alpaide. Grimoalde being 
{ter ? Yor. I. > = Killed 
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killed in 714 had left a fon called Theo- 

doald, whom Pepin made. mayor of the 
palace in Neuſtria. Charles was prince of 

Auſtraſia. Plectrude, after Pepin's death, 
ſeized Charles, and kept ham priſoner at 
Cologne, that ſhe might be miſtreſs in Au- 
ſtraſia, as ſhe was in Neuſtria, by means of 
her grandſon Theodebalde or Theodoald. 
But the lords of Neuſtria, weary of the go- 
vernment of, a woman, came to Dagobert, 
who was then ſeventeen years of age, and 
encouraged him to a war. They told him, 
it was time for him to extricate the royal“ 
authority, ſo long diſgraced, from the con- 
tempt to which it was reduced, and that 
he muſt beſtir himſelf, and take upon him 
the management of affairs. Animated with 
' theſe ſpeeches, he raiſed an army, with 
which he marched againſt the Auſtraſians, 
who were bringing back Theodebalde, and 
gave them battle near Compiegne, in which 
he defeated them. The carnage was hor⸗ 
rible, and Theodebalde had difficulty to A 
eſcape. The young prince did not take 
the proper advantage of his victory, and 
ſuffered a mayor of the palace to be crea- 
ted in Neuſtria. Reinfro; was named to 
that office, whom as the ſoldiers and offi- 
cers were accuſtomed to obey, the king 
was diſregarded, and died a ſhort time af- 
ter, in 716, leaving a ſon called Thierri. 
| be Reinfroi 
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Reinfroi thought him too young to be 
made king; fo he raiſed to the royal dig- 
nity Daniel fon of Childeric II. whom 
= Bodilus had killed, and called him Cxil- 


Dax IEIL, or CHILYERIC II. 


Having thus fettted matters, Reinfroi 


carried the new king into Auftrafia : his 


# deſign was to take him out of the hands of 
'F Pk<trude, and to humble the power of that 
X paſſionate woman. He had entered into 
an alliance with Radbode Duke of Friet- 
land, who was to affift him in this enter- 
= priſe. 
Plectrude remained at Cologne, whither 
ſhe had tranſported all Pepin's treaſures: 
her riches rendered her extremely haughty. 


Meanwhile Charles Martel, having eſcaped 


cout of prifon, and aſſembled ſome troops, 
began to examine by what means he might 
defend, both againſt Plectrude and againft 
X Reinfroi, Auſtraſia which Pepin had left 
him. He reſolved to begin with Reinfroi, 
and to attack him before he had joined 


| F Radbode. The battle was long and obſti- 
nate: Charles, who had the better in point 
ol valour, was, nevertheleſs, obliged to yield 


to numbers. Reinfroi,, being viQorious, 
F marched to Cologne : - Radbode expected 
Heats C 2 hin 
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him thereabouts, and both together were 
to beſiege that city; but Chilperic and his 
mayor, Reinfroi, approaching it, Plectrude 
diverted that ſtorm by giving them money 
and preſents; after which they determined, 
to retire. Charles, whoſe courage had not 
been abated by the deteat of his army, ga- 
thered up its wrecks, and purſued, the ene- 
my into the defiles of Ardennes. Reinfre1, 
having got out of that foreſt, extended. 
his troops in a vaſt plain, and came and 
incamped at Amblef, near the abbacy of. 
Stavelo. Charles durſt attempt nothing, 
becauſe he had not ſufficient force. 

While he was in this ſtrait, a ſoldier came 
up, and promiſed him to put the enemy's. 
army in confuſion, if he would allow him 
to attack it alone. Charles laughed at his. 
raſhneſs, and told him he might go whither 
his courage drove him. So ſoon as he had: 
received this permiſſion, he went ſtraight. 
to the enemy's camp, where he. found the 
ſoldiers lying, ſome on one ſide ſome on. 
the other, without fear and without. centi- 
nels; and cried out, with a terrible voice, 
There is Charles with his trocps ;, at the ſame 
time, with his drawn. ſword, running every 
one he met through the body. The whole 
army was ſeized with ſo great a fright, that, 
Charles coming up on the information he 
had of tlie confuſion, and having with lch 4 
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but 500 men at moſt, this handful of forces 
appeared to the alarmed enemy a frightſul 


multitude. They were ſeen trembling, and 


running different ways; at laſt they fled 
with ſo ſtrange precipitation, that Reinfroi 
and the king himſelf had difficulty to eſcape. 
Charles, maſter of the camp and baggage, 
did not purſue the fugitives, for fear they 
© fhould diſcover how ſmall a force he had, 
and think of rallying. The report of this 
* vitory made his name famous through all 
France, and cauſed him to be dreaded. by 
his enemies. | bad 
| Reinfroi, accompanied by Chilperte, had 
difficulty to join Radbode, and durſt never 
attack Cologne; but Charles, at .comih 
out of winter-quarters, having aſſembled 
a conſiderable army, came and attacked 
_ Chilperic and Reintroi, who were then in- 
camped at Vinci, near Cambray. There 
was fought the bloody battle of Vinciac 
or Vinci, which our hiſtorians have com- 
pared to the battle of Fontenai, for the 
great ſlaughter made in it. Charles gained 


there a complete victory, and purſued 


Chilperic and Reinfroi as far as Paris; 


but he would not ſuffer the ardour of his 
23 ſoldiers to ſlacken, by attacking that city. 


He turned all his forces againſt Plectrude, 


whom he fo frightened, that ſhe opened 
to him the gates of Cologne, and delives- 
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he was maſter of Auſtraſia, where he got 
himſelf acknowledged as prince : he march- 
ed. afterward. into Neuſtria, to get himſelf 
elected mayor of the palace, and ſet, in 
718, upon the throne Clotaire IV. the ſon 


of Thierri III. in oppoſition. to King Chil- 


pores Meanwhile Reinfroi had called 


udes Duke of Aquitaine. This man ated 


like a ſovereign, and would not acknow- 


ledge the king, nor the kingdom of 
France. Reinfroi having granted him this 


right, which he had already uſurped, he 


brought him a powerful ſuccour ; but 
Charles defeated them without difficulty, 
ſo great was the terror in every mind. 
EhiJperic fled into Aquitaine, and Reinfroi 


to Angers. | EY 
Charles found Paris forſaken, and took 
poſſeſſion of it. He governed all in qua- 
lity of mayor of. the palace. Clotaire IV. 
lived but a very ſhort time, haying reigned 
but one year, and Charles made no king for 
fome months, in order to ſound the. diſpo- 


ſitions of, the French. As he perceived 


that the Neuſtrians were demanding a king, 


he gave them Chilpéric, whom he recalled 
from Aquitaine. E 


Lvery thing being quiet 
at home, he went to reduce the Saxons. 
During this time, Chilperic died, in 721, 
and Charles made king Thierri IV. ſurna- 


3 Book I. 


ed up to him the treaſures of Pepin. Thus 


med 


Chierri V.) of F R- AN ef. 4 
med de Chelles, the ſon of Dagobert III. 


T HIER INV. 


Under this prince, Charles defeated Rein- 
froi, to whom he was ſo good as to leave 
Angers, after he had aſked him pardon. 
Afterward he ſubdued the Saxons, the 
Suevi, and the Germans, who had rebel- 
led. He ſubdued the Bavarians, who had 

iven an aſylum to Plectrude. He de- 
Wn the. Sarraſins, a people. of. Arabia; 
who had conquered Spain, and endeavour- 
ed to ruſh into Gaul, of which they pre- 
tended, that the part which had belonged 
to the Viſigoths was to return to them. 
I thought. proper to inſert here, in what 
manner the empire of that barbarous people 
began, and how it was extended in Spain. 

In the year of our Lord 622, under the 
empire of Heraclius, and in the time of 
Clotaire II. king of France, Mahomet, 

captain of the Arabs, invented a new re- 
ligion, brutal indeed, and full of ridicu- 
lous and wonderful fables, but accommo- 
dated to the genius of that wild and igno- 
rant people, and invented by its author, 
with marvellous artifice, for politics and 
war; that is to ſay, not only to eſtabliſh an 
empire, but to extend it. That pernicious 
ſuperſtition, ariſing from ſuch a beginning, 

| ; | got. 
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got ſtrength in a little tine. Mahomet 


made himſelf maſter of Arabia, and of the 


neighbouring countries, partly by artifice, 
and partly by force. His ſucceſſors, called 
Calipbs, that is to ſay, Vicars of God, took, 
in à little time, Paleftine, Perſia, Syria, 
Egypt, and all the coaſt of Africa. It was 
eaſy for them to paſs from thence into Spain, 
and this was the opportunity that furmſhed 
them means for ſo doing. 

In the time of King Rodriguez, Count 
Julian had a daughter of great beauty and 
virtue. The king became deſperately in 
love with her; and, as fhe was mvincible 
to his careſſes, he was ſo enraged as to take 
her by force. She immediately acquainted 
her father with the affront done to her. 


The father, inflamed with the defire of re- 


venge, employed every thing againſt Ro- 
driguez. When this diſaſter ncaa 
Julian was ambaffador to the Moors, ſo they 
ufually called the Sarraſins on the coaſt of 
Africa. He finiſhed his negotiation, and 
returned to court, like an able courtier, 
diſſembling his difpleaſure, and pretending 
he would profit by his daughter's favour; 
but, after he had brought over to his 

ſuch as he inclined, he begged the 
King to allow him to ſend his daughter to- 


his wife, whom he had left in Africa, on 


pretence that fhe was indiſpoſed; he ob- 
* tained 


(Thierri IV.) of FRA N. 33 


tained his leave ſoon after, and followed his 
daughter himſelf; he made, in his way, a 
league with the lords about Gibraltar; 

and, when every thing was prepared, he 

called over the Moors, who gained great 
advantages. 

The king ſet out from Toledo to meet 
them in Andaluſia, and hinder them from 
entering into that province. There was a 
general battle fought on the banks of the 
river Guadalete, near a town called Cæſari- 
ana, ſituated overagainſt Cadiz. The 
Chriſtians were cut in pieces, and the king, 
being forced to fly, was drowned (as is fatd). 
in that river. By this ſingle battle the con- 
gqueſt was finiſned, and chat defeat of the 
Chriſtians decided the whole war: for the 
Moors, immediately after, ravaged, with- 
out ſtopping, all Spain, took Seville, Cor- 
doua, Murcia, Toledo; and obliged a part 
of the Chriſtians, who were not able to. 
bear the yoke of theſe infidels, to retire: 
into Gaul, into Biſcay, and into the Aſtu- 
rias, where, defended by the mountains, 
they founded. a new kingdom, under the 
command of. Pelagius, from whom the 
# kings of Caſtille are deſcended. The Moors 
poſſeſſed the reſt of Spain, and from thence- 
had already extended their dominions into 
2F Gaul on the ſide of Languedoc, which 
they had conquered as far as the Rhone. 

Eudes. 
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Eudes thought of fortifying himſelf, by 
their aſſiſtance, againft Charles. He had 
already made an agreement with the 
Gaſcons and Bretons ; but, in order to 
ſtrengthen himſelf more, he had given his 
daughter to Munuza, a Sarraſin, gover- 


nor of Cerdaigne. As they were neigh- 


bours, they promiſed mutually to aſſiſt 
each other in their deſigns. Eudes want- 
ed to preſerve Aquitaine for himſelf, and 
Munuza pr to make himſelf ſove· 
reign of Cerdaigne. Abderame, governor- 
of all Spain, was not ignorant of 


their deſigns, and fo he threw himſelf into 
- Cerdargne, where he arreſted Munuza, and 


ſeat his head to the Caliph; he afterward 
entered Aquitaine, pafſed the Garonne, 
and took Bourdeaux. Eudes, terrified 
with theſe rapid ſucceſſes, was forced to 
call to his aſſiſtance Charles Martel, againſt 
whom, a little before, he was preparing 
fo cruel a war. | 

This prince was returning from Bavaria, 
where he had gained ſeveral victories. 


Though he was not ignorant of the wicked 


deſigus of the Duke of Aquitaine, he ſa- 
crificed his private reſentment to the good 
of the ſtate, and reſolved to oppoſe the 
Sarraſins. Meantime Abderame, who met 
with no reſiſtance, was far advanced into 
Gaul; and, having traverſed all __— 


e 


„ 


„ 
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he was going to fall upon Tours, when 
Charles came and met him. There, having 


3 joined the Duke's troops, he paſſed about 
= fix days in flig 
= they fought one whole day. There was a 
great ſlaughter of the Sarraſins, and Ab- 
dJeèrame himſelf was killed. 
nevertheleſs, continued fteady 
ia their ranks : fo that the death of their 
general was neither known nor obſerved by 
our troops. Night ſeparated the comba- 


7 7 tants. 


ight fkirmiſhes ; after which 


The Sarraſins, 
„and fought 


The next day Charles drew his army out 


F of the camp, and remained long in order 
of battle; and, on a report made to him 
that the Sarraſins had retired in the night- 


time, he entered victorious into their camp, 


and there got a conſiderable booty. After 


ſettling affairs in Aquitaine, he made ſome 


bother ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the 
Frieſlanders; then, returning into Aqui- 
taine, where Eudes had renewed the war, 
be forced him to fly. After the death of 
Eudes, Charles brought his ſon Hunauld, 
who refuſed obedience, to reaſon; he re- 

duced the rebels of Burgundy; he beat 
the Moors of Septimania, and drove them 
cout of the province, which he united to 
France, though, till that time, it had be- 
longed to Spain: he vanquiſhed the Saxons, 
who began the war again; and occaſioned, 


Hor Book I. 


by his victories, an innumerable multitude 
of people to embrace the Chriſtian religion. 
He took Lyons and Avignon, and ſubdued 
Provence, which had revolted. DEE 
Buy ſo many great actions, he deſerved to 
be called Duke of the French, after Thierri's 
death, which happened in 737; and go- 
verned the kingdom ſome years with abſo- 
lute power, without their making any 
king. He was ſo formidable to his neigh- 
bours, that, when he was ſick, and ex- 
hauſted with old age and fatigue, he re- 
preſſed, by his ſingle authority, and with- 
out uſing force, Luitprand king of the 
Lombards, who was very troubleſome to 
the church of Rome, and to Pope Gre- 
gory III. When juſt a-dying, he aſſembled 
the lords, and divided the kingdom of 
ö France among his three children. Carlo- 
| man got Auſtraſiaz Pepin, Neuſtria, Bur- 
gundy, and Provence; Grifon, born of 
another mother or marriage, had but a 
few places, and was eaſily ſpoiled of them, 
by his two brothers, after the death of 
Charles Martel. 54 
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CHILI D ERIC III. &c. 


CarLOMAN and Pepin had the abſolute 
authority; however, to ſatisfy the lords, 
who aſked a prince of the family of Clovis, 

they 
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they made, in 745, Childeric III. king, who 
is thought to be a ſon of Thierri IV. After- 
ward they beat the Duke of Bavaria; and 
reduced to his duty Hunauld, who was al- 
ways unfaithful, and forced him to give ho- 
ſtages. They likewiſe ſubdued the Saxons; 
and theſe people having afterward revolted, 
Carloman reduced them, as well as the 
Germans, who could not be accuſtomed to 
bear the yoke. In the midſt of ſo many 
F victories, this prince, diſguſted at the world, 
retired into a monaſtery, and left all the 
kingdom to his brother Pepin, who had 
then a ſon called Charles, who was one day 
co be the honour of France. Pepin went 
into Saxony, whence he drove his brother 
E Grifon, who was beginning to make a noiſe. 
X Expelled that country, he took refuge in 
EK Bavaria, where he was beat. Pepin granted 
him his pardon on his requeſt, and likewiſe 
EX pardoned the lords who had joined him. 
After ſo many exploits he ſaw ſome appear- 
XZ ance of getting himſelf made king, and of 
EX aſſuming the name of a dignity of which 
he already poſſeſſed all the power. He 
FF reckoned that by this means he would en- 
joy peace, becauſe no further hopes would 
remain either for Grifon, or for Carloman's 
ite 1 children. 
s, But he had the natural love of the French 
is, | for the royal family to contend with ; be- 
| Vol. I. =O. ſides, 
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ſides, theſe people were reſtrained by the 
oath which they had taken to Childeric. 
Pepin applied himſelf to gain over the no- 
bles and the people by a mild and prudent 
adminiſtration. -Men could no longer en- 
dure the folly of Childeric, who was called 
the Mad, and Pepin had the eſteem and good 
wiſhes of all the French. At this conjunc- 
ture he propoſed to them to inquire at Pope 
Zachary, whether the oath they had taken 
bound them to obey the perſon who had 
only the name of a king, or him who had 
the authority of one. The Pope adviſed 
them to abandon an unprofitable man, and 
to obey him who performed the functions 
of a king, and poſſeſſed the power. Ha- 
ving freed them by this anſwer from the 
obligation of their oath, they unanimouſly 
made Pepin king, and with him began the 
ſecond race. 

The reign of Pharamond, who 1s uſually 
reckoned the firſt king of the F ranks, be- 
gan about the year 420 after the birth of 
our Saviour, as we have ſaid before. The 
firſt race ended in the year 752; ſo it laſted 
332 years, of which there were 120 taken 
up by the inactive kings, princes, who ha- 
ving nothing but the name of a king, fell 


into contempt, and were at laſt entirely 
baniſhed. 


BOOK 
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Pepin LE BRE T, or, PEPIN THE SHORT. 


T was then in the year of our Lord 752, 
and the 332d after the ſettlement of 
the French monarchy, that Pepin le Bref 
was crowned at Soiſſons, by conſent of all 
the lords, and that he received, according 
to the cuſtom of the French, the ſacred 
unction from the hands of the biſhops * of 
the Gauls. The ſtate of affairs was very 
uncertain z ſome revolt was always dreaded, 
becauſe Grifon was ſtill alive, and becauſe 
the lords were not yet accuſtomed to obe- 
dience. There were even ſome who laughed 
at Pepin, and at his little ſtature He 
knew this, and reſolved to eſtabliſh his au- 
thority by ſome bold action, on the firſt op- 
portunity that ſhould offer. It happened, 
that while the king and all his court were 
XZ preſent at a fight of a lion and a bull, at 
the abbey of Ferrieres, near Montargis, 
the furious lion had already thrown down 
the bull, when Pepin turning to the lords, 
ha- aſked them, if there was any one ſo ſenſible 


l N 
fel! of his own courage as to go and ſeparate 
el 4 | ; . . | | . , 

Y f * This is literal, but probably a miſtake, the 


2 of kings being performed by one biſhop 
nly. 
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them. No one making any reply, Pepin, 
who well knew the nature of theſe animals, 
that they never let go their hold when they 
have once fixed their teeth or paws any 
where, jumped into the middle of the circle, 
cut the hon's throat, and, without loſing a 
moment, . ſtruck off the bull's head. He 
then returned to the lords, and mounting 
the throne again, he aſked them, if — 1 
thought him worthy to command them ? 
He intreated them at the ſame time to re- 
member David, who, though he was ſo 
little, had vanquiſhed with a ſtroke of a 
| ſtone a giant ſo proud, and who uttered 
ſuch terrible threatenings. All ſtood ama- 
zed at the king's boldneſs, and cried out, 
that he deſerved the empire of the world. 
Thus, by his valour and prudence, he got 
the better of the French lords. 

His authority being confirmed, he march- 
ed againſt the Saxons, who had rebelled, 
and having defeated them, he forced them to 
pay an annual tribute of 300 horſes. Mean- 
while Grifon was killed near the 59988 
while he was in his journey to Italy, t 
bring over to his intereſt Aſtolphus king or 
the Lombards. This king treated the Ro- 
mans very ill, and had forced Pope Ste- 
phen II. to take refuge in France. Pepin 
took advantage of that conjuncture to get 


himſelf crowned anew, and with him Queen 
Bertrude, 


(Pepin.) of France. 4 


Bertrude, and his two ſons, Charles and 
Carloman. This pope excommunicated 
the lords who ſhould for the future endea- 
vour to transfer the royalty into another fa- 
mily. Afterward, to procure more reſpect 
and regard to Pepin, he declared him a 
Roman patrician. Thus the- grandeur and 
majeſty of the royal family received an ad- 
ditional luſtre by the authority of ſo great 
a pontiff, ſo that in the ſequel it was rec- 


koned ſacred. | 

Aſtolphus being in fear for his dominions, 
ſent into France Carloman, Pepin's brother, 
who having turned monk, as we have ſaid, 
remained in Italy at Mont-Caſſin, that is to 
ſay, in the principal monaſtery of the order 
of St Benedict. The king of the Lombards 
made uſe of him to amuſe Pepin by ſeveral 
negotiations; but Carloman departed with- 
cout concluding any thing, and was con- 
ducted to Vienne, where he died a ſhort 
time after. Pepin having paſſed the Alps, 
brought Aſtolphus to reaſon, and returned 
into France. He went again into Italy, be- 
cauſe Aſtolphus renewed the war. He 
reduced him at laſt entirely, and gave ſe- 
veral of his towns to the Roman church. 


te- There were ſtill ſome of them which A- 
pin ſtolphus kept contrary to treaties, and it 
get leemed he was again ſeeking a pretext for 
een diſcor d; he had even aſſembled a numerous 
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army in Tuſcany, under the command of 
Didier his conſtable. In the midſt of theſe 
enterpriſes, he fell from his horſe at hunting, 
and was ſo hurt that he died of it in few 
days after. Didier wanted to avail himſelf 
of his intereſt among the ſoldiers to invade 
the kingdom; but as ſome lords oppoſed his 
deſigns, he came to an agreement with the 
Pope, and promiſed not only to reſtore the 
fortifications which Aſtolphus had kept con- 
trary to treaties, but likewiſe to add ſome 
others. The pope, ſatisfied with this be- 
haviour, induced Pepin to ſuppreſs, by his 
authority, the enemies of Didier, who, by 
that means, then enjoyed the kingdom 
peaceably. gs 
When Pepin returned to France, he de- 
feated Gaifre, Duke of Aquitaine, who 
refuſed to obey him; and as he endeavour- 
ed again to ſhake off the yoke, he made war 
againſt him anew, and beat him. Gaifre, 
forced to fly, concealed himſelf for ſome 
time in the foreſt of Ver in Perigord ; from 
whence, having broke out with a new army 
which he had found means to aſſemble, he 
came and met Pepin, who had advanced as 
far as Saintes, and having been again van- 
quiſhed, he was killed ſome time after by 
thoſe of his own party who were weary of 
that war. By his death Pepin remained 
peaceable poſſeſſor of all Aquitaine. — 
1 The 


( Charlemagne.) of FRAN OE. 43 
The troubles of Italy then recalled the 


king into that country. As he was pre 


paring for that journey, he was ſurpriſed 
with a diſtemper. Perceiving his laſt hour 
approaching, he divided his kingdom be- 
tween his ſons. He gave Neuſtria to Car- 


loman the younger; "and left to Charles, 


together with Auſtraſia, the Saxons and 
other fierce and unruly nations whom qe 
had lately ſubdued. He intended, no 
doubt, to leave to the moſt courageous the 
moſt warlike nations. Pepin was valiant, 
juſt, wary, great in peace and war: he 
was the firſt king of France who poſſeſſed 
Gaul in all its extent; and he might have 
been reckoned the greateſt king in the 
world, if his ſon Charlemagne had not ſur- 


paſſed him. 


CHARLES I. called CHARLEMAGNE, 
or CHARLES the GREAT. | 


After the death of Pepin the lords met, 
and, without regarding the diviſion which 
he had made, gave Neuſtria to Charles, and 
Auſtraſia to Carloman. Hunauld, Gaifre's 
father, who had become a monk, after 


having yielded his dominions to his ſon, 


having left his retirement, thought that 
the beginning of a. new reign would fur- 


niſn him with an opportunity of recover- 
ing 
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ing Aquitaine. But Charles, who had got 
this province in his diviſion, marched a- 


gainſt him ſpeedily, and drove him out of 
Aquitaine. He forced afterward Loup, 


Duke of the Gaſcons, with whom Hunauld 


had taken refuge, to deliver him up, and 
to ſurrender himſelf with all that he had. 
Charles executed all theſe things as hap- 
pily as ſpeedily, though his brother Car- 
loman, who had engaged to aſſiſt him, 


had retired with his troops when mid-way. 


Didier meantime was ſtirring in Italy, and 
amuſed not only the Pope, but Charles 
himſelf with divers propoſals. Amidſt 
theſe movements, Carloman died, and left 
Gerberge his wife with two children. Im- 
mediately after his death, the Auſtraſians 
fubmitted to Charles; which obliged Ger- 


berge to take refuge with Didier, king of 


the Lombards, whither Hunauld, on eſca- 
ping from his priſon, had alſo retired. 
About the ſame time Pope Stephen 
died, and Didier earneſtly preſſed Adrian I. 
his ſucceſſor, to crown Carloman's chil- 
dren.. Upon his refuſal, Didier took up 


arms, and marched to beſiege Rome. He 


gave up that deſign only for fear of being 
excommunicated. Adrian diſtruſting his 
own ſtrength, and Didier's intentions, ſent 
amaſſadors to Charles, who was then in 

Saxony, 
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Saxony, powerful and victorious, after per- 
forming great achievements there. 

This prince obſerving that he was unſuc- 
ceſsful in ſeveral embaſſies which he ſent 
to Didier, marched into Italy, where that 
prince lived quietly, thinking that he had 
ſecured the Alps, the paſſages of which 
he cauſed to be guarded. Meantime 
Charles having opened to himſelf a paſ- 


fſäage, where Didier expected him leaſt, fell 
upon him uncxpectedly, put his army to 


flight, and beſieged Pavia, whither he had 


{ retired. After befieging this place in 


form, he left his uncle Bernard to guard 


T the lines, and purſued Adalgiſe, Didier's 


ſon, who had ſhut himſelf up in Verona, 
whither Gerberge had followed him with 
her children. Verona ſurrendered, and 
Charles returned victorious to the ſiege of 
Pavia, which was ſo preſſed by famine, 


that the women in deſpair threw ſtones at 
& Hunauld, whom they looked on as the 


cauſe of the war. The city, together with 
Didier, his wife, his daughter, and his 
treaſures, were ſoon put into the hands of 


Charles, who ſent Didier to a monaſtery 
in France: 
Conſtantinople. 


his ſon Adalgiſe . to 


Thus ended, in the year 774, the reign 
of the Lombards in Italy, after having 
laſted more than two hundred years. Such 
are 
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are the changes in human affairs. Charles 


was crowned king of Lombardy, or Italy, 
in a burgh called Modece, near Milan. 
The kingdom of Italy extended from the 
Alps to the river Ofante. The remainder, 
to wit, Calabria and Apulia, continued the 
emperor's, together with Sicily. Charles 
confirmed to the church of Rome the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the countries and cities which 
his father had given her, - and added even 
ſome others not leſs conſiderable. He 
created Aregiſe, Didier's ſon-in-law, duke 
of Benevento; Hildebrand, duke of Spo- 
leto; and Rotgaud, duke of Frioul. Such 


was the ſucceſs of the firſt expedition in- 


to Italy. _ | of 
The ſecond was undertaken againſt A- 
dalgiſe, who, on coming out of Verona, 


had taken refuge at Conſtantinople, where 


the emperor had created him' a patrician, 
and given him an army of marines with 
which he was to land in Italy. He had 
brought over to his party-Rotgaud, duke 
of Frioul. But Charles, leaving Saxony 


in the middle of winter, arrived in Italy 
when they leaſt thought of it. He hin- 


dered Adalgiſe to enter that country; and 
having ſurpriſed Rotgaud, he cauſed his 


head to be cut off. Henry, in whom 


Charles had great confidence, was created 


duke of F rioul, a country of great im- 


. Portance, 


r 
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portance, becauſe it holds in ſubjection 
Germany, Italy, and the Adriatic' fea, or 
gulf of Venice. He made a third expe- 
dition into Italy in order to carry to Rome 
his ſon - Carloman, and get him baptized 
by Pope Adrian, his intimate friend. He 
was named Pepin, and was crowned on 
Eaſter-day the 15th of April 781, with his 
brother Louis, who was likewiſe crowned 
king of Aquitaine by the Pope. | 
I be fourth expedition was undertaken. 
Ss againſt Aregiſe, Duke of Benevento, 
who, in concert with Taffillon, duke of 
Bavaria, began to be troubleſome in Italy. 
Charles marched ſtraight to Capua. A- 
regiſe, being terrified, ſubmitted, and gave 
his ſecond ſon as an hoſtage. Taſſillon 
was obliged to ſwear fidelity ane w; but 
having afterward taken bad advice, he 
excited the Huns againſt Charles. This 
prince immediately went into Bavaria, and 
defeated Taſſillon and his ſon Theudon: 
then having aſſembled the greateſt lords of 
Bavaria, he referred to their ſentence the 
puniſhment of thoſe rebels. The lords, 
after ſerious examination of the affair, un- 
animouſly condemned Taſſillon to death; 
but Charles, who was merciful, and not at 
all bloody, changed that ſentence into one 
more mild; for having ordered him to 
be ſhaved, he put him into the n 
bu | TRAM 
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of Olton. He joined the duchy of Ba- 


varia to the crown of France, and after 


many battles, he gained at laſt this glo- 


rious fruit of his victories. 


Meantime the generals of Pepin, whom 


Charles had made king of Italy, took Adal- 
giſe, who was making war in the ſeas of 
that country, and put him to death. Charles 
went a fifth time into Frioul, againſt the 
inhabitants of that duchy, who had killed 
their duke, Henry, and to revenge the af- 
front done to Leo III. This pope had 
been elected in Adrian's place, and had 
ſent, immediately after his election, legates 
to Charlemagne, to carry to him the ſtan- 


dard of the city of Rome, and to beg him 


to ſend ſome great lord to repreſent him, 
and receive the oath of fidelity of the Ro- 
man people. The election of Leo III. had 


been made much againſt the inclination of 


Paſcal, receiver of the firſt fruits, primicier, 
who, being a relation of that Pope, had per- 


haps expected to ſucceed him. Leo acquit- f 
ted himſelf with ſanctity, according to the 
rules of his ſacred miniſtry, and was 


equally agreeable to the clergy and to the 
people. 


Paſcal kept always his hatred concealed ; 


and, having engaged Campule, his relation, 
in his deſigns, with other flagitious per- 
ſons, he made a ſecret conſpiracy againſt 
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the pope. They all together agreed to hire 
aſſaſlins, who were to attack him by ſur- 
priſe the firſt opportunity. As he went on 
horſeback to the place where the clergy 
were aſſembled, by his order, to go in pro- 


ceſſion with him, the conſpirators excited 


a ſedition. At the ſame time appeared the 
aſſaſũns, who immediately threw the pope 


from his horſe; and, without reſpecting ſo 


great and ſo holy a dignity, they endea- 
voured to put out his eyes, and cut out his 


tongue. The people were aſtoniſned, and 


fled away on all ſides. Paſcal and Cam- 

pule, who had accompanied the pope, as 
doing him a piece of honour, made a ſnoõẽ.]. 
of intending to defend him, and thruſt 
him, quite terrified, into the church of St 
Sylveſter, where they themſelves endea- 
voured to pluck out his eyes, while, with 
loud cries, he called upon God to aſſiſt 
him. At laſt, extricated out of their hands 


by the divine protection, and the addreſs 


of his chamberlain, he came to Spoleto 
to Duke Vinigiſe, who had ſucceeded Hil- 


| | debrand. From thence he went to Charles 
at Paderborn. FCC 


This very benevolent and religious 


prince, moved with the pope's misfortunes; + 
and with the violence which he had ſuffer- 


ed, reſolved to ſend to Rome ſome prelates 
and counts, to get true information of what 
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had paſſed, and of the crimes of which Leo 


was accuſed. For Paſcal and Campule had 
complained firſt ro the king by petition, in 
which they charged the holy pontiff with 
many great crimes. The ambaſſadors ar- 
rived at Rome, and brought thither the 


- pope, who was received by every one with 
extreme joy. Having diſcovered the truth, 


they aſſured Charles of Leo's innocence, 
and ordered to arreſt Paſcal and Campule, 
whom they ſent him under a ftrong guard, 
as guilty of various crimes. 9 

The king, moved, as he ought, at the 
horror of their villanies, and the importance 


of the affair, went to Rome in perſon, and 


was there received with great affection by 
all the Roman people. Afterward he al- 
ſembled the clergy and nobles of both na- 
tions, in St Peter's church, and there ex- 
amined the whole affair. He heard all that 


Paſcal and Campule had to ſay, both for 


their own juſtification, and againſt the pope. 
At laſt, having diſcovered that they were 
calumniators: and malicious perſons ;' and, | 
after the Pope had publicly purged himſelf 
by oath, in the manner directed by the ca- 
nons, by laying his hand on the goſpels, 
and proteſting before God, that he was in- 
nocent of the crimes of which he was ac- 
cuſed, Charlemagne, who was afterward 
proclaimed emperor, pronounced his ſen- 
| rence, 
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tence, declaring Pope Leo innocent, and 
condemning his enemies to death, which 
was changed into exile at the pope's re- 
queſt. . i „ 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed at Rome, the 
emperor, Conſtautine Pogonat, brought 
on himſelf, by his conduct, the hatred of 
all the people of Conſtantinople. This 
prin-e had divorced his wife, and married 
another. This action diſpleaſèd the reli- 
gious, who began publicly to reprove the 
emperor. This pr.nce, on his part, took 
it very ill that they were ſo bold, and abu- 
ſed them. The populace were enraged at 
this ; murmurs aroſe againſt the emperor; 
and they were bur little from crying aloud, 
that it was an unjuſt and unſufferable thing 
fo perſecute good monks, for. defending 
the innocent empreſs, or rather the law of 
God. The emperor found himſelf there- 


by expoſed to the public hatred, but did 


not intend to alter his reſolution. 

The empreſs Irene, his mother, who 
had long hated and feared him, becauſe 
he wanted abſolutely to remove her from 
bulineſs, made uſe of this opportunity to 
reſume the government, which ſhe had 
quitted with regret. She feemingly flat- 
tered her ſon's paſſion, and was extremely 
complaiſant to him; but, underhand, ſhe 
inſtigated the zeal of thoſe monks, and 

„ fomented 
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fomented the hatred of the 2 At 
laſt the thing was driven ſo far, that, by 


the ſecret artifices of that ambitious wo- 


man, her ſon had his eyes put out, and 
died of it a ſhort time after. Irene, by 
diminiſhing the taxes, and doing many acts 
of apparent pi. ty, was ſo ſkilful. in gaining 
the populace and the monks, thar, by their 
means, ſhe ſeized the vacant empire, and 
enjoyed it peaceably. When this news was 
carried to Rome, the citizens of that great 
city, not being able to reſolve to live under 
the government of a woman, recollected 
the ancient majeſty of the Roman people, 
and thought that the emperor ought rather 
to be choſen at Rome than Conſtantinople. 

Every body had their eyes upon Charles; 
the pope, the clergy; all the nobility, and 


even the populace, began to demand him 


for emperor. He did not incline to accept 
that dignity, whether from his natural mo- 


_ defty, or that, being already engaged in 


ſo many wars, he was afraid of bringing 
new troubles on himſelf; but, on Chriſt- 
mas-day, while he was preſent at divine 


Hervice, and proſtrate before St Peter's Con- 


feſſion, (ſo they call the place where his 


body was buried), the pope put on his 
head the emperor's crown, and, at the ſame 


time, all the people, with repeated accla- 
mations, cried out, God ſave Charles, always 
auguſt, 
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auguſt, great and pacific emperor, crowned by 
God, and may be ever be vittoricus. . 
After this ceremony the pope paid his 
reſpects to the new emperor, in the manner 
in which they were formerly paid to the o- 
ther emperors, and dated his letters by the 
years of his empire. Thus the Roman em- 
pire returned to the weſt, from whence it 
had been transferred; and the emperors in 
our days come from that origin. This 1s 
what we had to ſay concerning the expedi- 
tions and wars of Charlemagne in Italy. 
Let us now ſee what he did in Saxony. 
After becoming, by the death of Carlo- 
man;. maſter of all France, he marched 
againſt the rebellious Saxons : his principal 
deſign: was to eſtabliſh religion in their 
country.. They advanced againſt him as 
far as Oſnabrug in Weſtphalia, where they 
were cut in pieces. Charles took a very 
ſtrong caſtle, which the Saxons. had defend- 
ed with all their power, where he beat to 
pieces the idol of their god Irmenſul. Af. 
terward, without ſtopping, he purſued them. 
to the other ſide of the Weſer.. 
It was obſerved. in this expedition, that 
When there was a want of water in the army, 
whether by the fountains being exhauſted. 
by the troops, or by their being drained by 
ſome. other accident, a ſpring was perceived. 
to iſſue out of the foot of a. mountain, 
* which 
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which ſerved to water the whole army, and 
this was looked upon as a miracle. Though 
Charles had vanquiſhed the Saxons, had ta- 
ken hoſtages from them, and built forts 
upon the banks of the Weſer, and of the 
Elbe, to keep the rebels in awe, they ne- 
vertheleſs revolted in his abſence, whilſt he 
was buſied in other affairs, which was the 
reaſon that he did not quite ſubdue them 
till the thirteenth journey thither. 
Theſe great Saxon wars were chiefly; car- 
ried on under the command of the famous 
Vitikind. He had been at firſt obliged to 
give his oath of fidelity to Charles; — as 
ſome time after that prince held at Pader- 
born an aſſembly of the nation to ſettle its 
affairs, Vitikind, in place of coming thi- 
ther as he was ordered, retired into Den- 
mark, from whence he returned immediate - 
ly after Charles's departure, to diſturb Sa- 
. Xony anew. Charles, buſied in other mat- 
ters, ſent his lieutenants with a great army 
into that country, with orders to fight only 
with the Suabians. They fought the Sa- 
xons contrary to his orders, and were ſhame- 
fully beat. Then the king marched in 
_ perſon, and forced Vitikind to retire once 
more into Denmark. Four thouſand of the 
moſt mutinous Saxons were delivered to 
him, and he ordered them to be beheaded 
as an example to the reſt, But ſcarce was 
he 
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he returned into France, when Vitikind re- 
turned from Denmark, to ſtir up the Saxons 
to take arms again. Charles came back, 


and there happened a bloody battle, in 


which the Saxons were e and Viti· 
kind taken, with Albion the other general 
of the rebels. Inſtead of putting them to 
death, Charles pardoned them; which mo- 
ved them ſo much, and eſpecially Vitikind, 
that he turned Chriſtian, and continued al- 

ways faithful to God and the king. Thus 
that haughty courage, which could not be 
humbled by force, was won by clemency, 
and preſerved an inviolable fidelity. 

The Saxons nevertheleſs revolted again, 
and Charles, to have a nearer inſpection of 
them, took up his reſidence at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. Thence he went often againſt the 
rebels, who, though always vanquiſhed, ne- 
vertheleſs ceaſed not to take up arms again, 
and were even ſo bold as to cut in pieces 
the troops which the Sclavonians, a neigh- _ 
bouring people, were ſending to Charles a- 
gainſt the Huns. Then he gave them up 
to the fury of the ſoldiers, who made a ter- 
rible ſlaughter. Theſe: headſtrong people 
nevertheleſs revolted with an obſtinate cou- 
rage, under the command of Godefroi king 
of Denmark, who had brought them a con- 
ſiderable ſuccour. He was however forced 
to flee on the coming of Charles, who was 

then 
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then emperor. With this ſtroke he entire- 
ly ſubjugated the Saxons; and, for fear 


that they ſhould again revolt, he tranſport- 


ed them into. Swiſſerland and Holland, and 
placed in their country the Sclavonians, and 
other nations, who were more faithful to 
him. After this victory he puſhed his con- 
queſts very far along the Baltic ſea, without 
any reſiſtance. 

He ſubdued with no leſs vigour the Huns, 
2 wild nation, who live ſolely by robberies. 
Theſe people did not dwell in towns, but 
ſhut themſelves up in their large camps, 
which they called ringues, encircled with 
_ prodigious ditches, whither they carried 

their booty; that is to ſay, the ſpoils: of the 
whole-univerſe. They never thought they 
could be forced in their camp, ſo ſtrongly 
were they fortified every where, and ſo nu- 
merous were the foſſẽs which they had dug 
one within another, and the retrenchments 
into which-they retired. Charles neverthe- 


leſs broke through them, made himſelf 


maſter of all their plunder, and ar laſt di- 
ſperſed their armies, which were extended 


on all fides in order to pillage. He was | 


ſeconded in this enterpriſe by his eldeſt ſon 
Charles, who drove the Huns out of the 
country which they poſſeſſed. 

His fame was fo great, that Abderame 
himſelf, king of the Sarraſins, baniſhed by 


his. 


bo e 4 


myſelf to the order of time, and reducing 
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his people, and purſued as far as Spain, 
whither he had retired, implored his aſſiſt- 


ance. He ſent for that purpoſe Ibnalarabi 


his ambaſſador, at the time Charles was 


holding at Paderborn the aſſembly of which 


we have ſpoken. This Ane doubted 


at firſt whether theſe infidels deſerved his 


aſſiſtance; but he expected that on this oc- - 
caſion he might gain ſome advantage to re- 
ligion, and to the Chriſtians. With this 
view he ordered his troops to march into 
Spain, took Pampeluna, the capital of the 
kingdom of Navarre, after a long ſiege, 
and afterward Sarragoſſa, a city ſituated on 
the Ebro, capital of the kingdom of Arra- 
gon. He procured for the Chriſtians an 
exemption from the tribute which they 
paid to the Moors; but as he returned, af- 
ter ſettling the affairs of religion as well as 
he could, the Gaſcons who lived in the Py- 

renees, a people accuſtomed to robbery, 
forming an ambuſcade in the valley of Ron 
cevaux, ſurpriſed in theſe ſtrait paſſes a 
part of his rear-guard, and killed many il- 
luſtrious French noblemen, among others, 
that famous Roland, Charles's Pn ſo 


renowned for his exploits. 


This is as much as I thought it my duty 


to touch lightly of the military achieve- 


ments of Charlemagne, without confining 


the 
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the facts to ſome principal heads for the 


greater eaſe. I purpoſely omit ſeveral con- 
ſiderable wars, becauſe, if I endeavoured to 
relate every thing, I ſhould be more diffuſe 
than the plan of my work permits; more- 

over, his fame for war was ſo far ſpread, 


that Aaron himſelf, caliph or prince of the 


Sarraſins, (whom our hiſtorians have called 
king of Perſia), though he deſpiſed all other 
Drinces, ſent him preſents, and courted his 
ende. Almoſt all the countries and 
kings of the weft were ſubject to him, and 
he might eaſily have made himſelf ma- 
ſter of that ſmall part of Italy which ac- 
knowledged the eaſtern empire; but he re- 
frained from that attempt, though often 
attacked by the emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople, either becauſe he did ſo from mode- 
ration, or becauſe he expected ſoon to unite 
under his government both weſt and eaſt 
entirely, by the marriage propoſed between 
him and the empreſs Irene, which was ne- 
gotiating by embaſſies on both ſides. 
Nicephorus having expelled Irene, and 
made himſelf emperor, diſappointed that 
ſcheme, and the Roman empire was divi- 
ded between Nicephorus and Charles by 
common conſent. Nicephorus reſerved to 
himſelf in Italy only what he poſſeſſed 
there, the reſt was given up to Charles 
with Illyricum. But Nicetas, a * 
0 
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of the eaſt, took from him, ſome time af- 
ter, that part of the coaſt of the Adriatic 
ſea, called Dalmatia, and baniſhed from 
Venice the lords of Charles's party. Pepin 
king of Italy did not find himſelf in a con- 
dition to take back Dalmatia, becauſe he 
was buſied in a war againſt the Sarraſins, 
who. were cruiſing in the Tuſcan ſeas. 

The reign of Charles was extremely 
lucky; he was always victorious when he 
commanded his armies in perſon, and was 
but rarely beat even when his lieutenants 
commanded ; but never had mortal man 
perfect happineſs, and the greateſt kings 
are liable to the preateſt accidents. He 
loſt his two eldeſt fons, Charles and Pepin, 
when they were in the flower of their age, 
and in the midſt of their moſt glorious a- 
chievements. Charles had done wondrous 
things in Germany, and had conquered all 
Bohemia; Pepin had driven the Avares, 
who poſſeſſed Illyricum, beyond the Save 
and the Drave, and carried his victorious 


arms as far as the Danube. 


The emperor loſt two ſons of this merit 
in one year; and had now only Louis re- 
maining, who was not fo far advanced in 
years as the others, nor equal to them in 
civil and military virtues. Charles died four 
years after the death of his ſons : the fever 


ſeized him as he was working on the holy 
ſcriptures, 
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ſcriptures, and correcting a copy which had 


been given to him. 


As ſoon as he fell "HY he aſſembled as 


grandees of the kingdom, and, by: their ad- 


vice, declared his ſon Louis king of France 
and emperor, and confirmed to his grand- 
ſon Bernard, ſon of Pepin, king of Italy, the 
gift which he had given him of his father's 
kingdom, on condition that he ſhould obey 
Louis. Louis put, by his order, the im- 
perial crown on his own head. Charles 
died at the age of ſeventy-two years, after 
having reigned forty-eight years, and poſ- 
ſeſſed the empire fourteen. The firſt and 
chief of his great qualities was his ſingular 

jety to God. He converted to the faith 
almoſt all Germany, and even Sweden, 


whither he ſent doctors at that wy s re- 


queſt. 
Religion was the principal motive of the 
wars which he undertook. He protected 
with great zeal the Pope and the clergy, 
and, was a particular defender of church- 
diſcipline. In order to reſtore it, he enact- 
ed very excellent laws, and aſſembled many 
councils through all his empire. He op- 
poſed hereſies with invincible ſteadineſs, 
and, having got them condemned by coun- 
cils, and by the holy ſee, he uſed the 
royal authority to deſtroy them entirely. 
He gave orders that divine ſervice ſhould 
be 
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be celebrated reſpectfully and decently 


throughout all his dominions, and eſpecial- 
ly at court. He never failed to be preſent 
at it, and behaved always with much atten- 
tion and piety. He very often read the 
holy ſcriptures, and the writings of the fa- 
thers, which are uſeful for the perfect un- 
derſtanding of them. By theſe means he 
became very liberal to the poor; addicted 
to juſtice and reaſon; a ſtrict obſerver of 
the laws, and of public right. At all hours 
he was ready to give audience, and to ad- 
miniſter juſtice to every body, believing 
that to be his greateſt concern, and the pe- 
culiar duty of kings. He uſually employed 
the winter in ſettling the affairs of the king- 
dom, to which he gave very diligent at- 
tention with much juſtice and prudence. 
He has enacted, according to the manners 
of the various nations under his govern- 
ment, laws proper and neceſſary for the pu- 
blic utility, many of which are ſtill in be- 
ing, though others are loſt. 
_ He was extremely benevolent to his 
ſubjects, and to the unfortunate. He 
ſent great charities into Syria, Egypt, and 
Africa, to relieve the diſtreſſes of the Chri- 
ſtians. He has often been ſeen afflicted 
with the miſeries of his ſubje&s, even to 
ſhedding of tears. When the Normans 
and Sarraſins ſcoured both ſeas, and rava- 
Vor. I. F ged 
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| ged all the coaſts, Charles viſited in per- 
| ton all the ruined countries, to remedy 
| thoſe irregularities, and repair the loſſes of 
his people. We have already mentioned 
1 his clemency to Vitikind and Albion. As 
: for the reſt of the Saxons, it is true, he 
[ treated them rigorouſly, but it was not till 
after he ſaw that he could not win them ei- 
[ ther by reaſon or mildneſs. 
[ He was not only expert in acting, but 
; likewiſe in ſpeaking; and indeed he had 
had. excellent maſters; he had learned 
grammar from Peter of Piſa, and the other 
ſciences from Alcuin, He ſpoke the Latin 
with as much eaſe as his mother-tongue, 
and underſtood the Greek to perfection. 
He compoſed a grammar, in which he en- 
deavoured to reduce to certain rules the old 
Teutonic language, which he uſually ſpoke, 
He cauſed to be read to him at table, ſome- 
times St Auguſtine's works, and ſometimes 
the hiſtory of his predeceſſors; and this 
reading appeared to be the ſeaſoning of his 
meals, He had undertaken to write the 
hiſtory of France, and had carefully colle&- 
ed what of it had been written in the pre- 
ceding ages. He was ſo ſedulous a ſtudent, 
that he was frequently overtaken by the 
night, as he was dictating or meditating on 
ſomething. He roſe even uſually in the 
middle of the night to contemplate the ſtars, 
Or 


or meditate on ſome other part of philo- 
ſophy. 15; 
It would be unneceſſary to relate his im- 
menſe benefactions to churches and hoſpt- 
tals, ſeeing illuſtrious marks of his magni- 
ficence are found throughout all Europe. 
In fine, which is the height of all human 
honours, he has merited by his piety to 
have his memory celebrated in the marty- 
rology ; fo that having equalled Cæſar and 
Alexander in their military actions, he has 
a great advantage over them, by his know- 
ledge of the true Gop, and his ſincere piety. 
He has, with juſtice, acquired, by all theſe 
things, the appellation of Great; and has 


been known under that name by the hiſto- 


rians of all the nations of the world. 


Lovis I. 


Louis, called the Well-bred, le Debonnaire, 
the ſon of Charlemagne, acquired at firſt a 
great reputation for piety, by executing 
punctually his father's will; but he made 
himſelf alſo many enemies, by endeavour- 
ing to reform certain abuſes, which Charles, 
too much buſied with wars, had not been 
able to correct. He repreſſed, amongſt o- 
ther things, the too great familiarity which 
ſome courtiers in the former wemay fr had 


with his ſiſters. This prince baniſhed fome 
F 2 of 
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of them, and put others to death. He held, 
in 817, an aſſembly at Aix-la- Chapelle, 
to reform the church-diſcipline, and in this 
famous aſſembly he aſſociated in the empire 
Lotaire his eldeſt ſon. He deſtined him to 
be, after his death, the heir of all his king- 


doms, in the ſame manner as he had him- 


{elf received them from Gop, by the hands 
of his father Charlemagne : for though 
Louis le Debonnaire had given, at the ſame 
time, with the title of king, Aquitaine to 
Pepin, and Bayaria to Louis, his two other 


| tons, they were to be dependent on Lo- 


taire their eldeſt brother, and were to 'do 
nothing but by his orders; but this wiſe 
ſubordination was deſtroyed, as will be ſeen 
in the ſequel, by the intrigues of the em- 
preſs Judith. 

Mean- time Bernard king of Italy made 
war againſt his uncle, alledging, that he 


was the fon of the elder brother, and that 


by this right the empire belonged to him. 


He advanced with a great army as far as 
the entry to the Alps; but his troops di- 


ſperſed as ſoon as they knew that the em- 
peror was coming in perſon. Bernard 
ſeeing himſelf deſerted, came and ſurren- 


dered himſelf, in the city of Chalons on the 


Saone, to the emperor, who cauſed his 


eyes to be put out. This young prince 
died ſome time after, and Louis after- 


ward 
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ward expiated that action by many tears, 
and by a public penance. $6 
He had had three ſons of his firſt mar- 
riage with Ermingarde, who died in 818, 
Lotaire, Pepin, and Louis: he was mar- 
ried a ſecond time to Judith, daughter of 
Count Welphe, by whom he had Charles, 
to whom he gave alſo a great ſhare. That 


occaſioned great jealouſy and diſcontent 


in his other children. At the ſame time 
thoſe of Bernard's friends who remained, 
and the relations of ſuch as Louis had ba- 
niſned or put to death, having united their 
forces together, formed a great party a- 
gainſt him, and perſuaded Lotaire to com- 
mand them. They alledged to him as a 
reaſon, that Judith governed her huſband 
abſolutely, and had won him over by her 
ſorceries; and gave all the power to Ber- 
nard, count of Barcelona, her own gal- 
tant. þ 
On the other ſide, Lotaire enraged to 
fee that his name and title of emperor was 
no longer ſuperſcribed with thoſe of his 
father to the letters addreſſed to the gran- 
dees of the nation; and, beſides, animated 
by the murmurs of ſeveral of them, who 
gave him to underſtand that there was an 
intention to deſtroy all the ſettlements ſo 
wiſely made at Aix-la-Chapelle, by con- 
ſent of all the French empire, to preſerve 
. under 
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3 under one chief and ſole. head. the king- 
| * doms and provinces of the monarchy, 
. _- which would be diſmembered by the new 
| diviſions which the empreſs Judith was 
| contriving: Lotaire, I fay, perſuaded by 
all theſe reaſons, and by his own private 
intereſt, armed againſt his father in 830, 
and took him unprovided. 
The empreſs Judith fell into his hands, 
and was ſhut up in a monaſtery. She pro- 
miſed, in order to get out of it, that ſhe 
would induce the emperor to become a 
monk, and ſhe got her liberty on that con- 
1 dition. In fact, Louis went into a mo- 
naſtery on her perſuaſion; but a monk of 
St Medard hindered him from taking the 
tonſure, and brought over to his party 
Pepin and Louis his ſons, who forced Lo- 
taire to aſk him pardon. The royal and 
paternal authority having received this 
blow, his children never afterward paid 
him a thorough obedience. Pepin not co- 
ming to an aſſembly, whither he had or- 
dered him, he cauſed him to be arreſted ; 
and as he eſcaped out of- priſon, his father 
deprived him of the kingdom of Aqui- 
_ taine, and gave it to Charles. 
All that was done on the ſolicitation of 
the empreſs, who wanted to augment the 
power of her own ſon with the ſpoils of 
Louis's other children. The three abuſed 
brothers 
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brothers joined together, and at laſt forced 
the emperor to diveſt himſelf of his do- 
minions: he publicly put off the word; 

and the factious biſhops, having dreſſed 
him like a penitent, declared him inca- 
pable of reigning. The people, moved 
with the affront put upon him, turned a- 
ſide their eyes, not being able to behold 
ſo great a king diſhonoured. Louis and 
Pepin pitied their father; and Lotaire, who 
alone remained inflexible, was forced to 
fly into Burgundy. Louis, reſtored by the 
biſhops and the lords, purſued him; and 
as he beſieged ſome places, his troops were 
repulſed by Lotaire's generals; but when 
Lotaire, elated with that ſucceſs, began 
to take courage again, Louis and Pepin 
forced him to come and aſk the empe- 
ror's pardon. | 
The empreſs, however, inſtead of in- 
ducing her 'huſband to ſhew gratitude to 
his two ſons who had been ſo faithful to 
him, made an agreement with Lotaire to 
their prejudice, and perſuaded the empe- 
.. ror to leave Pepin and Louis only their 
former portions of Aquitaine and Bava- 
ria, and to divide all the reſt of the king- 
dom between Lotaire and Charles. Thus 
this paſſionate ſtepmother brought diviſion 
into the royal family, for the intereſt of 
| 5 6724 her 
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her own ſon, without regarding reaſon or 
juſtice. £ 3 

Some time after, upon the death of Pe- 
pin, the emperor took the kingdom of A- 

uitaine from his children to give it to 
Charles, and at the ſame time carried an 
army into that country to ſettle the new 
king. Louis king of Bavaria, who, after 
taking arms againſt his father, had been at 
firſt forced to aſ pardon, revolted anew 
on occaſion of the war in Aquitaine; and 
as his enraged father was marching to re- 
duce him to reaſon, he was hindered from 
doing ſo by the diſtemper with which he 
was ſeized at the palace of Ingelheim, near 
Mentz, and of which he died the 20th of 
June 840. a 


_ Lorraine the Emperor, Cc. 


Immediately after the death of Louis I. 
Lotaire took poſſeſſion of Auſtraſia, and 
"Charles of Neuſtria. Lotaire at the ſame 
time took a fancy, that being the elder he 
ought to be the lord and fovereign of his 
brothers. In this imagination he was flat- 
tered by Pepin his nephew, who needed 
his aſſiſtance to preſerve ſome remains of 
the kingdom of Aquitaine; but Charles 
defeated Pepin in a pitched. battle, and 
would have entirely expelled him, if he 
had 


- 


had not heard that Lotaire had entered 
Neuſtria, and that the lords had taken his 
party. This unexpected piece of news 
made him return in all haſte into his own 
kingdom. The two brothers agreed, that 
a parhament ſhould be held at Attigni to 
ſettle matters; and, in the mean time, they 


entered into an accommodation very duy- 
advantageous to Charles. He went after- 


ward to Attigni, whither Lotaire deigned 
not to come, thinking he could carry e- 
very thing forcibly againſt his two bro- 
thers, whom he did not imagine able to 
reſiſt him. * "++ 30 


o 


Charles, however, being informed, that 
Louis was in a condition to ſtand his 
ground if he were but a little aſſiſted, join- 
ed him vith ſome very fine troops which 


the empreſs his mother had brought him. 
Lotaire was at firſt frightened. with the 


junction of his two brothers; but he re- 


covered himſelf, when he ſaw that Pepin; 


king of Aquitaine, was come to his aſſiſt- 
ance: and after he had for ſome time amu- 


ſed his brothers with various propoſals of 


accommodation, they were at laſt forced to 


determine matters by a battle. The vic- 
tory, which was long diſputed, remained 
at length fully ſecured to Charles and 
Louis, Lotaire, who ſet up on fo high a 
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key, was forced to fly with Pepin his ne- 
phew. 
Such was the event of chat famous bat- 
tle of Fontenay, the moſt obſtinate and 
bloody that ever was ſeen. There were in 
it an almoſt infinite number of men, and 
four kings were ſeen commanding their 
armies in perſon. There were, at leaſt, 
100,000 French killed in it. Charles and 
Louis would not purſue Lotaire, both be · 
cauſe they pied his misfortune, and that 
they might ſave the lives of Frenchmen. 
Some time after a peace was concluded, 
and the diviſions of the three brothers were 
thus ſettled. Charles N Neuſtria, with 
Aquitaine and Langu Louis, called 
tbe German, got all — as far as the 
Rhine, and ſome villages on this ſide; Lo- 
taire, ho already had Italy, got, moreover, 
all that was between the kingdoms of his 
brothers; that is to ſay, what lies between 
the Rhine and the Meuſe, the Saone and 
the Scheld. This is what was called the 
kingdom of Lotaire, and, in ſucceeding 
times, Lorraine; of which the dukes of 
Lorraine got a ſmall part, which, at laſt, 
retained the name of the whole. To 


ſo extenſive a dominion was alſo joined 

Provence, which bordered with the king- 
dom of Italy. 
But the peace between the brothers was 
not 
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not of long duration, ſo violent was their 
paſſion for extent of dominion. Louis, 
who, till that time, had been very ſtrictly 
united with Charles, liſtened to the propo- 
ſals of the Aquitanians, who wanted to 
elect him king, which was the beginning of 
a long war among the brothers. Lotaire 
joined Charles, and propoſed to hold a par- 
liament, to regulate the affairs of the three 
kingdoms. Louis, who truſted in his own 
ſtrength, and in the favour of the Aqui- 
tanians, rejected that propoſal. Mean- time 
Lotaire, turning ſeriouſly religious, and 
having aſſociated his fon Louis with him 
in the empire, diveſted himſelf of it ſome 
time after, and retired into a monaſtery; 
but, previouſly, made a partition among 
his three ſons. He gave to Lows Italy, 
with the title of Emperor; to Lotaire Lor- 
raine ; and to Charles Burgundy and Pro- 
vence. He died ſome months after in the 
monaſtery ; after giving there eminent ex- 
amples of piety, and expiating, by many 
tears, the blood which his ambition had 
cauſed him to ſhed. fo. | 
Mean- time the Normans made great de- 
vaſtations in France, on finding the king- 
dom divided by the wars among the bro- 
thers, and exhauſted of forces, by the pro- 
digious loſs at the battle of Fontenay. 
Louis, king of Germany, was the firſt who 
entered 


r 
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entered with an army into his brother's ter- 
ritories, whilſt he was buſied in making 


war againſt the Normans. Charles's ſub- 


jects, diſcontented at his advancing ſtran- 
gers to their prejudice, went over to Louis, 
and introduced him into the midſt of the 
kingdom. But, notwithſtanding the be- 
nefactions with which that prince loaded 
them, they were not long before they 
changed their behaviour, and returned to 
the obedience which they owed to Charles. 
Louis was forced to betake himſelf to 
flight, and the biſhops, ſome time after, 
made an accommodation between the two 
brothers, of which the conditions are not 


known. 


After the peace, Baldwin Earl of Flan- 
ders carried off Judith, the daughter of 


Charles, and widow of Ethelwolph king of 


England, and married her againſt her fa- 
ther's will. The biſhops of the kingdom 
excommunicated the raviſher, who applied 
to Pope Nicolas I. from whom he could 
only obtain letters of recommendation to 


the-king. This great pope did not think 


he had power, contrary to the canons, to 
take off an excommunication pronounced 
by ſo many biſhops : he confeſſes this him- 
ſelf, in the letter which he wrote, on that 
ſubject, to the biſhops aſſembled at Senlis. 


However, Baldwin having ſhown in the ſe- 


quel 
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quel a ſincere repentance for his fault, the 
king was appeaſed, and conſented to his 


daughter's marriage, at the pope's requeſt. 


"Young Lotaire left his wife, Teutberge, 


in order to marry Valdrade, with whom he 
fell in love. 8 5 
Pope Nicolas I. having cut him off from 
the ſociety of the faithful, he promiſed, 
at ſeveral times, to abandon that lewd wo- 
man, but never performed his promiſe. 
He went afterward into Italy, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of his brother Louis, who was at- 
tacked by the Sarraſins, and he intended, 


at the ſame time, to be reconciled to the 


pope. He was received to communion, 
on condition that he, and the lords of his 
retinue, ſhould ſwear, when they received, 
that he had had no intimacy with Valdrade 
ſince the pope's laſt prohibition. All thoſe 
who ſwore died within the year; Lotaire 
was himſelf ſoon ſeized with a fever, which 
became mortal; and every body interpreted 
the death of ſo many perſons as a puniſh- 
ment of their perjury. Charles, king of 
Provence and Burgundy, his brother, had 
died in 863, without poſterity.” 

This piece of news was carried to Charles 


le Chauve, the Bald, as he was holding his 


parliament at Piſtes, near Pont de l' Arche. 
This prince thought he ought not to neg- 
lect ſo fine an opportunity of apgrandi- 
Vol. I. hs Zing 
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zing himſelf, by making himſelf maſter of 
his kingdom; and paid no regard to the 
right which the emperor Louis pretended 
to have in the dominions of his brother 


Lotaire. Pope Adrian II. took the empe- 
ror's ſide, and ſent two rr . his legates, 
e 


to Charles le Chauve, and the grandees of 
his kingdom, to injoin them, on pain of 
excommunication, to leave Lotaire's king- 
dom to the lawful heir; and he diſcharged, 
at the ſame time, the biſhops of France to 
aſliſt in ſo culpable an enterpriſe, declaring 
to them that he would regard them as mer- 
cenary paſtors, and unworthy of the poſts 
which they poſſeſſed, if they did not op- 
ſe Charles's deſigns with all their forces. 
But; notwithſtanding the 2 menaces, 
that prince executed his ſcheme, and ſent 
back the pope's legates, after having amu- 
ſed them with fine promiſes. 
Moreover, the queſtion was not, in this 


diſpute, to know whether the kingdom of 


Lorraine was hereditary; every one agreed 
in it; and, beſides, in a treaty concluded 


at Merſen, in 847, the three ſons of Louis 


le Debonnaire had agreed, that the parti- 
tions of the fathers ould be continued to 


their children. But the people of the 
kingdom of Lorraine argued, that they 
could not be obliged to acknowledge a 
king ſo remote from them as the empe- 
ror 
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ror Louis, who reſided in Italy, eſpecially 
at a time when they were continually ex- 
poſed to the depredations of the Pagans, 
that is, of the Normans. They ſaid, that 
Charles, Louis's uncle, was likewiſe heir 
of that kingdom; that, by his proximity, 
he was more capable than Louis to govern 
them, and that ſo it was viſibly that prince 
whom God deſtined for them. 

Theſe were the reaſons which determined 
the biſhop of Metz, and the other biſhops 
of the ſame kingdom, to crown Charles in 
869. But, the year following, he was 
forced to yield the half of it to Louis the 
German, his brother, who was like to de- 
clare war againſt him. Charles le Chauve, 
of a temper vain and ambitious, and who 
ſtudicd always rather to diſturb the quiet of 
his neighbours, than to eſtabliſh peace and 
tranquillity in his Qwn dominions, which 
were expoſed, through the whole courſe of 
his reign, to the cruel devaſtations of the 
Normans, had no ſooner heard of the death. 
of the emperor Louis, his nephew, which 
happened an the month of Auguſt in the 
year 875, than he ſet out for Italy, with a 
deſign to get himſelf there crowned em- 

Pert. | | 
In vam did Louis the German fend his 
two fons there to oppoſe it. Pope John VIII. 
gave him the imperial crown, on Chriſt- 
— 9 _—_ mas- 
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mas- day $75, by the advice of the biſhops 
of Italy, then aſſembled in council, and by 
that of the ſenate and all the Roman people, 
whoſe ſuffrage and conſent the pope previ- 


ouſly aiked, as may be ſeen in the capitu- 
lary of that emperor. The death of Louis 


the German, which happened in the month 


of Auguſt 876, occaſioned another war 
among His three ſons; Carloman, Louis, 
Charles, and the emperor their uncle. 
As ſoon as Charles le Chauve had got 
accounts of this death, he wanted to invade 
that portion of the dominions of the king- 


dom of Lorraine, which he had yielded to 
Louis, on pretext of his having broken the 
peace which ſubſiſted between them. Louis, 
his nephew, was not able to appeaſe him, 


neither by his intreaties, nor by the em- 
baſſies which he ſent him; on the contrary, 


he endeavoured to ſurpriſe him, in order 


afterward to get his eyes put out. Louis, 


having eſcaped the ſnares which he laid 
for him, defeated him in a pitched battle, 
and forced him ſhamefully to fly into 


France. After which the three brothers 


made their partition amicably : Carloman 
had Bavaria; Louis got Germany; Charles, 


who was called le Gras, the Fat, had Swil- 


ſerland, and the neighbouring countries. 


Through the whole courſe of this reign, 


the Normans had made great depredations 


over 
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over all France. Charles had sppoſed to 
them ſome brave and courageous lords, 
and, among the reſt, Robert le Fort, the 
Strong, a branch of the royal family, which 
now fills the throne ſo gloriauſly. He was, 
according to ſome authors, fon of Conrad, 
brother to the empreſs Judith, and, con- 
ſequently, grandſon of Duke Welphe of 
Bavaria. Charles le Chauve had made him 
a duke and marquis of France, count of 
Anjou, and abbot of St Martin, when he 
was killed, in 866, fighting againſt the 
Normans at Briſſarte, in Anjou. His death 
raiſed the courage and hope of thoſe Bar- 
barians, whoſe main ſcheme was to take ad- 
vantage of the diviſions of the kings; as 
was alfo, in the Mediterranean, the prac- 
tice of the Sarraſins, who, at that time, 
greatly infeſted Italy. The Va being 
terrified, demanded aſſiſtance from Charles. 
This prince haſtened to him in perſon: 
the empreſs Richilda, his wife, was crown- 
ed at Rome by the pope. i 
- During the abſence of that prince, the 
lords, and eſpecially Bofon, his brother-in 
law, who had been ordered to come and join 
him, revolted. This rebellion, joined to 
the news of Carloman's arrival in Italy, 
obliged him to a ſhameful flight; but, ha- 
ving been ſeized with a violent diſtemper, 
after paſſing Mount Cenis, he died in a 
i village 
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ſeven years, which was the 
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village called Brios, the 6th of October 
877, after an unfortunate reign of thirty- 

5 tal epoch of 
the declenſion of the Carlovingian fami- 
ly. Hated by his people, becauſe he load- 
ed them with taxes, and abandoned them 


.to the fury and depredations of the Nor- 
mans; deſpiſed by the grandees, whom he 
never could reward nor punifn ſeaſonably; 
always buſied in projects, about acquiſi- 
tions, which, by enlarging his dominions, 


did not make himſelf happier, and did not 
permit him to remedy the interior evils of 
the kingdom which his father had left him. 
Such was Charles le Chauve, the Bald, 
whoſe weak government occaſioned the 
frequent rebellions of his own children, 
and of the lords, who began, under his 
reign, to perpetuate in their families the 
great governments, which, under the pre- 
ceding reigns, were only ſimple commiſ- 
ſions, which it was not in the power of the 
following kings to get back out of the 
hands of the poſſeſſors. That was the ori- 

in of the new ſyſtem of government which 


we ſhall ſee under the third race, and which 
laſted till the kings, by acquiſitions, mar- 


riages, and confiſcations of their rebellious 
ſubjects, reunited at laſt to their domains 
the great provinces, which had been, as 
it were, diſmembered fi om them. 

Louis 


£1 
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Lov: ; II. called le Begue, the Stammerer. 


Louis Lz Bzcuz, the fon of Charles, 
being declared king by his father's will, 
was crowned at Compiegne, by Hincmar 
archbiſhop of Reims. Scarce was Charles 

dead, when the count of Spoleto impri- 
ſoned the Pope, to oblige him to crown, 
king of Italy, Carloman king of Bavaria, 
the ſon of Louis the German. The pope, 
having eſcaped, came and took refuge in 
France, where he went to the king, who 
was then at Troyes. There was an inter- 
view between him and his couſin, Louis 
king of Germany, in which they divided 
Lorraine, and agreed to divide Italy. 
Louis le Begue did not ſurvive long, and 
died of poiſon, (as is thought), after a. 
reign of a few years, (879. ) 


K 
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HE houſe of Charlemagne, already 
humbled, from the time of Charles 

ic Chauve, fell 'by degrees in the following 

reigns. Louis le Begue, when a-dying, 

and leaving his wife pregnant, recom- 

mended 
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mended the child ſhe ſhould have to the 


grandees of the kingdom, and chiefly to 
Abbe Hugh, brother of Robert le Fort, 


who, floor the time of Charles le Chauve, 
was in great power, and deere them, that, 


if the queen had a ſon, they ſhould put 
him on the throne of his anceſtors. A ſhort _ 


time after, the queen was delivered of a 


prince, who was named Charles; but the 
French lords could not refolve to give the 
title of King to that child, though ſome 
ſeemed inclined to favour him: fo they 
made Louis and Carloman kings, the one 
of Neuſtria, and the other of Burgundy 
and Aquitaine, and got them anointed and 
crowned in the abbey of Ferrieres, by An- 
ſegiſe archbiſhop of Sens. They were in- 
deed children of Louis le Begue, but of a 


marriage which had been diffolved, be- 


cauſe it was contracted without his father's 


conſent. | 

Boſon, whom Charles le Chauve had 
raiſed to great power, and who had rebet- 
led againſt him, as we have obſerved in 


its place, got himſelf declared king of 


Burgundy. It was at Mantale, near to 
Vienne, that he received the crown by the 
hands of twenty-two prelates, archbiſhops, 
and biſhops, ameng whom were the arch- 
biſhops of Vienne, of Lyons, of Aix, of 


Arles, of Tarentalle, and of zeſangon; 3 
and 
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and the biſhops of Grenoble, of Marſeilles, 
of. Macon, . of Viviers, of Uſez, of Lau- 
ſanne, and others. Hugh, the ſon of Lo- 
taire and Valdrade, ravaged alſo Lorraine, 
which, he pretended, belonged to him. 
He was immediately defeated, in a pitched 
battle, by the two bree, and by the 
lieutenant of Louis king of Germany. 
Boſon, being afterward defeated by Louis 
and Carloman, kings of France, and by 
Charles le Gras, the Fat, retired to Vienne, 
a conſiderable city on the Rhone, which 
was immediately attacked by theſe three 
kings. 
While that city was beſieged, Charles le 
Gras went into Italy, where he had been 
already crowned . king of Lombardy, and 
was crowned emperor by Pope John VIII. 
Afterward, on the death of his brother, 
Louis the German, without ſons, he re- 
turned into Germany, to take poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom. Louis, king of Neuſtria, 
left likewiſe the fiege of Vienne, in or- 
der to oppoſe the Normans, who were ma- 
king incurſions into France ; and, having 
gained a conſiderable victory, he died ſome 
time after. So the two kingdoms, that is 
to ſay, Burgundy and Neuſtria, were in 
Carloman's power. He left, at the ſiege 
of Vienne, Richard, Boſon $ brother, his 
lieutenant, 


* 
* 
_ 
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lieutenant, and marched. inst. the Nor- 


mans. 
As he was at WY Richard being 
victorious and ' maſter of Vienne, brought 


him Boſon's wife and daughter: he him- 


ſelf nevertheleſs found means to return 
into his own ſtates, for which he did ho- 
mage in 882 to Charles le Gras, and died 
at Vienne in 887. As for Carloman, 
plagued, as well as the emperor his cou- 


lin, by the incurſions of the Normans, they 


redeemed with a large ſum the plunder of 
their country. Carloman did not hve long 
after, being killed in 884 at hunting in 
the foreſt cf Iveline by a wild boar, or, as 
ſome ſay, by one of the hunters who was 
ſhooting. at the beaſt. This prince was 


buried at St Denys. 


Cunantos III. furnamed, LE GR A8, 
the Fat. 


It was thought that the you "g prince 
Charles. was to be called to the ſucceſſion 
of the kingdom after the death of his bro- 


thers; — as he was not yet fit for buſi- 


neſs, on account of his nonage, (for he was 


ſcarce ſeven years old), the grandees put 


the kingdom into the hands of the Empe- 

ror Charles le Gras, who by that means 

became poſſeſſed of the whole empire of 
Charlemagne, 


7 
8 
- 
> 
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Charlemagne. Young Charles however, 


to whom the emperor confirmed the go- 


vernment of that part of France between 
the Seine and the Loire, and which is call- 
ed the duchy of France, of which Paris 
was the capital, continued under the tui- 
tion of Abbe Hugh. Charles le Gras, a 
prince of a mean genius, had not capacity 
to take advantage of his being in poſſeſ- 


ſion of ſo many kingdoms; in order to 


perform ſome action becoming the power 

with which he was inveſted. aol hen 
If he be commended for his religious 
zeal, his learning, and ſome other good 
qualities, there are likewiſe related of him 

ſome ſhameful actions, into which he fuf- 
fered himſelf to fall through bad counſels : 
for Godfrey general of the Normans, and 
afterward, Hugh ſon of Lotaire and Val-. 
drade, having come to viſit him upon his 
word, Henry, duke of Saxony, perſuaded 
him to put the one to death, and the o- 
ther into a thonaſtety, after puting out his 
eyes. The Normans being irritated, at- 
tacked Paris in 886, and uſed their ut- 
moſt efforts to make themſelves maſters of 
ir. This fiege, which laſted near a year, 
gave time to the emperor to come and 
aſſiſt the Pariſians, who 'owed their pre- 
ſervation folely to the bravery of count 
Eudes, - who mounted the throne ſoon af- 
ter, 
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ter, and to the courage of Gozelin bi- 
ſhop of Paris, and ſeveral other lords who 
had ſhut themſelves up in that city. 
Charles, inſtead of ſeconding them, choſe 
rather to oblige the Normans to raiſe the 


ſiege for ſeven hundred pounds of ſilver, 


which he ordered to be given them : and 


being offended with the people of Bur- 
gundy, he gave them liberty to live at 


diſcretion in part of it till the month of 
March 887, that they were to return home, 
Thus this prince deſpiſed every where, 
having returned into Germany about the 
end of the year 886, the ſovereign power 
was taken from him, and given by the aſ- 


ſembly of the German lords to Arnold, a 


baſtard of Carloman, king of Bavaria, whom 
his father had created duke of Carinthia. 
Charles was no leſs deſpiſed in France. 


Thus deſtitute of all aſſiſtance, wanting 


every thing, even to the neceſſaries of life, 
he with difficulty obtained from Arnold 
ſome villages for his ſubſiſtence; and ſo 
great an emperor died at laſt a ſhort time 
after, overwhelmed with poverty and grief, 


in the month of January 888. 


The emperor Charles le Gras being 
dead without children, there remained of 


the 


Rodes ) of Faanct 9; 


the race of Charlemagne no ale! born in 


lawful matriage, bur Charles the ſon of Louis 


le Begue, the Stammerer. The Neuſtrians 


however, who afterward were peculiarly 


called the French, for fear of ſubmitting to a 
child, choſe rather to elect for their king 
Eudes, the ſon of Robert le Fort, the Stron g. 
Mean- time Guy count of Spoleto, and Be- 
renger duke of Frioul, deſcended by fe- 
males from the houſe of Charlemagne, Ken 
themſelves maſters of Italy, the one as em- 
peror, the other as king of the Lombards. 
Berenger baniſhed by Guy, retired to Ar- 
nold king of Germany, and Italy remained, 
though not very peaceably, in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of Guy. Eudes's power was no bet- 
ter eſtabliſhed in France: for the kingdom 
was divided under that prince ; moſt of 
the dukes and counts, and even the bi- 
ſhops of ſome cities, who were powerful, 
reckoned themſelves ſovereign princes. in 
their own domains, only paying bent to 
the king. 

The Normans, though often ſubdued, 
returned always into France in greatef 
numbers, and with greater boldneſs. 'The 


opinions of the lords were divided; few 
were obedient to the king, becauſe Charles, 


who was already conſiderably grown up, 
brought over moſt of them to his par- 
ty. At laſt, as they were juſt going to 

Vor. I. H | N 
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put . on the throne of his anceſtors, 

8 of his own accord, divided the 
kingdom with him, reſerving to himſelf 
only a part; and even that, * he was 
dying, be commanded to be entirely re- 
ſtored to him. 
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CHARLES. IV. ſurnamed LE Sind, 
the Simple. 


The power of the nobles, which had 
been enlarged more than was proper in the 
preceding reigns, . was adyanced ſo high 
during the reign of Charles, that it de- 
ſtroyed almoſt entirely the power of the 
king. Charles had py a vigorous at- 
tack on the kingdom of Lorraine, and 
had already. advanced victoriouſly as far as 
Worms, when the grandees of the king- 
dom, fearing he would reduce them to 
Treaſon if he got the victory, and that he 
would weaken the power which they in- 
tended not only to preſerve to themſelves, ³ 
but even to leave in their families, took 
arms againſt him. 


Nen 2k: 


They * Robert, brother of Eudes, 
king, and deprived Charles. They com- 
. that he was entirely de voted to 

Aganon, 


Ralph.) of Francs, — — #7 


Aganon, a man of 6 birth. This was 
the pretext for their rebellion. Herve, 
archbiſhop of Rheims, alone continued 
faithful, and Charles was ſoon reſtored by 
his aſſiſtance: but he did not ſtand long; 
for Hugh, the ſon of Robert, demand- 
ed of Vos king the abbacy of Chelles, 

which his anceſtors had poſſeſſed, and. the 
King gave it to Aganon, againſt Hugh's 

inter . Thence aroſe new troubles, 'and 
the civil wars were kindled again. Ar 
haſt, the party in oppoſition to the king 
was ſo powerful, that Robert was crowned 
king at Rheims by the fame Herve who 
had performed fo great fervices for Charles. 
The king, who was then in Lorraine, on 
hearing this returned ſpeedily into France. 
A great battle was fought, in which Robert 
was killed with a lance, as he was fighting 
in the foremoſt. rank, and, ſome ſay, by 
Charles's own hand. The power of the 
party was not ruined by Robert's death. 


RA R. 


| Hven his fon took upon binn the com- 
mand of the rebels; and if the jealouſy of 
the nobles hindered him to allume the title 
of king, he had ſufficient intereſt to raiſe to 
the royalty Ralph duke of Burgundy, who 
had married his fiſter Emma. Charles was 
H 2 . forſaken 
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-forſaken by his ſubjects, and forced to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of Henry FOiſcleur, the 
Fowler, king of 3 by offering to 
him the kingdom of Lorraine. Henry, en- 


gaged by this hope, ſent him a conſiderable 


| ſuccour. Ralph, Hugh, and the other lords, 
not being powerful enough to get free of 
this danger by main force, extricated them- 
| ſelves from it by a trick. Hebert count 

af Vermandois, who was the chief ſupport 


of the party, a man able to contrive and 


conduct a cheat, went to wait upon Charles, 
and promiſed to ſurrender to him Peronne, 
a ſtrong fortification on the Somme, as a 
pledge of his own fidelity. * 

_ © Charles, ſuſpecting nothing, had no ſooner 
a the place than he was arreſted; 
thence he was carried priſoner to Chateau- 
Thierry. Ogine his wife fled to her bro- 
ther Athelſtane king of England. Ralph, 
by this means, continued king of France; 
but the traitor Hebert demanded Laon as 
a recompenſe for his crime. Upon Ralph's 
refuſal of that place, Hebert made as if he 
would ſet Charles. at liberty, and carried 
him from town to town, ſhowing him as at 
freedom. At laſt Laon was given him; 
and he put that poor prince in priſon again, 
where he died of grief. He was a very 
unfortunate king, who did not want cou- 


rage nor reſoiution in war, but who was 
called 


pd 
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called Simple, on account of Nis exceſſive 
facility and eaſineſs of retper.  _ 
In this reign, Rollo duke of Normandy, 
famous in the cabinet and in the field, a 
very juſt legiftator among his people, took 
Rouen, and got Himſelf inſtrücted in the 
Chriſtian religion by Franco archbiſhop of 
that city. He obtained firſt a truce, and 
then a ſolid peace, and that part of Neu- 
ſtria, which is now called Normandy, for 
which he did homage to the King. Charles 
gave him his daughter Giſele in marriage, 
and x grant of the liomage of Brittany to 
be received by the dukes of Normandy, on 
condition of their paying it to the crown of 
. -- * . %, 
Me muſt now briefly relate what happen- 
ed to the remaitis of the houſe of Charle- 
magne in Italy and Germany during the 
reign of Charles the Simple. We have ſaid 
that Germany, from the lifetime of Charles 
le Gras, the Fat, had ſubmitted to Arnold, 
a baſtard of Carloman king of Bavaria, and 
chat Berenger, on his expulſion from that 
country, had taken refuge with him. 
Arnold undertook to protect him, and 
marched into Lombardy, whence he drove 
Guy, who had taken poſſeiſion of it, and re- 
ſtored Berenger. On his return to Germany, 
he held an aſſembly at Worms, where Zuin- 
tibolde, his baſtard, was declared king of 
* 13; NN. 
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Lorraine. Recalled a ſecond time into Italy 
by Pope Formoſus, he took Rome. A hare 
was the occalion of an acquiſition ſo conſi- 
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derable; for one being raiſed before the 


_ camp, all the ſoldiers purſued it towards 


the city, whither it fled. The guards on 


the walls thought the whole army was ad- 


vancing to the aſſault with ſcaling-ladders ; 
being immediately ſeized with a panic, they 
threw down their arms, and left the city 
defenceleſs to the mercy of the Germans, 


who were climbing up on all ſides on the 


walls. Arnold, now in poſſeſſion of Rome, 


| was crowned emperor by Pope Formoſus in 
the year 896. Afterward he endeavoured 
in vain to retake Lombardy, which Lam- 


bert, the ſon of Guy, had recovered, and 


to get rid of Berenger treacherouſſy. The 


Horror conceived at this laſt action cauſed 
him to be expelled Italy. 

Lambert, after his retiring, was declared 
emperor, and Berenger was long at war 
with him. He was himſelf made emperor 


after Lambert death, and reigned to ex- 


treme old age, with a great variety of good 
and ill fortune. At laſt he ended his life 
unhappily, being killed by his ſervants. 
After his death Italy troubled. with civil 
wars, and invaded by kings who baniſhed 


each other, was equally Ag by the 


conquerors and conquered, | 
Mean- 
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Mean-time Arnold dying in. Germany, 
Louis his ſon, at ſeven years of age, was 
crowned, and put under the tuition of Otho 
duke of Saxony, his brother-in-law. He 
got afterward, not only the kingdom of 
Germany, but alſo that of Lorraine; for 
Zuintibolde, addicted to the gratification 
of his paſſions, and to intemperance, ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be governed by women, 
and gave, at their pleaſure, employments 
to perſons of the loweſt birth, by Which he 
expoſed himſelf to the contempt of the no- 
' bles. By theſe means he drew on himfelf 
the public hatred : his ſubjects fought a- 
gainſt him, and he was forſaken by his ſer- 
vants. He revenged himſelf by ravaging 
every thing with fire and ſword with impla- 
cable hatred. Thoſe whoſe eſtates he had 
deſtroyed, and whoſe houſes he had burnt, 
driven to deſpair, called Louis, and took. 
up arms in all quarters. A bloody battle 
was fought, in which Zuintibolde was van- 
quiſhed and lain. 3 719 7 275 
Louis was maſter of the whole king - 
dom, and died himſelf ſoon after, at near 
twenty years of age, without male iſſue. 
Of two daughters that he had had, the 
one was married to Conrad duke of Fran- 
conia, and the other to Henry, the ſon 
of Otho, duke of Saxony. By advice of 
this Otho, Conrad was declared king of 
85 ea | 


thought proper. The jealouſy of the no- 
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Germany, from whence Henry, Otho's fon 
undertocl to expel Him. Conrad defeated 
and vanquiſhed in this war, received # mor- 
tal wound in one of its bartles, and cauſed 
the enſigns of tbyalty to be carried to Hen- 
his enemy, ſurnamed the Fowler. 
Thus the male line of Charlemagne failed 
in Germany as well as in Italy, and even the 
laſt remains of a family ſo powerful were 
there extitiguiſhed By degrees. Others took 
offeſſion of the Vasen ingdoms, and ſe- 
ted them into ſeveral parts: but we 
Bult reſume the threat of our hiſtory. Up- 
oh the death of Charles the Simple, Ralph 
reigned fomewhar more quietly, and he Nen 
1 guy 4 great victory over the Normans, 
evertheleſs his authority was not ſo high 
as to hinder the bloody wars which the lords 
made againft each other. He found it ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile Hugh and He- 
bert, and died ſoon after. | 


: Lovis IV. n an 
Tranſmarine. 


Matters wete ih fach condition, tht 
Hugh might have made king whom he 


bles hindered him from making himſelf 
the perſon; ſo he cauſed to return from 
England Louis, who for that reaſon was 
called 


Louis IV.) of FAA 9g 
called Outremer, the Tranſmarine, that 
he might have a king entirely dependent 
on him. This prince, ſon of Charles the 
Simple, wanted to recover Normandy by 
very wicked artifices; for William duke of 
Normandy, the ſon of Rollo, having been 
aſſaſſinated by Arnold earl of Flanders, and 

having left his ſon Richard in nonage, 

Louis carried him to Laon, making the 
Normans believe he would there have him 
better educated than in his own country. 

He was preparing, ſay ſome authors, to. 
burn the tendons. of his hams, that, being 
lame and maimed, he might be reckoned 

| 1ncapable of reigning and commanding ar- 
mies; but his governor: being informed of 

the plot, carried him off to Senlis, in a 

baſket covered with herbs, to Bernard his 
uncle by the mother. Louis entered with, 
an army into Normandy ; the Normans. 
marched to engage him, and- the two ar- 
mies having met, there was a bloody battle 
fought, in which the king was beat and 
made priſoner. Hugh immediately called 
the parliament, where, in a full meeting, 

he ſaid many things in favour of the royal 
authority, It was reſolved, by his advice, 
that the king ſhould he brought out of pri. 
ſon, on giving his own ſecond ſon. as a ſe- 
curity, and that young Richard ſhould be 
re-eſtabliſhed in his dominions. The con- 
5 e dition 
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Alen was accepted by the Normans, and 
Hugh received Louis from their hands; 
but he would never ſet him at liberty till he 


firſt gave him the city of Laon. He was 
forced to do this; but he retook it a little 


time after, by the aſſiſtance of ſome troops 
afterward made war for a long time againſt 


_ Hugh, whoſe power he was not able to ruin 


by al his efforts. 

His mothet Ogine married Hebert count 
de Troyes, ſon of that Hebert count de 
Vetitardols, e He chatted" Charles by 
4 bafe piece of treachery, and who, trou- 
bled im his conſcience with retnorſe for fo 
7 a crime, died like one in deſpair. 
to the king, he made peace 
ith hr Frogh after many battles. He did 
not long enjoy that tranquillity; for he fell 
from his horſe at hunting, while he was 
driving after 2 wolf at full gallop and died 
4 ſhort time after of the brüiſes he received 
of his "ate 


Lorain. 


Hot #. in Wife affaifs were, 
choſe father to raife to tlie crown Eotairt. 
the eldeſt fon of Louis, who was ſtill a 


Child, than to excite againſt himlelf the 
hatred of the grandees, by taking the title 


of 


* 
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of king, which would: have expoſed him to 
enyy z but he continued nevertheleſs maſter 
of the kingdom, and Gerberge, Lotaire's 
mother, was not in à condition te refuſe 
him what he deſired. He | poſleſſed the 
greateſt employments, and had the moſt 
coafiderable governments. He was duke 
of France and Burgundy, and got alſo the 
= duchy of Aquitaine. He died in the firſt 
= years of Lotaire's reign. It is ſaid of him, 
chat he reigned twenty years without being a 
king. He was called /e Blanc, the White, on 
account of his complexion ;. Grande, Great, 
on account of his tallneſs and his power; 
and Abbe, on account of the abbeys of St 
Denys, of St Germain-des-Pres, and of. St 

Martin of Tours, which he poſſeſſec. 
and employments, for which e did homage 
to the king, and he increaſed yet more his 
riches — titles of honour. About the 
fame time a furious war broke out between 
Otho king of Germany and Lotaire. This 
laſt having marched his army as far as 
Aix-la-Chapelle, thought to ſurpriſe Otho 
as he fat at table: he eſcaped; and fled 
with the lords of his company. Otho, in 
his turn, over-ran almoſt all France with a 
great army, and approached Montmartre, 
a mountain near Paris, where he wanted. 
he faid, to ſing a Hallelijab. He cauſed 


that 
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that faying to be tepeated to Hugh Capet, 


who loſt no time in marching againſt that 
prince, who threatened him: he killed 
many of his men, and put him to flight. 
A little after Lotaire died, and left his ſon 
Louis, who was nineteen years of age, un- 
der the tuition of Hugh. Charles his bro- 
ther was reckoned the enemy of the king- 
dom of France ; for King Otho had created 
him duke of Lorraine, ſolely to defend that 


e of _e Germans * the * rench. 


Leers v. ten LE Pi r. 
The idle F ellow. 


1 1 as Lotaite was land, his ſon 


| Louis, who had been crowned in the life- 


time of his father, in 979, and married to 
Blanche, daughter of an Aquitanian lord, 
Was acknowledged king by all the grandees 

of the ſtate; but his reign was not long; 
he was poiſoned, as is ſaid, by his wife 
Blanche, after a reign of a year and four 
months. When Louis V. died, there re- 
mained no more princes of the race of 
Louis le Debonnaire, but Charles duke of 
Lorraine, brother of King Lotaire. Charles 
was hated by the French lords, becauſe 
he 'paſſed his life in Germany, deſpiſing 
France, and becauſe he choſe rather to do 

HR to King Otho for. that part of Lor- 


1 aine 
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raine which he poſſeſſed, then to King Lo- 
taire his brother, againſt whom he was of- 
ten at war, and on whoſe dominions he 
often made depredations. 
Hugh Caper then cunningly taking ad- 
vantage of theſe cauſes of hatred, had pre- 
pared a road for his own acquiring the 
ſovereign power, to which his granduacle 
Eudes, and his grandfather Robert, had 
been raiſed by the ſuffrages of the grandees 
of the nation. 

1 have already obſerved, that from the 
reign of Charles le Chauve, the Bald, the 
5 had begun to make their ſons ſuc- 
ceed in the duchies and counties which 
they poſſeſſed; and that had become a 
cuſtom when en Capet came to the 
throne. 

This prince, nephew by bis mother to 
the emperor Otho I. was the moſt power 
ful lord of the kingdom of France, which 
then comprehended all the countries be- 
tween the ocean and the rivers of the 
Scheld, the Meuſe, the Saone, and: the 
Rhone, and was extended beyond the Py- 
renean mountains; Catalonia, and Rouſſil- 
lon were likewiſe a part of it. He poſ- 
ſeſſed in property all the lands of the 
duchy of France, which had at firſt been 
given to Robert le Fort, the Strong, his 
e and indeed Hugh the 

i I Great 
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Great was called prince of the French, the 
Burgundians, the Bretons, and the Nor- 
mans, becauſe that great government com- 
1 originally all thoſe provinces. N 
The ſucceſſors of Robert le Fort, the 
Strong, who poſſeſſed the duchy of France, 
preſerved a right of pre- eminence over ſuch 
as were dukes or counts of thoſe coun- 
tries: for that reaſon the dukes of Nor- 
mandy, though they never did homage 
but to the kings, called nevertheleſs the 
dukes of France their lords, as did Ri- 
chard I. duke of Normandy, to Hugh Ca- 
pet, even before the elevation of that. 
prince to the throne of France. Higher 
rittany was alſo within the juriſdiction of 
that duchy, as appears by the donation 
which the dukes Robert and Hugh the 
Great made of that country tothe Normans | 
on the Loire, As to. Burgundy, it was 
then poſſeſſed by Eudes Henry, brother of 
Hugh Capet. King Robert, nephew of 
Eudes Henry, took poſſeſſion of it, after 
his death, as of an hereditary eſtate : in 
fine, the duchies of Anjou and Chartres 
held alſo of the duchy. of France. 

Hugh Capet being then in ſo high eſti- 
mation in the kingdom, in the middle of 
which his own eſtates were ſituated, it is 
not wonderful, that, having already had a 
nn (Eudes) a and a grandfather (Ro- 

bert 
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bert II.) kings of France, there was an 
intention to make him king, in excluſion 
of Charles duke of Lorraine. 7 | 
Moreover, his elevation by the gran- 
dees was not a new thing: there had been 
before ſeen more than one example of it 

in the vaſt monarchy of Charlemagne; ſe- 


veral princes who were not of the race of Fo 


that great emperor, had taken the title of 
king in Italy and Germany. N 
We have ſeen that Boſon, brother-in- 
law of Charles le Chauve, the Bald, had 
been declared king of Burgundy on this 
fide Jura, or of Arles, by the biſhops and 
lords of that country. Rodolph, the fon 
of Conrad, count of Paris, a relation of 
Hugh Capet, had ſettled himſelf in Bur- 
gundy beyond the Jura, and had taken 
the title of king: he would have done the 
ſame thing in the kingdom of Lorraine, if 
the emperor Arnold had not oppoſed it. 
So when the grandees of France choſe for 
themſelves a new king in the perſon of 
Hugh Capet, it did not look fo ſtrange as 
it appears to us at this time “: it was 74 ; 


It is well known, that none of the three races of 
the kings of France had any right to the crown, be- 
fore the election of the kings who are their chiefs. 
But when once the French put the diadem on their 
head, it was always on 1 that it ſhould paſsi\to 
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the ſame conditions as they had choſen the 
kings of the firſt and ſecond race, that 1s 
to ſay, on condition that the crown ſhould 
paſs to their deſcendents. in a direct male 
line, agreeable to the ſyſtem of their go- 
vernment. For, as Foulques, archbiſhop 
of Rheims, faid to the emperor. Arnold, 
it was a thing known to all nations, that 
the crown of France was hereditary, and 
children there ſucceed to their father. 
Such is the origin and ſplendor of the 
houſe of Hugh Capet, whoſe poſterity has 
reigned for 700 years over the French, 
and which has given kings to Italy, Po- 
land, Hungary, Navarre, and emperors to 
Conſtantinople. 


G K . 
Hucn Carr. 


S I derive my origin from the Cape - 
vingians, I deſign to write their hi- 
ſtory at greater length than I have done 
that of the two preceding races *. 


their male deſcendents, agreeably to the ſyſtem of 
their government, as has been ſeen in the two pre- 
ceding races, aod as will further appear in the hiſtory 
of Hugh Capet's ſucceſſors. | 
- * It is the Dauphin, ſon of Louis XIV. who is 
ſpeaking here. See the prefatory advertiſement. 


Hugh 
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Hugh Capet, chief of this laſt race, was 
.crowned-at Noyon, by the archbiſhop of 
Rheims, in the year 987. Six months af- 
tet, he aſſociated his ſon Robert to the 
royalty: but the firſt years of this reign 
were not peaceable; whether becauſe ſeve- 
ral lords on the other ſide the Loire re- 
fuſed to acknowledge Hugh's title, or be- 
cauſe Charles, duke of Lorraine, mad with 
grief to [ſee himſelf deprived of the king- 
dom, raiſed troops, and made himſelf ma- 


ſer of Laon and Rheims. Hugh march- >* 


ed immediately againſt the lords. of Aquij- 
taine, whom he obliged to acknowledge 
his ſovereignty. Borel, count of Barcelona, 
alſo did homage to him. Hugh turned 
afterward his arms againſt Charles, who 
at firſt defeated. him and forced him to 
fly; but that prince not knowing how to 
take advantage of his victory, ſhut him- 
ſelf up in the city of Laon, whoſe biſhop 
Hugh had gained over to his ſide; this 
— 2 called Aſcelin-Adalberon, betray- 
ed Charles, who was conducted to Orleans, 
where he died ſome time after. He left 
8 1 children who took refuge in Ger- 
| Though Hugh was powerful by 
him IF, his authority . was nevertheleſs 
weakened by that which the lords had af- 
ſumed in their own provinces, and that 
prince ſupported * title of king * 
1 ö 
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- by cunning and prudence, thou Arength 
1 _ authority. He died after a reign. of 
ten years, and was buried at St Denys. 
2 He left the kingdom to his only ſon Ro- 
bert, ho began to humble the Pride of 
a ſome lords. 


Rozram: 


This. prince had married Bertha, widow 

of Eudes, Count de Blois, and ſiſter. of 

- Rodolphus III. king of Burgundy ; but, as 
ewas his relation within the prohibited 
degrees, Pope Gregory V. in a council at 
Rome, held in 998, declared that he ſnould 
be excommunicated if he did not leave her: 
the king ſubmitted, though with ſome diffi- 
culty. Henry, his father's brother, having 
left by will the duchy of Burgundy to 
Otho- William count of Burgundy, Robert 
pretended that the will had been ſuggeſt- 
ed; and, though that Count had got on his 
Sade — French lords, the king, aſſiſted 
by Richard duke of Normandy, made him- 
ſelf maſter of Burgundy, as of. an heritage 
which belonged to him, and obliged Otho- 
William to content himſelf with his own 
county, ſituated beyond the Saone. 

- Robert, after having repudiated Ber- 
tha, who | nevertheleſs continued to take 
the title of "queen, thought of * 
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-a new. alliance, and married Conſtance, 
daughter of William I. count of Provence, 
a woman haughty and imperious, to that 


height, that ſhe made uſe of the aſſaſſins, 


ſent her by Foulques count d' Anjou, to 
kill Hugh de Beauvais, count Palatine, the 
King's firſt miniſter, becauſe ſhe could not 
bring him over to her mind. Robert took 
no notice of this injury, to avoid greater 
inconveniencies. He brought to- reaſon, 
partly by his authority and partly by 
ſtrength of arms, ſome lords who were ma- 
king diſturbances in the provinces, and vi- 
olating the rights of the church. 
As he had had ſome differences with die 
emperor Henry II. after things were ac- 
commodated, it was reſolved, in order to 
ſtrengthen the friendſhip between theſe two 
princes, fo illuſtrious for their virtues, that 
they ſhould have an interview. They came 
to the banks of the Meuſe, which ſepara- 
ted their dominions. There were boats 
ready to. carry them to the middle of the 
river, where they were to converſe together; 
for ſo matters had been regulated. The 
emperor, having paſſed firſt to the oppo- 
ſite bank of the river, was received by the 
king moſt magnificently and honourably. 
The day after the king went alſo to viſit 
the emperor, who entertained him in the 
ſame way that he had * received. 
There 


not ſuffer them to he examined for that 
crime, laying, that he could not refolve 


Charitable to the poor; he had even 200 
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There have been obſerved in King Ro- 


bert many admirable virtues, among others 
his piety and clemency. He cauted the 
communion to be adminiſtered to ſome 


ho were accuſed af having con- 
inſt him; and, after that, would 


8 


eance on thoſe whom — ma- 


to 
ſter had received at his table. He was very 


of them in his retinue, whom he ſerved 

in perſon ; and our hiſtorians obſerve that 
he had cured ſome of them by his touch. 
His principal attention was to take care 
that the lords ſhould adminiſter juſtice to 
their people, and, to effectuate 2 pur- 


_ he employed all his authority. 


Tie had chad an elder fon, named Hugh, 
he had cauſed to be ridding m his 


—vßpͤ— — df -wihoon .he — 


_— by death at the age of twenty- 
<ig ht years, in 1026. At laſt, after a reign 

thirty-four years, he died at Melun, in 
12031, om left three ſons, Henry, Robert, 
and Eudes. The firſt was his ſucceſſor, 
and the ſecond was the branch of the an- 
cient dukes of Burgundy. 


HENRY 


| 4 | | 


een Nl re e 


ame already enraged wwe — | 
had been made king in her huſband's life- 
time, in 1027, inſtead of Robert, her 
younger ſon, whom ſhe favoured, began 
her cabals again when he mounted the 
throne : ſhe engaged in her party ſome 
lords, and obliged the king to retire into 
Normandy, with eleven more : he return- 
ed at' the head of a powerful army, with 
which he reduced Robert; he treated in the 
ſame manner his other brother Eudes; who 
had likewiſe declared war againſt him. 
After theſe confuſions were appeaſed, he 
governed the kingdom peaceably. 'How- 
ever, in the laſt years of his reign, -he had 
ſome diſadvantage in the war which he 
carried on againſt William the "Baſtard, 
duke of Normandy, who had ſucceeded 
Robert II. his father, who died in Aſia in 
the city of Nice, on his return from a pil- 
grimage which he had made into Paleſtine. 
| Thoſe pilgrimages began to be faſhion- 
able, eſpecially among the Norman lords, 
who ſet the example to the reſt. Foulques 
count d' Anjou, who had cauſed Hugh de 
Beauvais ta be aſſaſſinated, did public pe- 
nance at Jeruſalem for his crimes: he or- 
dered one of his ſervants to drag him 


through the ſtreets as far as the holy ſe- 
pulchre, 
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him, Robert declared war 
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pulchre, with a cord about his neck, while 


another laſhed him with rods; he aſked 
Panden of God aloud with many tears. 
King Henry, after having got the crown 
put on . ded of his fon Philip, in 1059, 
hen but ſeven years old, died the year 
-following at Vitry, a caſtle. lying in the fo- 
melt of Bievre, 'oriFountainbleau. N 


| P HILIP I. 
13 tutor, in ikke it 


Baldwin count of Flanders, his uncle Ey 


the mother's ſice. The Gaſcons having 
rebelled in the beginning of his reign, 
this prince raiſed a great army to reduce 
them; but, deſigning to ſurpriſe them, he 
made a ſhew af carrying the war into 
Spain againſt the Sarraſins; and, coming 
into the country on that” pretext, he fell 
upon them unexpected 
to ſubmit. 
William duke of W called the 
 Conquerer, n ſubdued England, got 
himſelf c king of that country. As 
he had iproiniſes the duchy of Normandy 
to his ſon Robert, and had not given it to 
againſt him. 
There was a great battle fought, in which 
the father and ſon met. The ſon, without 
nn his father, 2 on the you 
Wien 


cv 


ſoon as he ſhould: 


(Philip 8) 0 Franc. _ 


with a thruſt of his lance: there was in- 
ſtantly a cry that it was the king. The 
young prince, amazed, lighted from his 
horſe, and threw himſelf; at his father's 
feet. William, moved with his tears, par- 
doned him, and gave him the eee f 
he was demanding. | 

William was fat and bulky. Philip aſced 
one day, in a joke, when he would be de- 
livered? The prince, being informed of 
that piece of raillery, ordered him to be ny 
That it would not be long; and, that, as 
get up again, he would: 
go and make him a viſit with 10,006 lan- 
ces, inſtead of wax candles. In fact, in a 
ſhort time, he made much devaſtation 
the kin See what uſually the rail- 
leries © 'princes: produce; they excite cruel 
hatreds, and often bloody wars 

It was in the reign of Philip that peter 


the Hermit x preached up the cruſade; that 


is to ſay, a league againſt the Mahometans, 
who kept in ſlavery the Chriſtians in the 
Holy Land, and thoſe of almoſt all the Eaſt. 
Pope Urban II. came into France, whence 
moſt aſũſtance was ed, and, having 
held a council of 310 biſhops, at Clermont 
in Auvergne, he animated the princes and 
nations to that enterpriſe. 300, ooo mem 
took the croſs, who compoſed three great 
armies; of which one, commanded by Pe- 
"op 


ter * „ —— . jy ; 
sin Hun through which it paſ- 
Rd. Theſe — and — troops 
were guilty of the greateſt irregularities, 
Pillaging the effects of their hoſts, raviſh- 
ing their wives and daughters, and ſetting 
fire to every thing in their way. After this 
manner, they ſaid, they were preparing to 
treat the Turks. The Hungarians killed a 
eat number of them, and the remainder, 
after paſſing the ſtreights of Conſtantinople, 
was entirely defeated, near Nice, in Aſia 
Minor, by Soliman ſultan of Nice. 
The two other armies, compoſed of the 
flower of the nobility, joined in the ſame 
country, where Hugh Tall, brother of 
Philip, and Robert duke of Normandy, 
though they were of royal birth, yielded the 
command to Godfrey of — duke of 
Lower Lorraine, on account of his valour 
and capacity in the conduct of war. 
As they were continuing their march, 
Sol man oppoſed it, and was defeated. The 
cruſaders, croiſes, took Ni ice, the capital 
of his kingdom, and cut in pieces an army 
of 100,000 men, whom the allies of the 
Turks ſent to their aſſiſtance. The victo- 
rious army over- run Lycia, Pamphilia, and 
Cilicia, and laid ſiege to Antioch, which 
held out ſeven months. The Chriſtians, 
* taking it, beſieged Jeruſalem, and 
took 
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dook it. Godfrey was elected king of it; 
but, as they were going to put the reg al 
crown on his head, he ſaid, he would not 
be crowned as a king, where his Maſter, 
treated like a ſlave, and crowned with 
thorns, had ſuffered To many reproaches | 
and indignities. 

Some time after, che ſultan of Egypt ſent 
an army of 400,000 foot, and 100,000 
horſe, to beſiege Jeruſalem. Godfrey was 
not afraid to march againſt this innumer- 
able multitude with an army of 13, 0 
foot and 5000 horſe. He returned victe- 
rious from this battle, and took all Pale- 
ſtine, excepting a very few towns. God, 
irritated againſt the Chriſtians, did not 
permit them long to enjoy ſo great a king. 
He died the ſame year that he had been 
crowned, extremely regretted by every bo- 
dy. His piety and juſtice were ſtill more 
remarkable than his valour, and he alone 
was capable of ſupporting the affairs of the 
Chriſtians in that country. _ 

Baldwin, his brother, ſucceeded 7 0 | 
but he had neither the ſame authority nor 
the ſame ſucceſs : 300,000 men took the 
croſs to go to his aſſiſtance. Alexis, em- 
peror of the Eaſt, deceitfully deſtroyed 
50,000 of them, who were paſling through 
his dominions : thoſe. who commanded 
them, ſuch as Hugh the Tall, who was 
ei „ going 
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A ſecond time into Paleſtine, with the 


Court de Blois, had difficulty to eſcape in- 


to Cilicia. Thus this great army was ruin- 
ed and miſerably diſſipated. Hugh, the 


king's brother, died of the wounds he had 


received, and was buried at Tarſus, 
Whilſt all Europe was buſied in fo 
great actions, Philip was paſſing away his 


life in pleaſure. He was become deſpe- 


rately enamoured with Bertrade, his kinſ- 
woman, and wife of Foulques Rechin, count 
d' Anjou; he had even married her after 
taking her by force from her huſband. 


The pope, having declared this marriage 


null, excommunicated the king. That 
prince laughed at the excommunication; 
and, long after, he got his marriage ap- 
proved and confirmed by an apoſtolical le- 
gate in a council. 

Philip, continuing to lead an effeminate 


and lazy life, thought of nothing becoming 


a king. His ſlothful inaQtivity gave hopes 


to William Rufus, king of England, ſon of 
the Conqueror, that he m «ay make him- 


ſelf maſter of France. e began with 


Normandy, which he wanted to ſeize in ab- 
ſence of his brother Robert, who was at the 
Holy Land. The thing happened accor- 
he to his expectation; but when Robert 
returned, he drove him out of Normandy, 


and back into England. 


The 
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The wars continued a long time between 
theſe two brothers, and were at laſt termi- 
nated by the taking of Robert, whom, ac- 
cording to ſome authors, his brother deprived 
of his ſight, by cauſing a baſon of flaming 
copper to be placed before his eyes; but 
other authors do not mention that piece of 
cruelty, During this time the young prince 
Louis, fon of Bertha, whom Philip had re- 

pudiated, being grown up, appeared ca- 
pable of the management of affairs. And 
indeed the king his father intruſted to him 
all his power, which he uſed with as much 
prudence as juſtice. _- eee 

He hindered, either by addreſs, or even 
by force, the lords from oppreſſing their 
ſubjects, and particularly the churchmen. 
His ſteadineſs made him to be feared and 
reſpected through all the kingdom: but as 

he ſometimes 2 4 his power for the protec- 
tion of unworthy actions, the lords decla- 
red they would obey him no longer. So 
true is it that juſtice is the real ſupport of 
the prince's authority. _ 5 3 

I be emperor Henry V. who had been ſo 
audacious as to put his father Henry IV. in 
priſon, forced likewiſe Pope Paſcal Il. to take 
refuge in France. The king and his ſon . 
Louis proftrated themſelves before him, and 
by their mediation peace was made between 
the pope and the emperor. This pope ha- 
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ving held a council at Troyes, declared the 
marriage null that had been agreed between. 
Louis and the princeſs Luciana, daughter 
of Guy count de Rochefort; which occa- 
fioned: between Louis and. the cqunt a Ws, 
m which Louis got the victory 

This prince had been lon og Gckly, oeca- 
honed by the poiſon which Ris ſtepmother 
Bertrade had given him, in order to make 
the Kingdom fa f Il into the hands of the chil- 
dren which ſhe had had by Philip ; but he 
recovered his health, and ſucceeded his fa- 
ther, who died ſome time after in 1108, at 
the caſtle of Melun, after a reign of forty- 
nine years. He was buried in the V 
of St Benedict on the . 
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As ſoon as Louis was crowned at Sens, he 
marched his troops againſt Guy count de 
Rochefort, who was making war againſt 
him with ſome others of his allies. He took 
their ſtrongeſt fortifications ; but they found. 
| themſelves enabled to continue the war by 
means of a difference- which happened be- 
tween France and England. 

Louis pretended that Henry I. of Eng- 
land, when doing him homage for Norman- 
dy, had promiſed to demoliſh Giſors. Hen- 
ry faid the contrary. Louis maintained 

ſtrenuouſly 
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ſtrenuduſſy what he had advanced, and ſent 
to challenge the king of England to ſingle 
combat, meaning thereby to prove, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the time, that What he 
had ſaid was true. Henry declined the chal- 
lenge; ſo that they were obliged to come 
to a_general battle, in Which the Engliſh 
were vanquiſhed, The confederate lords, 
hevertheleſs, Joined the king of England;. 
and even Philip, Louis's brother, truſting 
in the intereſt of his mother Bertrade, e- 
ſpouſed that party. The king ſuſpecting. 
this, ſeized immediately the two fortifica- 
tions which he had, Mante and Montléri. 
About the ſame time Louis protected 
Thibauld count de Chartres againſt Hugh 
lord of Puiſet, who waſted his country; but 
the ungrateful count had the audacity to. 
challenge Louis about a caſtle which he was 
continuing to fortify on the frontiers. of his. 
country, though the king had prohibited 
him to finiſh that work. Louis accepted 
the challenge, and gave his own [teward to 
fight againſt the count's chamberlain. The 
lords, out of reſpect for the king, would not 
appoint a place for that combat, ſo that 
Tic dectived- war hn ee he 
joined the King of England and the other 
confederates ; but the king nevertheleſs got 
the better of the rebels, and took and de- 
moliſhed their caſtles. 0 
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T0 kala the king 
make a diverſion. for his forces, Louis. in- 
duced William, that king's nephew, to re- 


demand Normandy. which had. belon ged to 3 
Duke Robert. his father, whom the king of 3 


England ſtill kept in priſon; but, 5 war 
which Louis undertook on that occaſion 
had not a ſucceſs favourable for William, 
who. remained a private ſubje& till 1128, 
that King Louis got him acknowledged 
earl of Flanders. 

The king's: deſign in that was to ſet up 


2 powerful adverſary againſt the king of 


England, This Wea endeayoured to ſup- 
_port himſelf by the Count d Anjou, to make 


a diverſion, and concluded with, him the 


marriage of his daughter Matilda to God- 
frey, firnamed Plantagenet, the Count's ſon. 
The princeſs Matilda was widow of the Em- 
peror Henry, who died in 1124. | 

It was the- ſame.emperor who that very 
year had invaded France with a formidable 
army, at the inſtigation of the king of Eng- 


land. Louis raifed an army of 200,000 


men, only out of the provinces of Cham- 
pagne, Picardy, Byrgun dy, the territories 
of Orleans, Etampes, Nevers, and the iſle 
of France; which fo terrified his enemies, 
that they durſt not even attack his king- 
dom, which before *. expected to de- 
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This prince ated always with vigour in 
peace and in. war. He ſignalized his valour 


in all the battles in which. he was preſent, 
and he even received honourable wounds 


in them. Wearied with ſo many wars, and 


ſo much buſineſs, he thought it now time 
do devolve Philip a part of his cares, 
and he cauſed him to be crowned at Rheims 
in 1129; but as the prince was paſſing 
through one of the ſuburbs of Paris, a hog 
8 white” had entangled itſelf between * 
- horſe's legs, made him fall, and Philip was 
cruſhed to death with his fall; fo true is Ir | 
that death ſpares neither rank nor age. The 
king did not long ſurvive Philip; he died 
in 1137, after he had cauſed his ſecond fon 
Eouis to be crowned, who was afterward 
called Louis the Young, and getting him 


married to Alienor, daughter and heireſs of 


William duke of Guienne.. 


At this time Philip the king's fon; arch+ 


: dee of Paris, gave a memorable example 


of modeſty, when, on being elected biſnop 


of / Paris, he yielded his biſnopric to Peter 
Lombard, who was called maſter of the 


ſentences or maxims, as to a man of more 


abilities than himſelf for that high dignity. 
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| Loss vn. athbhicd Lz Javer, 5 


The Young.” 
things which Ga niads 


| Among many 


the reign of Louis the Young remarkable, 
may be joe any the multiplicati 


tion of the 
communities, ſocieties, or clubs of burgeſſes 
in very many towns of the different pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. There had already 
appeared ſome examples of theſe eſtabliſh- 
ments in the two preceding reigns. Louis 
was ſenſible how much aſſiſtance he might 
procure from them to humble the exceſſive 
r of the lords who abuſed their vaſ—-— 


„contrived to form corporations 


ſubject to their own-peculiat ſtatutes; they 


thereby, in ſome meaſure, withdrew from 
the dominion of their natural lords, and in- 


deed they pretended to owe direct ſubmif- 


ſion only to the king, to whom they 
troops to ſerve him in his wars. 


the teaſon that Louis and his Deca ſo 
eaſily n. their conſent to the eſtabliſl- 


tions or communities, 
which their vaſſals themſelves erected in the 
lands holding of them. 

Louis, by kis marriage with Alienor, was 


become maſter of Guienne and Poitou; and 
was, by that means, enabled to render his 


authority 


(Louis VII.) of FRANCE. _ 


authority more reſpectable, which he did on. 
ſeveral occaſions. . s 
The archiepiſcopal ſee of n be- 
coming vacant, Pope Innocent II. without 
regard to the perſon. whom the clergy, had, 
elected, gave that prelature to Peter de la 
 Chatre. . Louis would hinder him from 
performing his functions, and was excom- 
municated by the pope ;. but as. he thought. 
that Thibauld count de Champ agne had 
inſtigated the pope againſt him, he entered 
the count's country, where he 5 eve- 
ry thing, not. ſparing even the churches, 
and among the reſt he burnt one in which 
1300 men had taken refuge. He was ex- 
NY penitent for this piece of inhuma- 
pity; and all that the celebrated. St Bernard 
could do, could never remove his fears that 
God would never forgive him. 
I 0 expiate his crime, he reſolyed to rake 
the croſs, and go to. the aſſiſtance. of the, 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, which was in the 
5 of a young child, called Baldwin, un- 
der the tuition of his mother. The empe- 
ror Conrad took at the ſame time a ſimilar 
reſolution, and marched out of his own terri- 
tories with 60,000 men. The king's expe-. 
dition was. deferred, becauſe. Eugene III. 
baniſhed by the Romans, had taken refuge 
in France, The kin received him, accord-. 


ing to the cuſtom of his anceſtors, with all 
manner 
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manner of reſpect. Afterward, when he 
was ready to ſet out, he went to St Denys to 
receive in ceremony the royal ſtandard, call- 


ed the Oriflamme, which the kings were ac- 


cuſtomed to uſe in their wars. He left his 


kingdom in the hands of Ralph count de 
Vermandois, and of Suger abbot of St 
Denys. He found at Nice the emperor 


Conrade, of whoſe army Emmanuel, em- 


peror of the Eaſt, had deſtroyed 50,000 


_ Whilſt Louis was making hafte to ar- 
rive at Jerufalem, Raimond prince of An- 
tioch, his wife's uncle, begged him to 
ſtop in that country to aſſiſt him in the en- 
largement of his dominions; which the 
king having refuſed, becauſe he would not 
defer his principal deſign, Raimond per- 
ſuaded Alienor, who had accompanied her 
hafband into Afta, to leave him, on pre- 
text that he was her relation. Louis, how- 
ever, forced his wife to follow him into 
Paleſtine. He marched to Jeruſalem; then 
he beficged Damaſcus, which the treache- 
ry of _— Chriſtians of the country hin- 


_ dered him from taking. Diſappointed in 


that expectation, he thought of nothing 
but returning. As he was coming back 


by fea, he met the fleet of the Greeks 


who were at war with Roger king of Sici- 
ly, and was made priſoner : but Roger co- 
FT -- ming 
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ming up, beat the Greek army, and ſet 
Louis at liberty. 
On his return to France, he 3 with 
his wife, either from ſcrupulouſneſs, or 
jealoufy, or for ſome other reaſon: he af- 
ſembled on this account a council at Bau- 
gency. She married Henry, duke of Nor- 
mandy, count d' Anjou, and heir of the 
king of England: ſhe brought him in 
pant the. ; 4H of Aquitaine, and the 
county of Poitiers. It was great occaſion 
of grief to Louis, to ſee the power and 
domains of England ſo much increaſed in 
France; thence likewiſe aroſe the bloody 
wars which laſted 200 years and by which 
the monarchy was almoſt utterly deſtroyed.” 
Nevertheleſs, Louis. married his daughter 
to the king of England's elded fon 3 
as if theſe kings bad not been ſufficiently 
formidable in Ei Trance, he gave in portion 
to the princeſs the town of Glow, which 
was very conſiderable at that time. bf 
There were in this reign many wars be- 
tween France and England, but no conſi- 
derable advantage gained on either ſide. 
Louis protected againſt Henry II. king of 
England, Thomas archbiſhop of Canter- 
Kean his chancellor, a man 2 great ſanc- 
and courage, whom that king had: ba- 
bed out of his dominions, becauſe he 


re to nt to laws deſtructive © 
tne 
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the liberties of the church. E enter- 


tained him honourably in France, and 


made his peace with the king of England; 
but the former differences being ſoon re- 


newed, ſome ruffians, thinking to do a 


pleaſure to Henry, who had fhown an in- 
clination to be rid of that prelate, killed 
him in his church, in the middle of his 


clergy, while he was at divine fervice. 


This is not the proper place to relate 
how Henry was excommunicated for this 
ſacrilegious murder, nor the public ſatiſ- 
faction that he gave before the tomb of 


that holy archbiſhop ; but it maſt not be 


omitted, that after this a& of piety and pe- 
nance, the king's children who had rebel- 
led againſt their father, with the privity of 
queen Alienor their mother, and under the 
Protection of Louis, were ſoon reduced to 


their obedience, partly by their own good- 


will, and partly by force. Thomas was num - 
bered amon 5 the martyrs, and was greatly 
worſhipped the Engliſh : King Louis 
went to England to 25 3 

This prince was very pious, and the 
protectiof that he gore to the popes is 


a ſtrong proof of it. He received with 


the moſt cordial reſpect and kindneſs Eu- 
gene III. whom we have already mention- 
ed, and afterward Alexander III. who was 


baniſhed from Rome by the faCtion of the 


emperor 
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emperor Frederic II. and of che antipope 
Victor. Louis died at Paris the 18th of 
September 1180; he wes buried in the 
church of the abbey of Barbeau, which he 
had founded. 


PHIL I II. 


Pit called Auguſtus, the Conquer- 
or, or the Gift of God, Dieu donn, about 
fifteen years of age, and crowned at Rheims 
in 1179, in the lifetime of his father, 
was under the tuition of the earl of Flan- 
ders, and began his reign by acts of piety 
and juſtice: he enacted penalties againſt 
ba e, which has been followed by 
his ſucceſſors at their acceſſion to the 
crown. He baniſned the comedians, Who 
corrupted manners by indecent repreſen- 

tations; and what was before given to the 
comedians, Beten to be diſtributed to the 

r. 
About this time there was a holy Kaki 
made, which was called the truce or peace 
of God, in which the lords ſwore, that 
ſuch as ſhould make war againſt each o- 
ther, or ſhould fight a duel, ſhould be ve- 
ry rigorouſly puniſhed. For that purpoſe 
commiſſaries were eſtabliſhed in the pro- 
vinces for the determination of all diſ- 
putes and quarrels; and ſuch as would not 
Vol. I. J. ſubmit, 


| chard . of England to engage him in that 
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ſubmit, were purſued into the very.church. 


es, which were an aſylum to others. Some- 


thing like this was done in the reign. of 
Louis XIV. who not. only imitates, but 
even ſurpaſſes the excellent actions of his 
predeceſſors. 
Philip began his wars after the example 
of the kings his anceſtors, by protectin 
the eccleſiaſtics and other ſubjects. nit 
the lords who oppreſſed them; Re belides 
that, he was engaged in two great wars, of 
which it is proper to give a particular ac- 


count; one in the Holy Land, and the o- 


ther againſt England. He received a ſo- 


lemn embaſſy ſent him from Jeruſalem 
with the keys of the city, and to demand 
this Note en He reſolved to march in 
perſon to its defence with a numerous ar- 


my; but a variety of affairs having hin- 
dered the execution of that deſign, the 


city was taken by Saladin, king of Syria 
and Egypt. Thus was loſt ihe kingdom 
of Jeruſalem, after having laſted eighty- 
eight years, The. king was much afflicted 
with that loſs, and in an interview which 
he had with the king of Caſtile, they both 
reſolyed to join together, and ſave the re- 
mains of that diſtreſſed kingdom, and re- 
i Epfuuier Jeruſalem. - 


Philip made peace likewiſe. with Ri- 


* 
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war. Theſe two kings arrived i in Sicily; 
where the diſſenſions which happened be- 
tween them, occaſioned Philip to depart 
from many of his rights, that he might 
not retard their pious enterpriſe. Richard, 
however, had no thoughts. of ſetting: out; 
and Philip having ſet ſail, arrived near A. 
cra two months before bim. Aca or A- 
cra, called Acon by the inhabitants of Pa- 
leſtine, and by the Greeks Ptolemais, a 
town fituated on the ſea, between Phee- 
nicia and the Holy Land, was beſieged 
for almoſt two years by the Chriſtians. 
Frederic, the ſon of the emperor Frederic 
Barberoſſa, Redbeard, was come to the 
camp with his fleet; but the hopes that he 
gave the Chriſtians was of ſhort continu- 
ance, that young prince dying a ſhort time 
after his arrival. 
The Germans who came with him, find- 
ing themſelves without a leader, returned. 
T hey were deſpaiting to take the place, on 
account of the vigorous reſiſtance of the 
beſieged, when they ſaw Philip appear. 
The fine troops that he brought, and the 
new warlike machines which he had for 
battering the walls, reftored the hopes of 
the befiegers. Immediately new works were 
begun, and carried forward to the walls; 
forts were made in the camp to defend its 
any” towers were raiſed, and brought 
L_2 $45 . 
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forward; batteries were mounted for pla- 
cing che machines, which threw ſo great 
a quantity of ſtones, that neither on the 
walls nor in the ſtreets were they in ſafe- 
ty; at laſt, by means of the battering- 
rams, the walls were ſo violently ſhaken, 
that a great breach was made through 
which the town might be taken by aſſault; 
but Philip being informed that Richard 
was landing with his army, wanted to do 
him the pleaſure to wait for him, in order 
to ſhare with him the glory of the enter- 

riſe. 
1 That prince, after his departure from 
Sicily, was thrown by a tempeſt into the 
iſland of Cyprus, where a Greek called 
Iſaac commanded, who, inſtead of being 
uſeful to him or ſending him proviſions, | 

did all he could to deſtroy him. Richard 
enraged, made himſelf maſter of the iſland, 
and carried. off with him the Greek and 
his wife in golden fetters. As ſoon as he 
had diſembarked his army, new diſſenſions 
aroſe between the two kings, becauſe Ri- 
chard made a bad return to Philip's civi- 
lities, and even refuſed to ſhare the booty 
with him, as they had agreed. That de- 


layed the taking of the city for a long 


time; but the inhabitants, who knew not 
what was doing in the camp, demanded a 


capitulation. The conditions were, that 
they 
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they uld give up with their city the 
real croſs, and all the Chriſtian prifoners. 


mans, who had come with the duke of 
Auſtria, entered at the breach, and plant- 
ed their ſtandard on che wall; but the 
French and Engitſh haſtening thither, took 
it down, not being willing that 'the'Germans 
mould have the glory of carrying the city. 

The beſieged immediately laid down their 
arms, and ſurrendered at diſcretion. The 
priſoners and booty were divided between 
the two kings. Philip diſtributed his own 
ſhare of the booty whk royal magnificencc- 
Richard put to death without exception 
that part of the inhabitants that fell to his 
ſhare, and did fo becauſe he had not been | 
able to find the true croſs. 

After taking the city, Philip- ret to 
return home; and though his pretext was 
his own ſickneſs and that of his army, he 
was blamed by every body for abandoning 
the enterpriſe without profiting by the glo- 
rious conqueſt he had juſt made. Richard 
pod his departure as much as poflible, 
For fear that Philip ſhould take advantage 
of his abſence to conquer the territo- 

ries that he had in France; but he remo- 
ved his fears, by promiſing to undertake 
nothing againſt bim till forty days after 


Richard ſhould be returned into his own 
3 kingdom. 


Whilſt they were capitulating, the Ger- 5 
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kingdom. He left that prince ten thou- 
* foot, and ſix hundred knights, under 
the command of Hugh duke of Bur- 
4 gundy. 
Philip paſſed through Italy; and, after 
paying his obeiſance to the pope, ſet out 
for France. Mean-time Richard, having 
exchanged the kingdom of Cyprus for that 
of Jeruſalem, which Guy de Luſignan 
. yielded to him, puſhed his conqueſts fo 
far, that he reduced almoſt all Paleſtine 
under his ſubjection. 
.. - His name was univerſally terrible, 40d 
; it is obſerved, that mothers, who wanted 
to fright their children, threatened them 
with King Richard. But, amidſt all thoſe 
ſucceſſes, his continual fear that Philip 
would break his word to him, and take 
poſſeſſion of his territories, obliged him to 
leave all. As he returned through Auſtria, 
the duke, whom he had offended at the 
ſiege of Acra, cauſed him to be arreſted, 
and put him into the hands of the empe- 
ror Henry VI. Such was the ſucceſs of 
this cruſade. _ 
In order to underſtand the ſequel of the 
Wars which Philip declared againſt England, 
we muſt regapitulate affairs farther back. 
Philip, before the cruſade, had been at 
War with Henry and Richard, kings of 
England, over Mags he had — con- 
| ſiderable 


* 
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| ſiderable advantages 3 but, by the treaties 


of peace that were made, he reſtored moſt 
of the towns he had taken, and eſpecially 
he yielded much in the laſt treaty, becauſe 
he was earneſt to ſee the war in the Coats 
Land begun. 
Richard being arreſted: in Germany; as as 
has been ſaid, Philip contributed as much 
as he could to the continuance of his con- 
finement, and entered, in the mean time, 
into his territories with an army, as if, by 
that prince's detention, he had been 23 
ſed from the promiſe he had made when 
they parted at Acra. Richard had a bro- 
ther called John ſans terre, landleſs, be- 
_ cauſe his father had given him no portion. 
Philip inſtigated him to make war againſt 
Richard, and to take poſſeſſion of England. 
While John was endeavouring to make 
himſelf maſter of that kingdom, Philip 
entered Normandy, took Evreux, which he 
gave to John, and beſieged Rouen, which 
he could not take, Mean- while Richard 
got out of priſon, very much enraged 
againſt Philip, and reſolved to take his re- 
venge the firſt opportunity; but, as his 
finances were exhauſted by the ranſom he 
had been obliged to pay, he ſaw it im- 
poſſible for him to ſupport the expenſes of 
the war. So they ſoon made a peace, by 
which was. reſtored ' what had been taken, 
F? EXCEPT 
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Verin, which remained wich Phi- 


N *. a W war between 
theſe two kings, but without any conſi- 
derable a to eicher They 
made a ſix years truce by the pope's me- 
diation ; during which Richard attacked a 
caſtle in the Lĩimoſin, called Chalus, where 
there were treaſures which the lord of the 
place had found and locked up there. In 
viewing the place, he was killed by a ſhot 
of à croſs- bow, which was an inſtrument 
invented by himſelf. As he died without 
iſſue, the fucceſhon belonged to Arthur, 
ſon of Geofroi, (Jeffrey), his ſecond brother, 
who was count de Bretagne; but John, 
having per the money, bribed the ſol - 
diers, and made himſelf maſter of the 
* of England. 
Mean time Arthur took polleſſion of ike 


-provinces of Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, 
Gor which he did homage to Philip. Jan 
having haſtened with a numerous army 
.foon 1 ed "thoſe. provinces. Thal 
ee Arthur; and the war was about 

to break out again witch great violence, 

A it -was' happily terminated by an in- 
terview of the kings, on the confines of 
their dominions. By the agreement then 
made, 2 daughter of Alphonſo 
0 of Caſtile, and of Alienor, "Ihe 
er, 


8 
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ſiſter, was given in nt, to Lovis, | 
_ Philip's ſon. 

 _ he wars hitherto mentioned were as 
yet but of ſmall importance: ſome more 
confiderable are now to be related, which 
will have the appearance to be deciſive of 
the fortune of the two kingdoms. This, 
in a few words, was their origin. John 
king of England, having divorced his wife, 
carried off Iſabeau daughter of Aimar 
count q'Angouleme, who had been pro- 
miſed to Hugh count de la Marche. The 
two counts made war againſt him, and he 
immediately ſeized the lands which they - 
had holding of him. They complained 
to Philip as to their ſovereign lord“. Phi- 
lip cauſed the king of England to be cited 
to the court of peers, - $1 as he did not 
appear, he was outlawed, and Philip then 
entered with an army into his territories. 
During the courſe of this war, John was 
informed that his mother had been beſieged 
in a caſtle by his nephew Arthur, count of 
Anjou and Brittany, who was of Philip's 
party. He came to her aſliſtance ſo quick- 
ly, that he ſurpriſed Arthur in his bed, 


and ſhut him up in a priſon, out of which 


he never eſcaped. His uncle cauſed him 


»p e the word /averaine, in the original, 
ought to Juzeraine, and then it would be r 
| * paramount. 

to 
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to be put to death, and his body to be 
thrown into the river. Immediately Con- 
ſtance, his mother, filled Philip's court 
With her complaints, and came to demand 
juſtice againſt him. Philip ordered John 
to be again cited to the court of peers, 
where he now no more appeared than 
on the firſt ſummons; ſo that he was con- 
demned to death for contumacy, and his 
eſtates in France forfeited to the king. 
In execution of this decree, Philip en- 
tered Higher Notmandy, and took it al- 
moſt entirely. The year following he took 
Rouen and all Lower Normandy. Thus 
the duchy of Normandy, which had had 
twelve dukes, from Rollo downwards, and 
had continued about 300 years under its 
own/princes, was reunited to the crown of 
France. At the ſaime time, one called 
Wüliam des Roches, who had left John's 
party to join Philip, took Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine. Henry Clement, matechal 
of France, made himſelf maſter of Poitou, 
except Thouars and Rochelle; and the 
being bimſelf took Loches, with other pla- 
ces of Touraine. The two or three follow- 
ing years produced nothing remarkable. 
There was afterwards a rrace made, for two. 
years, by the mediation of Pope Inno- 
cent III. who threatened to excommuni- 


% 
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cate. the pexſop who ſhould refuſe to ſubmit _ 
to . 
In the mean time, a more conſiderable N 
war broke out in Germany, The emperar 
Otho IV. duke of Saxony, who had been 
long ſupported by the pope, having at laſt 


a difference with him, joined the king f | 


England, and expected to come and . 
France, after having ſubdued Iraly, - 17 
_ pope having excommunicated him, = 4 
deprived him of the empire, Philip, in 
concert with him, got another emperor 
elected, which was F rederic II. then ſeven- 
teen years of age. 
ſon Louis to meet Frederic, and the Wo 
princes viſited one another in the village 
of Vaucouleurs, on the frontiers of — 
pagne. Mean- while John was perplexed 
in his own kingdom, becauſe the 5 
enraged at his taking Otho's party, had 
excommunicated him; and becauſe his 
ſubjects, whom he had much oppreſſed to 
ſupport the war, had rebelled againſt him. 
But what ſtraitened him moſt was Philip's 
having equipped a ſtrong fleet, which was 
at the mouth of the Seine, waiting a wind 
to paſs over into England. 

In theſe ee ee John promiſed 
_ to ſatisfy the pope, and offered to make his 
kingdom tributary to the holy ſee. The 


pope, being — jad I by his le- 


Wann 


Sate, | 
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gate, to hinder Philip from continuin & his 
_ enterpriſe ; but he perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion : however, before he paſſed the ſea, 
he wanted to terminate every thing that 
might produce confuſion in his own king- 
dom. For that purpoſe, he was under a 
neceſſity to reduce to reafon Ferdinand earl 
of Flanders, fon of the king of Portugal, 
Who would not follow Philip into England 
till he had reſtored to him Aire and St O- 
mer, which, he ſaid, belonged to him, 
though he had before yielded them by 
treaty to Louis, Philip's eldeſt ſon. 
I) he king had already taken _ towns 
from that earl, and was beſi Ghent, 
when intelligence was brought * re that 


the king of England's fleet had ſurpriſed 


his. He ſet out in all haſte to their albſt- 
ance, and met in his march a party of ſol- 
diers, who, having landed from on board 
the king of England's fleet, were ravaging 
the colt: He — and defeated them; 
but, ſeeing he would have difficulty to 
ſave his fleet, he ſet fire to it after landing 
all the crews. He then returned to Plan- 

ders, where he took ſeveral fortified places 
which he diſmantled, and, among the reſt, 
During that time, gehn being reconciled 
to the lords of Poitou, entered that pro- 
| ogy by ad and advanced even in- 

to 
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to Anjou. with a ſtrong army. Philip ſent 
Prince Louis to oppoſe him : this prince 
puſhed the king o a. gp To vigorouſly 
that, being ſeized with a panic, he left 
behind him all his warlike machines, and 
a part of his troops. Philip had remained 
in Flanders to make head againft Otho, 
who was marching againſt him with an ar- 
my of 150,000 men, accompanied by Fer- 
dinand earl of Flanders, and Reynold count 
of Boulogne. The two armies met at 
Bovines, a village between Liſle and Tour- 
The king, for ſome time, had been en- 
deavouring to bring Otho to a battle; but 
he, keeping always in places of difficult 
acceſs, never put himſelf in a. ſtate to be 
attacked. So Philip thought no longer 
of a battle, and only contrived to make 
himſelf maſter of Tournai, which, in fact, 
he took as by the by, without reſiſtance. 
Then the emperor making a feint to 
march toward Liſle, ordered his troops 
to ford a river which runs in the middle 
of the plain. Philip, thinking he intended 
to intercept his road to Lifle, ordered his 
men to pals the bridge to prevent him. 
Otho, who had made that ſham march to 
ſeparate Philip's army, ſeeing that a great 
part of. the French troops were on this fide; 
and the reſt on the other ſide of the river, 
ks M  - ian 


Fee to take bis advantap 


to battle. 


at the foot of a tree, where he had laid 


he roſe, and went into a chapel dedicated 


* * 5 8 W 
9 8 
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„and made 
the ſignal for bis men to a Vance 9 
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Mean- ume Philip was fleeping 9 


Himſelf, for coolneſs, about mid-day. He 


was immediately awaked; and, when he 


was informed of the fituation of things, 


to St Peter; where, having performed his 
devotions, he returned full of confidence: 
Caurage, ſays he, the villory is ours: let thoſe 


abe have paſſed the river repaſs it quickly, und 


attack the enemy. in tbe rear, <obile we attack 
Ibem ia front. Ocho, who ſaw himſelf fur- 
rounded and taken i in his own ſnate, retired 
to an eminence that was near; whither 
Philip, having followed him, made fuch 
evolutions with his army, that he threw the 
ſun into his enemy's eyes. 

There began the battle: on the one fide 
were ſeen an innumerable multitude of 
ſoldiers, and on the other, fewer troops in- 
deed, but the flower of the French nobi- 
lity, commanded b. their King, and by a 
King as expert as valiant, . Otho had 
'the right wing to Ferdinand earl, of Fra 
ders; Reynold count of Boulogne led the 
left, and the empetor in petſon command- 
ed the centre. Philip's. right wing Was 
commanded by Euges duke of Burgundy ; 

the 


„ Ss 


the left by Walter count de St Paul; and 
Philip, with the centre, marched againſt 
Otho. The orders, in Otho's army, were to 
5 2 out Philip from every other perſon, 
bend all their efforts againſt him; be- 
cauſe, by his fi e fall, the whole army 
would be defeated ; fo all the enemies at- 
tempts were turned againſt him. They 
broke through his ſquadron, which was. 
remarkable by the royal banner, beſpangled 
with flowers-de-lys. His guards were routed, 
and, at laſt, himſelf was unhorſed. Whilſt 
one of his officers ſuſtained rhe ſhock of 
the battle, another, called Triſtan, mount- 
ed bim again on his horſe. = 
The French, in their turn, fought againſt 
Otho, and ſurrounded him on every ide ; 
and, but for his cuiraſs, he had been run 
5 zh the body. At laſt his horſe, though 
nded, difintangled him, and carried 
— — "of ſo far, that he was no more ſeen 
during the reſt of the battle. The Ger- 
mans fied, and were hotly purſued by the 
French; this rout was extremely bloody, 
and nothing was to be ſeen on all ſides but 
heaps of dead. Ferdinand, however, per- 
2 the duty of a ſoldier, and of a ge- 
neral. Where-e -ever he ſaw his men puſhed, 
thither he run to their aſſiſtance ; he ſeve- 
ral times rallied. the runaways, and even, 
N * was killed under him, he 
. fought 
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fought long afoot, with all poſſible brave- 
ry; but, overpoweted with multitudes, 
he was forced to ſurrender. It would bave 


been eaſy for Reynold to have ſaved him- 


ſelf by flight, but he choſe rather to be 
taken than to be ſo diſhonoured. Sa the 
principal officers were taken, and Philip 
obtained a complete victory. This is that 
famous battle of Bovines, which was fought 
in the greateſt heat of ſummer, the 27th of 
July 1214, from noon till night. 

_ The king entered afterward triumphant 
into Paris, dragging after him the Earl 
of Flanders, bound, and cauff ing to be 
carried before him the ſtandards, and e- 
ſpecially that of Otho, on which was an 
eagle holding a dragon in his talons. This 
battle ſecute! the affairs of France; Otho 


o far reckoned on the victory, that he had 
already divided that kingdom between him- 
ſelf and his allies. But God diſpoſed of it 


otherwiſe ; and, in gratitude for ſo great a 
bleſſing, Louis, the ſon of Philip, cauſed 
to be built, near to Senlis, a monaſtery, 
which was called Notre dame de la victoire, Our 
lady of the vickory, to be an eternal mo- 


nument of the victory at Bovines 


Philip, after the victory, entered Poitou, 
where he was received with an univerſal 


ſubmiſſion; and he had even taken John 


there, had he not "Po obliged, by the 
Pope 's 
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the pope, would not ſee him, becaule be 
Was ex communicate. 
© Having returned to England, 1 loft a a 
great battle near Lincoln; and was after- 
ward beſieged at London, whence he could 
not get out but on condition that he would 
pProcure reſtitution to the Engliſh,” by the 
'king bis father, of what he had taken in 
France, or that he would reſtore it him- 
felf on his acceſſion to the crown: but 
Philip, „ ntotk. em ſon's promiſes, re- 
fuſed to reſtore thoſe conquered countries, 
which had been adjudged to him by the 
court of peers ; and the Engliſh, wearied 
out with ſo. many wars, did not go about 
to redemand them by force of arms. So, 
the truce being continued, the two king- 
doms remained quiet e all the reſt of Philip's 
reign. | 
During thefe differences between France 
and England, war was kkindled in the 
country of Toulouſe, on account of the 
hereſy of the Albigeois, or Albigenſes, 
whom Raimond count de Toulouſe protect- 
ed. The pope excommunicated him, and, 
having abſolved his ſubzes from their oath 
of fidelity, he cauſed a cruſade to be preach- 
ed up againſt him. A great many French 
lords took the croſs, wad Simon count de 
Montfort commanded them. He took at 
fiſt many — town _ and, ger 
m 


(Philip) et eve 


made himſelf maſter of the Abit eais, he 
laid ſiege to Touloufe. ö | 

Raimond, aſſified by his allies ade wm 
fuccoured that city with 50,000 men. The 


tength of the ſiege, and ſcarcity of provi- 5 


ſions, occaſioned almoſt all Nlontfor s ar- 
my to diſband, and obliged himſelf to fe- 
tire into a caſtle with 300 men. He de- 
fended himſelf there fo vigorouſly; that he 
could not be-forced, and obliged Raimond 
to raiſe the ſiege. Afterward, having ral. 
hed his forces, he made himſelf maſter of 
Toulouſe, where he was ſoon befieged by 
Raimond, to whom Peter king of e 
had brought r00,000 mem. 

Simon did not loſe courage, though OI x 
were but 1200 men in the place. While 
Peter was at dinner, word was brought him; 
that Simon was. making a ſally. He did 
not vouchſafe to riſe from table, deſpiſing 
an enemy whom he thought fo weak; but 
Simon having exhorted his men to fight 
ſtoutly aga inſt thoſe heretics, excommuni⸗ 
cated 57 ihe holy fee, entered the camp un- 
expectedly, where the panic ſtruck ſo ſtrong, 
that the foldters over-ram one another, and 
betook themſelves to flight. Peter came 
too late * the aſſiſtance of his men; and 
wan thrown down on the ground, he 
lied br a common Jokdier- 1 


ba Gi men to Simon. e 
l gre 5 
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monk, as ſome authors habe ſaid; 3 great in 


peace and in war; a ſevere avenger of 
erimes; juſt and beneficent, and always 
ready to hearken to the complaints of his 


ſubjects, which occaſtoned Paris to begin 
in his time to become unuſually Pony. 


and that he was obliged to enlarge th 
city, as he had been careful to beautify it 
Whereas his predeceſſors made war only by 
raiſing their vaſſals, and ſome militia, who 
were diſmiſſed at the end of the campaign, 
he was the firſt that had a regular and ſtand- 


ing army. That was the reaſon he” raiſed 
extraordinary taxes on his people, and even 
upon the eccleſiaſtics. But they had at leaſt 


the conſolation to know, that the finances 

were properly employed, and managed with 
prudent ceconomy. In his time the con- 

Rable and matſhals of France begun t od have 
the chief command in the armies. 
The firſt office of the kingdom was: that 
of feneſchal or ſteward, whoſe power was ſo 


that Philip had thoughts of ſuppreſſ⸗ 
ing it after the death of Thibault count de 


Blois, who died at the ſiege of Acra in 
1191. Thus he ſtrengthened the royal au- 
thority ; but at the fame time he Made it 
ferve as a protection to the weak againſt 
the great. Thus much tor 1h "Wy. of 


Philip Auguſtus. 
Though that prince had no hare i in the 


wanllation 
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willingly, and gave rs Waben e 
faction they had expected. Fe 
ws theit return they were mforme: Ge" 2 


event which had put thie empire of 
antinople in confufſon. Alexis, brother 
of 55 Ettifict6r Iſaac, intending to uforp 
the empire, put out that old an s eyes, 
and cauſed Alexis, that Princes Jon, to be 
Thur up in priſon; froth "whence having «2 
ſcaped, he came and todk re refuge with! 
Ir his brother-in-law, king of G en y. 
ilip ſent zinbafſadors to the lords who 
had taken the croſs, to induce them to take 
the part of ffaac and bis for Alexis. They 
conſented to it, on condition, that hen 
thoſe princes were. replaced on the throne, 
they ſhould ſubject the Greek church to 
that of Rome, 5155 anift them in the con- 
queſt of the Holy 'Eand. . 
Upon ended this treaty, they fer out 
from the port of Venice, under the com- 
mand of Boniface marquis de Montferrat, 
whom they had choſen' general of the whole 
army. The Venetians were led by their 
duke Henry Dandole, whom bitter: the 
loſs of his fight, nor bis great age, were able 
to hinder from going petſon. They ar- 
rived all to rok bs A 1 * F. e at 
Conftantine le, whoſe tis, ze 
7 — as well as its advantageous 
ſituation. 
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ſituation. It commands two foas ry and to 
behold its poſition between Aſia and Eu- 
rope, it ſeems to be made for Lecping both 
in ſubjection. _.. 
A As ſoon as they 7 had c come near, "the « em- 
peror Alexis LY them an embaſy, to tell 
them, the Emperor was very much ſurpri- | 
fed that they ſhould propoſe to enter his 
territories without his order. He cauſed | 
them to be aſked why they made war a- 
gainſt Chriſtians, ſince they had taken the 
croſs only againſt the N and he 
added, that if they intended to continue 
their expedition into Syria, he promiſed 
them ſuccours; but if they had any other 
deſign, his power and the force of his arms 
were to be dreadet. 
Conon de Bethune, in name of all the 
lords, anſwered the ambaſſadors, that the 
army did not acknowledge as emperor, the 
perſon who had ſent them; that their real 
emperor was in the army; that they ought 
of themſelves to acknowledge him; but if 
they would not, a reſolution. was taken to 
force them to do ſo. The confederates 
after this anſwer prepared themſelves for 
action, and to effectuate their deſcent. 
Immediately Alexis ſent ſome cavalry to 
hinder them from coming aſhore; mean- 
time the deſcent was always going on, and 
W ſuch impetuoſity, that the Greeks 
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were terrified and fled at the firſt. The 
French immediately attacked the tower of 
Galata, which they carried; and having by 
that means made themſelves maſters of 
the port, they began to batter the walls 


with their rams ; but as they advanced 


ſlowly, they reſolved on the ſcalade. That 
was executed as had been agreed in the 
council of war, where it had been deter- 
mined that the Venetians ſhould make 
their attack by ſea, while. the French 
ſhould make theirs by the ſide of the 

The firſt ſupporting their . ladders. on 
their ſhips, got up on the walls, and took 
twenty-five towers, where having, made 
lodgements, they threw themſelves into 
the town. Alexis was terrified, and in- 


ſtead of contriving to repulſe his enemies 


with the innumerable multitude of people 
and ſoldiers which he had, eſcaped by 
night, and abandoned the city. Iſaac, in 
raptures on recovering at once his liberty, 
the empire, and his fon, by ſo unexpected 
a fuccour, confirmed the treaty which had 
been made with the French. _ 
Young Alexis being aſſociated. in the 
empire by his father, and feeing that his 
affairs were not yet reſtored, begged them 


to defer their expedition till the year fol- 


lowing. At laſt, when he had quite re- 
"VOL. I. N conquered 


he might be without their aſſiſtance, his 
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conquered the empire, and that he thought 


whole employment was to ſeek pretexts to | 


get rid of them. The French, diflatished 


with his behaviour, ſent to upbraid him 
with his ingratitude, and cauſed war to be 


declared againſt him in his very palace of 
Blaquernes, which was the uſual refidence 


of the emperors. Os | 
Mean-time ſuch of the Greeks as were 


diſcontented with young Alexis, ſeeing | 


that he had broke with the French, and 
that he had loſt ſo great a ſuccour, thought 
of revolting againſt him. Alexis Murt- 
zufle, a relation of the prince, and his 
chief favourite, put himſelf at their head. 


This traitor having deceived the ſenti- 
nels and guards in the night-time, ſur- 


priſed Alexis in his bed, and ſeized his 
perſon, When Iſaac heard that unlucky 
Piece of news, he fell. ſick, and died of 
grief, Murtzufle clothed himſelf in the 
royal purple, and got himſelf proclaimed 


_ emperor. At the ſame time he cauſed 


young Alexis to be poiſoned ; but as the 
* did not operate, he ordered him to 
ſtrangled. 3 
The French, full of indignation at ſo black 
a piece of treachery, undertook the ſiege 
of Conſtantinople with ſo much ardour that 
they carried it by aſſault. They We 
r at 
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that Murtzufle would intrench himſelf ! in 
ſome part of the city; but they were in- 
formed that he had eſcaped in the night- 
time. So being maſters of Conſtantinople, 
and of the whole country, they reſolved 
to create an emperor, and elected Baldwin 
earl of Flanders. He did not live long 
after; for having beſieged Adrianople, 
which the Bulgarians had taken, he was 
attacked in his camp: he at firſt vigo- 
roully repulſed the enemy; but as he pur- 
ſued them too hotly, he involved himſelf in 
ſtrait places, where the runaways rallying 
came pouring upon him from all ſides. 


There, ſeeing the count de Blois mortally 


wounded, and unwilling to leave him, he 
was himſelf taken; that impriſonment be- 
came fatal him, and he was liberated from 
it only by his death. 

It is needleſs ro mention the emperors 
who ſucceeded him, while the empire of 
Conſtantinople. remained in the_ poſſeſſion 
of the French. But we mult not forget 
the death of the perfidious Murtzufle, who, 
after flying from Conſtantinople, puſhed on 
all ſides by the French, was forced to take 
refuge at Meſſinople, a city of Thrace, 
where old Alexis had retired a long time 
before. On his arrival near that city, he 
cauſed the emperor Alexis to be told, that 
he would give him 5 troops, and would 

* be 
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be for ever ions to him, if he would 
receive him into his favour. Alexis made 
a ſhew of truſting his promiſes; but ha- 
ving enticed him into 185 city, which he 
entered on that prince's parole, he ordered 
his eyes to be put out. 

Murtzufle found means ſome time after 
to eſcape out of the hands of Alexis; but 
the divine juſtice always purſuing him, he 
fell into the hands of the French, who ha- 
ving brought him to Conſtantinople, con- 
demned him to die, and threw him from 
the top of a column, on which, it is even 
ſaid, was ſeen ingraved a man dreſſed like 
an emperor, on whom a like death was 
inflict But it is time to e the 
thread of our hiſtory. | 


Lovis VIII. 


- Hexzy king of England would not be 
* at the coronation of Louis VIII. 
which was performed at Rheims the 6th of 
Auguſt 1223, (he was however obliged to 
attend that ceremony in quality of duke of 
Guienne); on the contrary, he ſent Louis 
a ſummons to reſtore. him Normandy. 
The king, inſtead of reſtoring to. him pro- 
vinces juſtly forfeited by a judgment of 
the peers, ordered him to give up the o- 
ther countries which he had in France; 

| but 
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but affairs of that nature are not finiſhed 
by words, and chere was a neceſſity to have 
recourſe to arms. 

Louis entered into Fi where at 
firſt” he defeated the Engliſh army, and 
took poſſeſſion of ſeveral places. L. Ro- 
chelle was long defended ; but at laſt it 
ſarrendered, after having vainly expected 
the aſſiſtance of England. Guienne inti- | 
midated was ready to follow that example, 
1 the Engliſh had difficulty to preſerye 


They could not hinder the viſcount de 


Tkouars, who was the greateſt. lord in 
Poitou, from ſubmitting to the king. 
This valiant and warlike prince, who was 
called the Lion, on account of his great 
courage, extended his conqueſts as far as 
the Garonne. He had already taken po; 
ſeſſion” of the mee. of Toulouſe, which 
had been yielded to him by Amaulri, and 
every day enlarged the kingdom by new 
conqueſts. _ 

There happened much about that time 
great confuſions in Flanders. An impo- 
tor, who reſembled Baldwin emperor of 
_ Conſtantinople, ſaid that he was the real 
Baldwin, and that he had eſcaped. out of 
the priſon in Bulgaria, He had already 
gained many of the ſubjects of the coun- 
teſs Jane, Baldwin's daughter. Louis, on 
hearing 10 ſurpriling a Piece of news, 
3 brought 
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broug ht him to an interview on a a promile 
of fats conduct, and ſeeing that he perti 
: naciouſiy maintained that 50 Was Baldwin, 
ut theſe queſtions to him. I ben, ſaid 
be, did the king my father, of happy memory, 
- give you the inveſtiture of Flanders | 4 In what 
chamber did be make you a knight ? Before 
zwhom ?. Of what colour was the fhoulder-belt, 
or baudrier which be gave you ? What jewels 
were on it? For the real Baldivin muſt know 
Ibeſe things. The impoſtor, who was pre- 
„con- 
tratlicted himſelf, and was oblj to own 
his fraud. The king diſmiſſed him, be- 
cauſe he had given him his word; but he 
fell into the hands of Jane, who ordered 
bim to be hanged. 
Louis having ſecured his conqueſts a- 
gainſt the Engliſh, turned in the county 
df Toulouſe bh victorious arms againſt the 
. Albigeois, the Albigenſes inhabitants of Al- 
bi and Chatre. As he wanted to paſs into 
Provence, Avignon ſhut her gates. againſt 
_ him. _ He reſolved to take that place, 
though the peſtilence had broke aut in his 
camp. Avignon ſurrendered the 12th of 
September 1226. 
Louis died in his return from the ſiege. 
He was a * meriting the higheſt 
praiſe for his piety and yalour. More- 


over, though he had not © been famous for 
725 4 his 
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his great actions, he would was, an ever- 
laſting name among mankind for being 
the Aber of St Louis. His death hap- 
pened the 8th of November 1226; at 94 
caſtle of Montpenſier in Auvergne, from 
whence his body was tranſported to St De : 
nys, where he was buried near his father. 
His reign laſted oy. e es * r 
months. | 
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Ouis VII. having lent 8 har 
IL great troubles would happen under 
the reign of his eldeſt ſon, whom he left 
at twelve years and a half old, had cauſed 
the biſhops and lords ſwear, that imme- 
diately after his death they would get his 
ſon crowned. They kept their promiſe, 
and after acknowledging the young prince 
Louis for their king, they put him under 
the tuition of Queen Blanche, his mother, 
becauſe ſeveral lords teſtified, | that the 
King, when dying, had declared her re- 
Scarce had the king been crowned 

a Rhine. the 29th of November 1226, 
when the queen was. informed; of the con- 
Pier concerted "Y ſeveral. lords in Brit- 
n tany 
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tany „ Kare. She did not give 
them leiſure to gather ſtrength, dat fl. 
ving ſurpriſed” them unprovided, ſhe 
ſtrated their enterpriſe. Afterward; in or- 
der to te the affairs of the kingdom, 
ſhe held a t at Chinon; at her | 
from which, ſhe was informed 
that the lords were waiting for the king at 1 
Corbeil, to ſeize his perſon. 
It was Thibauld, count de Champagne, 
who gave her that information. If we 
give credit to ſome authors, he was ſmit- 
ten with the queen's beauty i in the life- 
time of the deceaſed king, and far from 
concealing it, he took pleaſure on the con- 
trary to reveal his paſſion. He made even 
ſome | love. verſes on the queen which he 
| olifh-as" to publiſh; and they are 
1 Aill extant: The queen was angry at firſt, 
and afterward only laughed, and diverted 
herſelf with the count's folly. - But when 
= 2 happened, that princeſs, 
9 ent and chaſte, reſolved to 
. of that _— paſſion” for the 
king's intereſt. 
Thibauld, partly from 1 levity: of an, 
and partly becauſe he was diſſatisfied with 
the queen, had joined the party of the 
confederate princes; but as ſhe afterward 
ethorted him mildly to take better advice, 


. cen much moved with the Pre 
ont 0 
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of that princeſs, t that he diſcovered to her 
all the deſigns. of the confederacy. Thus 
being ſo well informed, ſhe ſto pped ak 
Montlhery, where the Pariſians by her-or- 
der came to receive the king, FAM I 
him back in triumph to Paris. 
2 troubles began anew ſore time as, 
Henry III. of England raiſed the 
male The queen. found means 
to appeaſe them, eſpecially the king of 
England, and the count de Bretagne: then 
ſceing there remained no more of: the par- 
ty but only Raimond count de Toulouſe, 
the eaſily got the better of him, by turn» 
ing all the ſtrength of the kingdom a- 
gainſt him. He was forced to yield up 
almoſt all his fortified places, — to give 
in marriage his only daughter, an heifeſs, 
to Alphonſo the king's brother. That 
| b was immediately put into the 
hands of Blanche, to be educated under 
her inſpection. The troubles were not 
thereby extinguiſhed. - The lords, inſtiga- 
ted by Robert count de Dreux, ſoon re- 
—— the war, on pretext that they eould 
not ſuffer the ſtate to be in the hands of 
a foreign woman, and a foreign cardinal: 
This foreigner ſo much envied was Car- 
dinal Romagno, Romain, an Italian, who 
was the queen's adviſer. They began to 
excite commotions in towns, to make in- 
ſurrections 


154 The His ren Bock v. 
ſurrections of the people by falſe reports, | 


to ſpread malicious ſtories againſt the queen, | 


and to levy men in all quarters. They even 
engaged in their party Philip count de Bou- 

logne, brother of the deceaſed king, by 
flattering him with the hopes of making 


him king; and they were agreed, that a 


would inevitably have 


part of the lords, after appearing firſt at 
Lauis's ſtandard, would all of a ſudden go 
over to the princes, at the inſtant of enga- 
ging in battle. By this artifice Louis 
fallen into their 
hands, if Thibauld count de Champagne 


horſe, who diſengaged him. 
The queen being adviſed that the confe- 
F derate princes wanted to make Enguerrand 
| de Couct king, informed Philip count de 
ogne of the deſign, and, by that means, 
took. him off from their party. Theſe lords, 
however, burning with a deſire of ven- 


geance- againſt Thibauld, on pretence of 


5 the differences that he had with Alice 


queen of Cyprus, reſolved among them. 
ſielves, that the duke of Burgundy ſhould 
attack C ne on his fide, while they 
entered it on the fide of France. But 

Blanche did not give him up to Geir fury, 
nor forget the —— that he had done to 
nen no Ae woo wo his aſſiſtance 2 

wr 


— 
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had not come to his aſſiſtance with 300 
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with the king, followed by! the beſt troops 
of France. + , 

As ſoon as the army ante the prince 
ſent. to beg the e not to expoſe his 
ſon; but he let them know, that the fol- 
diers would not fight unleſs he were at their 
head. | Surpriſed with this anſwer, they 
ſent to beg him to accommodate matters. 
Hie anſwered, that he ſhould enter into no 
treaty till they were out of Champagne. On 
this anſwer they retired in diſorder, ſo that 
their decampment reſembled a flight. The 
king having driven them far out of the pro- 
vince, terminated the difference between 
. e and e to the ſatisfaction of : 

h 

Though Louis was ning obliged, to 
the queen his mother for ſo well —— | 
his authority, he was ſtill more bound to 
her for the care ſhe took to have him edu- 
cated in the fear of God: She got him in- 
ſtructed by the perſon of greateſt in 
the kin Dar Ea! heard 3 ry Sunday the 
word of God; but what Ave a greater 
impreſſion on his mind was, that the queen 
continually repeated to him, that however 
tenderly. ſhe Pond him, ſhe had rather ſee 
oak dead than ſee him commit a een 

This Wa eee 10 G00! phy! in- 
graved on his heart, that he not only pre- 
. 
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ſerved it chro the wikdle rowile «gf His 
life, but even inculcated it on others. He 
aſked once the Sire de Joinville, one of the 
chief lords of his court; and who has writ- 
ten his hiſtory, which of the two he would | 
chuſe, to be a leper, or to be guilty of a a 
mortal ſin? He anſwered, he would rather 
have committed a thouſand. The king re- 
proved him ſeverely for that ſaying, repeat- | 
ing to him ſeveral times, that there was no 
worſe leproſy than ſin, which defiled the 
foul, and made it odious to God to all eter- 
nity. This thought was always preſent 
with him through the whole courſe of his 
life. In this manner ought princes to be 
inſtructed, becauſe nothing remains more 
deeply rooted in the hearts of "mankind 
than what they haue . from oo 
| aer. ä 
By thoſe duties of piety, Blanche fo fe. 
| eured to herſelf the protection of heaven, 
that ſhe reduced all her enemies ſo far, as 
to force Peter, called Mauclerc, count de 
Bretagne, ho had raiſed up all the reſt, to 
- . come and -aſk pardon of the 0 
Louis having taken upon himſelf the go- 
vernment of the ſtate, married Margaret, 
eldeſt daughter of Raimond count de Pro- 
vence, a woman of great chaſtity and cou- 
rage, with whom he lived in perfect con- 
| Se, and with much innocence and ſanc- 
3 | | rity. 


- 
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tity. Beatrix her younger ſiſter married 
Charles count d' Anjou, the king's brother. 


On the death of 4 without male 
iſſue, Charles got the county of Provence 
by the will of his father- in- law, who made 
his daughter Beatrix his heireſs. - Almoſt 
all the provinces. wanted to have their par- 
ticular lords, to ſee. them, to pay court to 
them, and did not . themſelves to be 
united to a greater empire. 
Louis enacted very pious Jaws, by vi 
he ſettled the reſpe G. ue to things ſacred; 
regulated 1 = * and yr a all ab- 
uſes. A perſon might have acceſs to him 
at any hour, to demand juſtice from kim, 
even when he was taking an airing, and the 
places are {till ſhown: at Vincennes where 
* Progounced Jade ent Ke under | a 
tre > | 
In the; journeys of the court he fern "= 
ways a prelate and a lord to examine into 
what was deſtroyed, and to repair it. He 
gave benefices with great circumſpection to 
ſuch as he found men of moſt knowledge 
and piety, that the people might be edified 
by their life and doctrine. How much 
more careful would he have been in the diſ- 
tribution of ſuch favours, had he had 3 
biſhoprics and great dignities of the church | 
to beſtow ?. He favoured the e Without 
. ſuffering the authority of his officers.to. be 
Vor. I. | _ weakened. „ 
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weakened. He carefi Aly x erved the an- 
cient cuſtoms of the eee ö 


he was much attached and 


of the prelates of the Gallican church. 


His wiſdom was admired, and he appear- 
thing the moſt prudent and 
moſt ſenſible man 5 his council, thou h 1 ; 


d in every 


9 to ĩt the — 5 in 8 


wiſe perſons, which he 


maturity and prudence. 8 


dn er e e ee eee e 
every thing elſe he heard the opinion of 
ed within him- 
ſelf for ſome days without ſpeaking a word, 


and then he took his reſolution en 


Bock V. | 


-Cubmillive i 
to the holy ſee, he did not ſuffer the court 
of Rome to-incroach on the ancient maſs | 


He was mild and 8 of aſs - | 


>< to every one. He entertained the great 


2 of the kingdom at his own table. 
He rather choſe to gain mankind by meek- 
neſs, and excite' them by recompenſe, than 
to do every ching by dint of authority. He 
was merciful to his enemies, and did not 
always proſecute his right by force of arms; 
but preferred peaceable councils, and yield- 
ed his own, as much as his digniey and the 


Fan ſafety could permit. 


Louis loved peace, and er Bath war 


when f it was —_— but he * 
. 
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with courage, and ſhowed himſelf vigorous 
both in his deliberations and in their exe- 
cution. In fine, in his actions and words 
were ſeen juſtice, conſtancy, ſincerity, mild- 
neſs uſually, and likewiſe ſeverity when con- 
junctures required. it. France was happy 
in finding him at once a king and a fa- 
-. Whilſt: ſhe. was in that condition, Gre- 
gary: 1X. had excommunicated; the Empe- 
ror Frederic II. and deprived him of the em- 
pire, and then ſent ambaſſadors to JLouis, 
demanding Robert count d' Artois his bro- 
ther, in order to make him emperor. The 
great lords of the kingdom and the king's 
council anſwered, that they ſaw no reaſon 
for attacking the emperor, who was doing 
no harm to France; that the king inclined 
to make war againſt no Chriſtian prince, 
unle he was forced to it; that beſides, che 
kings of France, who poſſeſſed ſo great a 
kingdom by hereditary ſucceſſion, were a- 
bove emperors, who, were raiſed to that 
rank only by the election of the princes; 
and that it was ſufficient honour to the 
Weng d Artois to he brother of fo great a 


Such was the moderation and wiſdom of 
this prince's councils, and ſuch the majeſty 
of the French monarchy; for the kings of 
France, called ihe great kings by way of emi- 
e O 2 | nence, 
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nence, have at all times been regarc 
the emperors as the two moſt Mofirigus. 
princes among the kings of Europe. They 
had powerful vaſſals, who acknowledged 
them for their lords paramount, with regard 
to the lands which they poſſeſſed in F. . b 
and who, even when they were inveſted 
with royalty, did not diſdain to bow the 
knee before them, when they did them ho- 
mage. Such were, with regard to France. 
the leings of England, «nd * kings of | 
Navarre. 1 
The ungrateful emperor Niete not- 
withſtanding his obſigations to Louis, had | 
laid ſnares for him, under pretext of a cot. | 
ference which he propoſed to him; but 
Louis contented himſelf with avoiding them, 
without contriving- vengeance againſt that 
prince,” or joining His enemies. The ſame 
emperor wrote him, praying him to defend, 
along with himſelf, the majeſty of kings, 
violated in his perſon by the pope, or to 
give ſentenee on the difficulty which he ſub- 
mitted to his judgment, or to accommo- 
date the matter as an arbiter and common- 
friend. Louis did not intend to confound 
with the rights of the empire the far more 
evident rights of the kingdom of France, 
nor to intermeddle in the quarrels of his. 
neighbours, ſeeing beſides that matters 


were 1 with too much bitterneſs to be- 
decided 


g peace, a great war broke 
ſide of the En gliſb. The occa- 
| Gon of» this war. Was the revolt of Hugh 
count de la Marche, whom his Wife Iſabella 
had induced to ſhake off the yoke. As 
ſhe had been queen of England, and was 
mother of the then king of England, _ 
haughty and proud princeſs cou 
perſuaded- to yield to — 
tiers, which however ſhe found | herſelf 
bound to dos far the king had given to 
Alphonſo his brother the county of - Poi- 
tiers, of which that of la Marche was held. 
Such a ſubjection was unſupportable to that 
proud woman, She brought over her huſ- 
band to her ſengimentsz an and ke let the king 
| F Foſthu, immediately all 
the lords of the country would join him. 
This reaſon obliged him to chrom a m__- 
rous army into France. | 
Louis neglected noth bing 5a make 4 rea- 
ſonable peace ; but as che of England, 
from his narurel N — all kind of 
2 
vg} 8 40 War, arny join. 
0 tat of the Count de ls Marche was by 
one helf ſtronger than that of France. 
Louis however failed pot to attack the beſt 
2 places * the e e 
O 3 


met ſome ſquadrons of the enemy: ach 
party coming to the aſſiſtance of their men, 


that they coul 
attack. Henry forgot his former havg 


. 


bella, eerriied ar this i ror <Cnllervddrett F 
to get him poiſoned, -exccrable and 
wicked —— was diſcovered; and the 
king having returned thanks to God for | 
delivering him from ſo great a da ear- 
Wo om the war with greater confidence a · 
inſt miſchievous and impious perſons. | 
two armies having met near to the 
— of Taillebourg, ſo that there was 
nothing bet the Charante between them, 
Louis made a part of his troops ford the 
river, and paſſed it himſelf by the bridge, 
after forcing thoſe who defended it; then, 
by his extraordinary valour, he animated 
the courage of his men, and appearing at 


their head ſword in hand, he* routed" the 
e Without giying them time to rally. 
his iur. | | * HT 


the v An to; | 


The day lowing a ſo U Sur forgets 


the two kings * haſtened thither, and the 


engagement became general. The French, 
full of courage under the command of their 
| king, and animated 


by the victory of the 
eſſed the Engliſn ſo hotly, 
not reſiſt ſo vi 85 1 | 


preceding day, 


neſs, and betook Wilen to flight anon 
e 


- 
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its Walls, be fled away in the night · time. 


The dread of Louis, and of his victo- 
rious arins; made him repaſs the Garonne, 
and abandon the county of La Marche, 
which was ſoon reduced to reaſon; a part 

of his territorĩes was forfeited, and he was 
reſtored to the ather: Iſabella obtained 


alſo her: pardon. Thus Louis made war 


as Deere as he had been deſirous er l 


making peace; and Henry, who Had ap- 


1 
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w. dangerouſſy ill, chat the phyſicians de- 
2 of — The conſternation was 
all the court; and, e- 


ente the grief of the queen- mother, 


5 and of the queen · conſort, cannot be ex- 


preſſed. He had fo ſtrong a fainting- fit, 


that he was thought dead for ſeveral hours. 
During that time, the queen- mother, ha- 
ving no further hopes in human remedies, 
applied to him the real croſa of our Savi- 

our, and the ſpear which had drawn out of 
his ſide blood and water. He immediately 

came to himſelf again; but he had no 


- 


ſooner recovered his ſenſes, than he: reſol- 


51 „ 


5 4 
* * 1 


5 t. He ſnut up Birnſelf in Saintes, 
| and not even 8 he was ſafe within | 


22 1 hau ty: and proud, when he had: E 
ed in the enterpriſe, was found, as 
wal happens,. © COW e and lazy a. 


When the W + finiſhed; Loi fell! 


l — 2 
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ved wen «war in the Welt nd, 
7 qretierdfaleriting cm | 
paged the biſhop of Paris to join her ta di- | 
vert him from it. Nevertheleſs, he per- 
ſiſted in his defign; and, on their: reman- | 
ſtrances that he was not vet entire maſter | 
_ of himſelf, when he took the cro >, after 
taking off chat which he wore, he took the 
croſs à ſecond time, to ſhow that he had 
g from weakneſs, but from a | 


"Bonk, | 
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out he cane i tobe pro 

rx throug eng ow „chat, if 
F X 
one, he ſhould come and coniplain of it, it, 
and he would cauſe it to be repaired. Un- 
foreſeen affairs hindered him to ſer out till 
the day after All- ſaints, November 2. He 
arrived happily in the iſland of Cyprus, 
Where he remained till Aſcenſion- day. His 
A on the 


Egypt 
ſt n in ne 


£ 2 "ah "was s ready to land; his en es 
toffed wich a and ſeveral ſhips 
'thrown here and there, could not proſe- 
cute their voyage.” That accident did not 
hinder him from erecuting the acjalution 
dad taben „ be · 


W | cauſe 
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N px courage of his men, 8 ani- 
mate that of his enemies. 6000 'Sarralms 
advancing to oppoſe his deſeent, he cauſed 
his ſhip'to. be Brought as near as poſſible - 
but, as there was ſtill a good deal of water 
to paſs,” the king moſt 3 eoully threw 
himſelf into the a up to I ſhoulders, 
ſword in hand; 0 delirons tne he WE 
dann Sil 12 
As ſoon as he dt thipher;" be wehe to. 
throw himſelf, all alone, upon the enemy, 
and. was not afraid of ſo great a multitude; 
Thoſe who- were near him obliged kim to 
wait the reſt of the army. When all the 
rn joined,” he charged the enemy 
ſo. vigo that he immediately routed - 
them. He then marched in all haſte to Da- 
mietta, which he found abandoned by the 
Sarrafins. Hie there left the queen, Who, 
till that time, would not part from him, 
and who ſhowed wonderful courage through - 
the Whole courſe of this war. The ſultan 


A * 


died about the ſame time, and his death "* 


the Sarraſins in great confuſion. The 
ing held a council of war, in order to re- 


folve whether he ſhould lay ſiege to Alex 


andria or Grand Cairo, which our hiſtorians 

have ealled Babylon. He reſolved to be. 
this laſt city, becauſt it was the capi- 

al of che hole 'empye, and becauſe, 1 ſy 
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he he got that, „e | 


for the paſſage 


gallery 


Hres as big. 8. tun. So, the work not ad- 


bene aguaſt he woe and . of the 
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ly get all the 
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„ e that Gala. dr hes 
any 50 paſs over a very deep arm of 
the Nile, which our hiſtorians call Rexi. 
The difficulty of finding a ford made him 
reſolve to * a cauſey acroſs the river, 
of the troops; and that 
the ſoldiers might labour and advance the 
work under cover, the king cauſed a great 
to be made, for which that prince 
uſed the wood of the ſhips, A ! en 
were no trees thereabouts. 

As faſt as the work advanced, * 
and the enemies deſtroyed it; beſides that, 
the Sarraſims threw ſo many of thoſe. fire- 
ks,, called wild- fire, feu - grigeois,.. that 
the wood of the gallery, which was very 
dry, took fire on all ſides, and a vaſt num- 
ber of men were burnt. For they had ma- 
chines with which: they threw une af alnke 


vancing, they were deſpairing of being 
ol ey logs Tr 
eQuntry. to mo ing a 

convenient ford, which was — imme- 


diately to be founded, and a reſolution was 


taken to paſs. The . were on the 


oppoſite bank of the river, reſolved. to diſ- 
pute the e with our raya It had to 


waters, 


(Louis IX.) ef FNANe E. 16% 
waters, and the innumerable darts which 


the Sarraſins threw. Thoſe who had 
had next to fuſtain an attack made on them, 
ene hand, and they were 10 


vigeus 0 Th «where "ſupported - th fight. ; 
ö | ; Y * 8 
t He was always ſeen ſword in hand. He 
: fell upon the thiekeſt battalions oF the ene · 
t my, and went to every quarter" to fuccour 
thoſe whom he ſaw ſtraitened. The ſhock 
. 


at .PArtois, 
The ki 


was fo furious, that the cou 
the king's brother, was killed. 


" himſelf had like to have been taken, and 
„already fix infidels were carrying bim oF; 

ö but, With his ſword and his mace, be fo 
; laid about him, that he got out of their 
ö hands, and performed ſo great feats, chat 
, all che army t the enen oF that 


day wing to his valeur. 
N ; Nevertheleſs, as they extolled him tor 


his age, and ſaid that this paſſage of 
the Nile eqvelled "the moſt illuſtrious ac 
Fons of che greateſt Is, he* 1 
fllence on and ſaid, that God was to 
de glorified: for that ood ſucceſs, fineehe . 
alone gave victories. Thus paſſed the day 
of Maſſeura. The death of the count Ar- 
tois colt the king many tears: but, | 
extremity" -of his grief, che fele a eonfols- 


7 e ee ADC eee en ee don, 


fm MIL 
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ar religion. Fr 
Culean, pits ſeeing his — Sa — 
is ſoldiers — that the king had been 
* and they muſt ſpeedily charge the 
„Which they might eaſily defeat, be. 
e it was without a general. The King, 
ned by his ſpies — the enemy's de- 
in kept on the defenſive, and deſtined 
0 en. the poſt he was to guard. 
The ſultan the attack on the poſt 
of Charles count r C Ahe, who was at 
-firſt taken by the infidels, fighting valiant- 
I on foot at the head of his men. Thef 
king haſtily diſengaged: him. He could not 
in the ſame manner liberate Alphonſo 
s count de Poitiers his ſecond brother, Who, 
being deſerted by his men, fell. into the 
hands of the infidels. Louis did not fai 
to repulſe the attack of his enemies, who 
vere forced to retire with great loſs. As 
ſoon as he ſaw the enemy retiring in con- 
fFuſion, and was maſter of the field of battle, 
NEW might not allow his men to be 
drawn into an ambuſcade, he cauſed the 
retreat to be ſounded, and ordered all the 
army to return thanks to God for the two 
- viQories that he had given him. * 
The Sarraſins, notwithſtandi ſo many 
loſſes, were not t diſcouraged. he ſultan 
| allembled 
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aſſembled as many troops as he could, 
both out of his own country and from his 
allies; and, deſpairing to get the better of 
the French by force, he reſolved, to cut off 
their proviſions. For that purpoſe, he oc- 
cupied the whole extent of the river, as 
far as Damietta; and, having made him 
ſelf maſter of all the Pals he reduced 
our army to extreme neceſũty. To add to 


our misfortunes, there broke out in the 


camp a diſeaſe till then unknown ms 

the French; it was the ſcurvy. This | 
ſtemper rotted. and dried, up the legs to 
the very bone, and Node the gums ſo, 
that the fleſh fell off in ſhreds, or coats. 
It was occaſioned by the intemperature of 


the air and bad food; and God made uſe 


of this method of chaſtiſing the debauchery 
and violence of the French, who abandon- 
ed themſelves to all Kind. of exceſſes, in 
ſpite. of the examples, the orders, and even 
the ſeverity of the holy king. 

That. prince found himſelf obliged. to 
rejoin. the | reſt of the army, Which he 
had left under the command of the duke 
of Burgundy, to guard. the other ſide of 
the river. As they were repaſling, the 
Sarraſins attacked the rear-guard, which 
was ſaved by the care and valour of Charles 
count d' Anjou. When the king had re- 


joined the troops, he reſolved to re I back 
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to Damietta ; but his army, alteady weak | 
ened by ſickneſs and ſcarcity, was beſides: | 
overwhelmed: by the multitude of the Sar- 
raſins. He bitnſelf being ſick, and having 
abour his perſon but one e fingle equerry to 
defend him, was forced to ſurrender to them. 
. 10,000 men were taken the ſame day. 
Hliſtorians aſſure us the king might have 
eſcaped, had he not choſen to expoſe him. 
ſelf to any danger rather than abandon his 
people. God permitted him to be beat and 
taken, to ſhow him that the greateſt gene- 
rals are not al victorious, and that we 
muſt repoſe our confidence on him alone, 
fince he is the abſolute maſter of all events. 
Theſe misfortunes ſerved alſo to improve 
and try the patience of St 05 and to 
make him deſpiſe world the 
changes of which are ſo fu hs Re fact, 
inſtead of complaining, or allowing him- 
ſelf to be overwhelmed with grief, in the 
teſt extremities, he had continually in 
his mouth the praiſes of God, and returned 
him thanks for the evils he had to endure 
for his ſervice : nothing afflicted; him but 
the miſeries of his people. 
The tediouſneſs of his confinement did 


| not abate his courage, nor change his ſen- 


timents. So great a king ſaw himſelf tied 
like a flave : he was threatened to. have his 


feet locked * 2— two wooden boards, 
called 
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called by Joinville bernicles; ſometimes to 
be put to death. Amidſt theſe menaces, 
he ſhowed always the fame meekneſs and 
the ſame ſteadineſs; ſo that his conſtancy 
was admired even by the infidels. When 
he was-told-that the ſhip on board of which 
the queen his mother was ſending a great 
ſum of money for his ranſom, was funk, 
he ſaid, without being ſurpriſed; that what- 
ever misfortune happened him, he ſhould 
2 continue ſubmiſſive and faithful to 
At laſt, after many menaces, and 
many unreaſonable propoſals made to him, 
he offered of himſelf $00,000 beſants, 
which made About 4,000,000 of the F rench | 
livres now current, or about 3 Eng- 
liſh, with the city of Damietta, for his own. 
ranſom and that of his men. 
The ſultan, moved with his 8 
ang} frankneſs, accepted the terms, and 
even forgave him, according to ſome hiſto- 
rians, 100,000 livres. On theſe condi- 
tions the truce was concluded for ten years, 
and the king was going to be liberated; 
but the ſultan, with whom he had treated, 
was killed in his preſence... The perſon 
who had done this deed, came to the 
1 with his bloody knife, telling him 
had killed his enemy, who had de- 
A Pie 8 Sold dein, ww . a 


N | termined 


kate, thar there were forne i 
deſirous of making 


that the new ſultan had 
ſtion in his council, whether he and all the 
French ſhould" not de put 
God, in whom he had p 


I 


F 
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ſum, he ſent them back what was 2 
as he thought faith was to be kept 


ſame fidelity to him; for they neither reſts- 


the king was liberated, pr being Fer 


be HI ar on 1 
termined of his de 


mim their emperor 10 
well was his reputation eſtablihed 
them. Mean- time they came and told him, 


put it to the que- 


to death? But 
laced his confidence, 
"had itned their hearts, ſo that it Was at 
laſt reſolved to execute the treaty. © Thus 


NG 1 2 . 


about a ear. 


In the payment, the Sirraſins : having 
mifreckoned themſelves in "coolidersble 


to infidels. They did not behave nd * 


red all the artillery nor all the priſoners,” as 
they had promiſed. The king being fet 
at liberty, continued ſome time in the Ho- 
Land, where he received an embaſſy 
om the Chriſtians of that country, beg 
ging him not to forſake them in the extre- 
mity of their affliction. He put the mat. 
ter to the queſtion,” and, at the firſt, almoſt 
every one cried-aloud, with one voice; _ 
* was neceſſary to return to France. 
Joinville's opinion was to remain in 


y 
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, 
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to 1 
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de was ker ors without 1 75 


intentions: 2 7 


; — ee phe gd dec ared publicly 


2 he ſhould ſtay thete, becauſe France, 


under the regenc of the queen, his 
— r, would nat want ſucegurs, wheregs- 
e the Fee N Land had no» 
Ctatigns from im. 
8 is extant @ letter. 3 St Lovin, ex- 
laining what paſſed in the Holy Land, pod 


"the re us for his continuing there... 


ys, among Jet de er 9 
ans had nat kept the true, and that he 
cquld hs -nbandan r inn 
whom they retaine D the 
treaty. He adds, chat the good af Cbriſt· 

endom required that he hold / take advan- 


d the war cee the e * 


ad ont. riches.:.. be _ rebuilt ſeveral. 
confiderabile. cities; :fartified thoſe af Tyre- 


and Sidon; and repaired the walls of Acra,. 


which were quite ruinaus,, by raiſing every” 
here on — great 2 If 4% Pre- 
g to do greater things, when he got 
= — his.mather's. ai which gave. 
8 Siet and. ol W | 
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that his ſhip was almoſt ſunk; and was like 
ſtruck on a ſand- bank, 


: into rigorous chaſtiſements. In 


The ſailors wanting to deter him from 
| going on board that ſhip 'becauſe it was 


Port? Ve Goals 
© fwered they; but we durſt not raft ſo preciou 
''a life. Then he ſaid, there were 600 men 


France if he abandoned that 


i ee 10 r a Ulak of: wind, | 


to be daſhed againſt a rock, had it not been 


Nen which it Was 


with difficulty got off. In this condition, 


be called Joinville, and aid to him, Se 


be F Gad; n 
lite * deftroyed the king, the 8 


France, and almof all the royal family. © He 


added, that ſuch accidents were ſo many 
© advertiſements given by God to ſinners, 
that they may amend, and that, when they 
-refuſe pre by them, he chan Err e them 

is man. 
he made advantage, both for himſelf 
others, of all the accidents of life. 


much ſhattered, he aſked them what they 
would do if they had merchandiſe to want 


certainly tranſport it, an- 


in the ſhip who: vated their own' lives as 
much as te did his, and that he ſhould de- 


prive them of eyery means of returning to 
p. Thus 
thinkin 4 it unworthy of him to f rſake ſo 
eee his faithful fervants, he continued 
3 1 


afraid. c arrive e in pang vein 
On his landing at Roanne 4 monk of 
the order of St Francis preached an exerl- 
lent ſermon before him on Juſtice, »faying, 
that it was the ſupport of ſtates ; that Ring- 
doms, both Chriſtian and Heatheti; periſh- 
ed only: for want of its being righely admi- 
niſtered; and that princes were haund to 
this duty more than other men, ſince God 
had intruſted to them mankind, who are fo 
dear to him, to goyern and preſerve them 
in his name. The king was affected with 
this ſermon, that he r to retain about 
him the perſon who had giver him ſo g 
inſtructions. But that pious monk, far from 
inteñding to follow the court, anſwered in a 
grave and ſerious manner, that retirement 
was his portion, and that he had even great 
fears about the falvation of the monks whom 
he ſaw about the pious king. + 
Though that prince was falliciehtly in 
e of himſelf to do juſtice, This = hoe 4 
excited him to it ſtill more. As he faw 
that his ſubjects choſe often to quit the 
kingdom, and abandon their effects, rather 
than be perſecuted as they were by his offi- 
cers, he eaſed them ſi ſueceſsfully, that, 
even by diminiſhing the taxes, he got his 
revenue doubled. If he had any thing be- 
| longing to 2 be n was exact in reſto- 
ring 
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ting it to the owner, and he was careful to 
make his ſervants do the lame. Thibauld 
count de Champagne, and king of Navarre, 
fon of that other Thibauld 15 often men- 
tioned, and ſon-in-law to the king, gave 
large charities to the preaching friars. Louis 
told him 1 char if — 3 
or had any thing belonging to 

muſt pay think Ehe ge uit by making 
thoſe charitable .donatians ; 5-004 that alms 
j. = ch ous of rapine were 0 acceptable to 


He nel m the Holy Land andi 
guſted with pleaſures, that he was never 
more moved with them. He was never 
known to complain of the victuals ſerved 
up to him, however badly dreſſed. He 

practiſed great aalen ee and uſually wore 
A haircloh ſhirt; but che was not fr that 
rveaſon more melancholy, nor more difficult 
of acceſs; and though he xeaped-great ad- 
vantage from thoſe mortifications, he did 
not place Chriſtian. perfection in theſe ob- 
ſervances, well knowing that charity and. 
juſtice comprelend The pier: duties of del 


San. 
Hle was — * plainly. dreſſad, 74 
gunted to thoſe h blamed him for it, the 
example af the kings his father and grand- 
father. Though he was extremely plain in 


his uſual dreſs, yet in parliaments or aſlem- 


3 N.) of France: 7 
blies of the grandees of the nation, and in 
ceremonies, he appeared with greater pomp 
and magnificence than the kings his prede- 
ceſſors. The eſtabliſhment of his houſehold 
was magnificent, and he was very liberal to 
his officers; but he was chiefly ſo to the 
poor, and aſked at thoſe who upbraided him 
for his great charities, if it was not better 
to employ his money in the relief of the 
r than in vanity. Beſides the charities 
which he gave ſo hberally, he kept alſo eve- 
ry day behind his own table another table 
deſtined for the poor, which he often ſerved 
in perſon, believing that in them he or 
'noured Jeſus Chritt. " | — 
Wie may judge of by zeal for Ha wor. 
| ſhip of God by the excellent laws which he 
has enacted in favour of piety, by the ri- 
gorous puniſhments which he inflicted on 
—_— perſons and blaſphemers, whoſe 
he ordered to be bored through; 
an. in fine, by the churches, hoſpitals, 
and communities of men and women con 
ſecrated to God, which he magnificently 
built and endowed. We muſt not forget 
the celebrated college of the Sorbonne, 
which Robert Sorbon his confeſſor built by 
* approbation and favour: of the pious 
in wot. 
h 1 the lords of his dined often ruined 
each other by deſtructive wars, his miniſters 
1 vie „ 
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Quercy, and the Limoſin, reſerving | 
mage to be done for them to — crown 

of France, and that the king of England 

ſhould, on his part, give up his claim to 
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adviſed him to let them alone, becauſe af. | 


terward he might be the ſooner maſter of 


them, either by agreeing them, or by ſub - 
jecting them; but he anſwered, that Jeſus 


Chriſt had ſaid, Bleſſed are the peace- matters, 
For they ſhall be called the children of God; 


that. moreover, if he 'maliciouſly kept up 


quarrels, he ſhould at laſt raiſe up every one 
in rebellion againſt himſelf, and ſhould not 


do the duty of a good king. In fact, by 
appeaſing confuſions, and reconciling par- 
ties, he procured the good-will of all the 
lords, and acquired to himſelf ſo much 


power, that not only the princes who were 


his ſubjects, but even his neighbours, a- 
mong others the duke of Lorraine, ſubmit- : 


ted + v4 differences to his judgment. | 
This love for peace induced him to make 


an agreement with the king of England. 


The conditions of that peace were, that be- 


ſides Aquitaine which BR had already, 
Louis ſhould reſtore him, among other pro- 


vinces, of which his grandfather had for- 
feited the kings of England, the Perigord, | 


Normandy, Poitou, Anjou, Maine, and 
E Thus the kingdom was in peace, 


and . great een hitherto not well 


ſubdued. | 
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ſubdued to the obedience of France, and 
almoſt all well affected to the Engliſh, | 

were for ever united to the crown by a 
ſolemn 3 

Louis, after ebnet the affairs of his 
kingdom, and leaving the regency of it to 
Matthew abbot of St Denys, and Simon 
count de Neelle, reſolved to paſs over into 
Africa with an army of 66,000 men. He 
thought himſelf more certain of becoming 
maſter of that coaſt, and after ward of Egypt, 
than by entering at firſt into Paleſtine; he 
was ſtil} further inclined to that enterpriſe, 
becauſe Charles of Anjou his brother had 
been made king of Sicily, from whence he 
might eaſily have ſuecours. 

As ſoon as he had landed his army, he 
beſieged, and immediately carried Car- 
thage with its caſtle. He was five weeks 
before Tunis, but made no great advances. 


The dyfentery broke out in his army, at- 


tended with a peſtilentious fever, with which 
he was himſelf ſeized, He ordered to lay 


him on a bed covered with aſhes like a ſin- 


ner, in order to receive the facraments. 
When juſt a-dying, he made the reſponſes 
to all the verſicles, and pronounced his 

rayers with ſuch faith and fervency as mo- 


ved all who were preſent. At laſt, having 


called his ſon Philip, and exhorted him, in 


an admirable manner, to fear God, and do 


juſtice, 
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juſtice, both in words and writing, he vane 
up his bleſſed ſoul to God with great tran- 


quillity. 


Simon count de Montfort, when invited 
by his ſervants to come and ſee Jeſus 


Chriſt, who had appeared in the hoſt in 


the figure of a child, Go you there, ſays he, 


you who do not believe. As for me, I be- 
lieve without ſeeing what God has ſaid; this 
is the advantage that we have over the an- 
gel; if they believe what they ſee, wwe believe 


what we do not ſee. He often told this 
ſaying, and had it deeply ingraved in his 
heart. Never did he begin an action nor 


Thus died the moſt pious and moſt juſt, | 
rince that ever wore: the crown, ' whoſe 
aith was ſo great, that one would have 
thought he rather ſaw the divine myſte- 
ries, than believed them. And indeed he 
was often heard commending the ſaying of | 
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a diſcourſe, without having firſt invoked 5 


the name of God. He had learned that 
leſſon from Queen Blanche his mother, and 


had carefully retained it. 
He uſed alſo all his lems to inſtil 


into his children the ſame ſentiments of | 
piety. Every evening he called them to 


teach them to fear God, and related to 
them the puniſhments which the pride, a- 
varice, and the debauchery of princes 


brought upon themſelves and their people. 


In 
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In one of his illneſſes he cauſed. to be 
brought to him his eldeſt fon Louis, who 
afterward died before himſelf. He ex- 
horted him to ſeek the love of of his peo- 
ple, to adminiſter juſtice honeſtly, to pro- 
te&t the unfortunate and oppreſſed; and 
told him, that if he neglected his counſels, 
he ſhould rather wiſh his kingdom to be 
governed by a ſtranger than by him. 
There is nothing more remarkable than 
the precepts which he gave to Philip, his 
ſon and ſucceſſor. He had long before 
conſidered and reduced them to writing; 
but perceiving his laſt hour approaching, 
he cauſed him to be brought to him, in 
order to give him them, and recommend 
them to his practice with all the authority 
of a parent. es 
He adviſed him, above all things, to de- 
vote himſelf to the love of God, to avoid 
carefully every thing that might diſpleaſe 
him, and rather to chuſe the moſt torment - 
ing death than to commit a mortal ſin. He 
added, that if God ſent him any adverſity, 
he was to ſuffer it patiently, and believe 
that he had deſerved it, and that it would 
redound to his advantage. That if, on the 
contrary, any proſperity were ſent him, he 
was to thank God for it, and to be care- 
ful not to become more wicked for that 
reaſon, either through pride, or any other 
Vol. I. 4 . 
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vice, becauſe one ought not to make war 


againſt God with his own gifts. He then 
ordered him to go often to confeſſion, and 


for that purpoſe to chuſe diſcreet and wiſe i 
confeſſors, who could teach him what to do 
and what to avoid, He recommended to 


him ſo to behave, that his confeſſors and his 


friends might withour fear reprove him for 
his faults. He then injoined him, devout- 
ly to hear the church-ſervice, to avoid vain 
diſtractions, and to pray to God vocally 


and heartily, thinking piouſſy upon him, 


particularly at maſs in the time of the con- 


ſecration, He recommended to him like- 


wiſe, to be meek, and charitable to the 


poor, feeling their miſeries, and ready to 


aſſiſt them with all his power. 3 
With regard to the troubles inſeparable 


from humanity, he adviſed him ſpeedily 


to diſcover to his confeſſor, or to ſome 


diſcreet man, the pains he felt; that, for 


that purpoſe, he muſt always have about 
his perſon ſome diſcreet people, whether 
monaſtics or ſeculars ; that he ſhould often 
converſe with them, and remove ill-diſpa- 


ſed perſons far from him; that he ſhould 
willingly hearken to pious diſcourſes both 
in private and public; and that he ſhould 
often recommend himſelf to the prayers 
of pious perſons; that he ſhould love all 


godlineſs, and hate all wickedneſs; that he 
eo | ſhould 
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ſhould never ſuffer any one to be ſo bold, as 
in his preſence to utter a word tending to 
countenance a crime; that he ſhould be 
no evil-ſpeaker, nor hurt the reputation of 
any one, either publicly or privately ; that 
he ſhould not ſuffer any in his preſence to 
ſpeak diſreſpectfully of God or his ſaints; 
that he ſhould return thanks to God for 
the benefits which he might receive from 
his bounty, and thereby deſerve to receive 
more; that he ſhould be ſteady in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, inclining to nei- 
ther ſide, but always according to reaſon 
and equity; that he ſhould maintain the 
plea of the poor againſt the rich, till the 
truth ſhould be diſcovered ; that he ſhould 
likewiſe conſtantly lean to the ſide of ſuch 
as might have any ſuit againſt himſelf, till 
the truth ſhould be known, becauſe by fo 
doing his counſellors would be the bolder 
in the diſtribution of juſtice ; that if he 
had any effects of another perſon's unjuſt- 

ly 1270 by himſelf or his officers, or even 
by any of his predeceſſors, and if that 
mould ab plainly proved, he ſhould reſtore 
them without delay; that if the matter 
ſhould be doubtful, he ſhould be careful 
to get information about it from perſons of 
diſcretion and probity ; that he fhould em- 
ploy all his ſkill to make his ſubjects live 
peaceably. under his government, without 
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doing wrong to each other; that he ſhould 
be faithful, liberal, and ſteady in his pro- 
miſes to his ſervants, that they might fear 
and love him as their maſter; that he 
ſhould ſupport the immunities and liber- 
ties in which his anceſtors had ſupported 
the cities in his kingdom ; that he ſhould 
protect and encourage them, becauſe that, 
from the riches of his good towns, his e- 
nemies and his barons would be afraid to 
diſpleaſe him. 

He then exhorted him ea to pro- 
tect and encourage churchmen; and he 
told him on that ſubject, that King Philip, 
his grandfather, on being acquainted by 
his officers, that the eccleſiaſtics were in- 
croaching upon his rights, and diminiſhing 
them; that good prince anſwered, that 
indeed he thought ſo, but when he conſi- 
dered how much he was obliged to God, 
he could not reſolve to have any difference 
with his church. He taught him by that 
example to love churchmen, to preſerve 
their lands, and do them ſervice, eſpecial- 
ly thoſe by whom the faith 1s preached and 


magnified. 


He adviſed him further to beſtow bene- 


fices with mature counſel, and to deſerving 
perſons who had no church-revenue ; that 


he ſhould be careful never to make war 


unadviſedly, eſpecially ' againſt . 
a 


and that if he ſhould be forced fo to do, 
he ſhould preſerve from all loſſes church- 
men, and ſuch as had done no harm; that 
he ſhould appeaſe, as ſoon as poſſible, the 
wars and diſſenſions among his ſubjects ; 
that he ſhould take care to have good 


judges; that he ſhould ſhould frequently 


inform himſelf about their behaviour, and 
that of his other officers ; that he ſhould 


labour to extirpate crimes, eſpecially ſwear- 


ing; that he ſhould exterminate: hereſies 
with all his ; that he ſhould take 
care that the — af his houſehold: 
ſhould: be moderate and well regulated; in 
fine, he bid him cauſe maſſes to be ſaid 
for his ſoul after his death, and ended with 
wiſhing him all kinds of bleſſings. God, ſaid 


he; grant you: grace, My ſon, to do his will con- 


tinually, in fuch manner as be may be glorified 


by your means, and that we may * bim 
n this life, and praiſe him eternally. 


Such was the diſcourſe of the pious 
king and ſuch his dying advice to Philip 


his (een What he wrote to his 


daughter Habella; queen of Navarre, is no 


leſs remarkable. Theſe are his words: 


„My dear daughter, I conjure you to 
* love our Lord with all your might, for 
«© without that one can have no merit; no- 
thing can be loved ſo. properly; to him 
2 unn creature may ſay, Lord, thou art 

Q3 * my 
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« my God, and my goods are nothing to thee. 
« It was the Lord who ſent his Son upon 
„earth, and hath delivered him over to 
death to ſave us from hell. If you love 
« him, my daughter, the advantage will 
be yours, and the meaſure of loving 
« him is to love him without meaſure, 
©« He has well deſerved that we ſhould 
&« love him, for he firſt loved us. I wiſh 
4 you could comprehend what the Son of 
«© God has done for our redemption. My 
c daughter, be very deſirous to know how 
you may pleaſe him moſt, and beſtow all 
your care to avoid every thing that may 
«© difpleaſe him. But particularly, never 
„ be guilty of any mortal ſin, though you 
* were to have all your body cut in pieces, 
„ and though your life were to be wreſted 
from you by all manner of cruelties. 
«© Take pleaſure in hearing God ſpoken of 
«© both in ſermons and in private conver- 
« fations; ſhun too familiar diſcourſe, ex- 
<«« cept with very virtuous perſons.” 

It is not neceffary here to repeat ſeveral 
things which he adds, becauſe they are 
the ſame recommended by him to his ſon. 
But we muſt not omit the end of that diſ- 
courſe, of which theſe are the words : 
„ Obey, my daughter, your huſband, your 
„father, and your mother in the Lord; 
* you are bound to do fo, both for their 

n | E ſakes, 
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« lakes, and for. the ſake of our Lord, 


« who has commanded it. In what is 
« contrary to the glory of God, you owe 
« obedience to none. Endeaveur, my 


« daughter, to be ſo perfect, that ſuch as 


« ſhall hear you mentioned and ſhall ſee 
« you, may thereby take example. Be 
« not too nice about cloaths and dreſs; 
but if you have too many, give them a- 
« way in charity: beware alſo of having 
« an exceſſive care of your furniture. Be 
« always deſirous. to do the will of God, 
« purely for his ſake, even though you 
« ſhould expect neither reward nor pu- 
„ niſhment.” 

Thus did this prince teach his children ; 
thus did he live himſelf. The love of God 
animated all his actions, and he highly 
commended the ſaying of a woman found 
in the Holy Land, holding a torch lighted 
in one hand, and a veſſel full of water in 
the other; who being aſked what the in- 
tended to do with them ? anſwered, That 
ſhe intended to ſet fire to paradiſe, and put 
out the fire of hell, that, ſaid ſhe, men 
may henceforth ſerve. God from love alone. 

By that love of God this great king 
was raiſed to ſuch a height of ſancti- 
ty, that he deſerved to be canonized, and 
propoſed to all 7 as their model. 


For that reaſon 1 have been careful not 


only 
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- ttanſcribe the precepts left by him to his 


Price called, Le HARD, che 


French. 


impatient to come and take poſſeſſion of 


gion; that he ſhould allow them liberty of 


to relate his actions, but even to 


only 


children, which are the moſt excellent he: 
ritage of our family, and what we ought 
to reckon more precious than the king: 
denn EE he has tranſmitted to his ou 


B O O K VL 


Bold. 


\H E day that St Lovis died, his bro- 
ther Charles, king of Sicily, had 
come to affiſt him with a ſtrong fleet. He 
was much ſarpriſed that there was no fien 
of joy ſhown in the camp at his arrival; 
but he ſoon heard with much grief the pu- 
blic loſs, and extreme 8 boy all the 


Though the town was fo Arvitened; that 
it could not hold out long, the new king, 


his kingdom, made a truce for ten years 
with the king of Tunis, on condition that 
he ſhould pay the expenſes of the war; 
that he ſhould allow the Chriſtians living at 
Tunis to exerciſe and to preach their reli- 
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trade and freedom from taxes; that he 
ſhould pay to Charles, on account of his 
kingdom of Sicily, the ſame tribute that he 
was accuſtomed to pay to the Pope; and 
that he ſhould releaſe all the priſoners with- 
out ranſom. Theſe. were the conditions 
which Philip granfed to the king of Tunis. 
This very religious prince, and in that 
a great imitator of St Louis, thought he 
had made proviſion, by this treaty, for the 
welfare of religion, and the ſecurity of 
France. Afterward he put to ſea, where 
he was ſo roughly handled by a ſtorm, that 
he loſt a great many of his ſhips, with all 
the riches that he had brought. His fleet 
was diſperſed, and the queen his wife, who 
was pregnant, fell from her horſe at Co- 
zence, where ſhe died. Alphonſo, his uncle, 
died at Sienna. Jane, wife of Alphonſo, 
and daughter of Raimond count de Tou- 
louſe, did not long ſurvive. her huſband 
and Philip, immediately on his arrival in 
France, took poſſeſſion. of the county of 
Toulouſe. _ „ 
About the ſame time Gregory X. held a 
general council at Lyons, where it was re- 
ſolved, among other things, that the car- 
dinals ſhould not go out of the conclave 
till they had elected the pope ; which was 
ſo ordained, becauſe they had been two 
years in electing Gregory himſelf. The 
princes 


peror of that family. This memorable 


reward his devotion. In fact, to this pious 


is ſtill at this day in that family. 


Henry le Gras, the Fat, king of Navarre, 
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The kings of Caſtille and Arragon, who 
had claims on Navarre, endeavoured to 
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princes of Germany reſolved always to 
elect for emperor a German, and they 
choſe Rodolph count de Habſburg, in 
Switzerland. From him 1s deſcended the 
houſe of Auſtria, and he was the firſt em- 


act of piety is related of him: That, be- 
ing on horſeback a-hunting, he met a 
prieſt carrying the holy ſacrament, in a 
rainy day, and deep roads in the country; 
he immediately alighted, and, making the 
prieſt mount upon his horſe, he accompa- 
nied the holy facrament, on foot, all the 
way to the church. The prieſt, moved 
with that action, gave him a thouſand bleſ- 
ſings, and foretold to him, that God would 
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action was attributed his elevation to the 
empire, which ſince has often been, and 


With reſpect to Philip, he had great wars 
with Spain, of which this was the occaſion. 


died, and left a daughter -in the cradle, 
named Jane, whom he put under the tui- 
tion of his wife, and ordered that fhe 
ſhould be educated near the king of 
France; but the lords of the country gave 
other guardians to the young princels. 
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get poſſeſſion of the daughter and of the 


kingdom. Which obliged Philip to ſend 


thither Euſtace de Beaumarchais, who ſub- 


dued all Navarre to him. N f 
There happened ſtill another quarrel be- 


tween France and Caſtille. On the death 
of Ferdinand prince of Caſtille, Sancho, 


his brother, claimed the ſucceſſion to the 
crown, though Ferdinand had left two ſons 
by Blanche, St Louis's daughter; and 
though it was ſtipulated in that princeſs's 


contract of marriage, that her children 


ſhould ſucceed to the crown, even though 
Ferdinand ſhould die before his father Al- 
phonſo. As Sancho perſecuted Blanche, 
and Alphonſo openly favoured him, ſo far 
as to refuſe to his daughter-in-law even the 


neceſſaries of life, ſhe was forced to ſeek 
refuge with the king, her brother. She 


found the court very much imbroiled. 
Pierre des Broſſes, formerly barber to St 
Louis, having been afterward raiſed by 
Philip to extraordinary power, had under- 


taken to diſcredit with him Queen Mary 
his wife, that there might no longer be any 
power above his own. For that purpoſe, he 


raiſed up againſt her an accuſer, who main- 


tained that ſhe had cauſed poiſon Louis, 
Philip's eldeſt ſon, whom he had had by 


his firſt marriage, and who died in 1276. 7 
The duke of Brabant ſent a knight to 
OE defend 
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defend the innocence of the queen, his 
ſiſter, in ſingle combat; he was hanged, 


Philip, who was weak and credulous, did 


not fail to conſult impoſtors, who, by a 


fal f piety; had gained the reputation. of 


having the gift of prophecy. He ſent 
even the biſhop of Bayeux to a Beguine, 
(this. was a kind of nuns), who was rec- 
koned informed by revelation of the moſt 
ſecret things,. The biſhop, who was an 


accomplice of Peter des Broſſes, would 


never tell any thing for the queen's acquit- 
tal, though the Beguine had juſtified her; 
but, as he did not ſpeak freely, the king ſent 


back another biſhop, who reported to him 


the truth, which the biſhop of Bayeux had 
concealed from him. This report reſtored 
the queen's intereſt, and diminiſhed that of 
Peter des Broſſes; becauſe Philip kney 
that his miniſter acted with artifice, and was 


1n combination with others to deceive him. 


He ſent afterward ambaſſadors to Al- 
phonſo king of Caſtille, to oblige him to 


do juſtice co Blanche and her children. 
But, not being able to obtain it, he march- 


ed as far as the Pyrenees, with an army 


ſo 99 0 5 as would have deſtroyed all 
Caſti 


lle, if Alphonſo had not found means 
to amuſe him by various negotiations; 


during which he fell ſhort of proviſions, 


and was obliged to return, without doing 


any 
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any thing elſe but ſtrengthening the power 
of Beaumarchais, in Navarre. Peter des 
Broſſes was ſuſpected of being in concert 
with Alphonſo, to make Philip loſe the op- 
portunity of adyancing his affairs. A Ja- 
cobine monk brought a packet to the king, 
in which was a letter ſealed with Des Broſ- 
ſes's ſeal. It is not ſaid what it contained; 
but, after the king had read it, Des Broſ- 
ſes was ſeized and hanged. 
About the ſame time, great commotions 
aroſe in Sicily: the cauſes of which we. 
muſt trace further back, from the time of 
St Louis. Frederic II. emperor and king 
of Sicily, had left that kingdom to his fon 
Conrad; after whoſe death Mainfroi, Fre- 
deric's baſtard ſon, had uſurped it, impo- 
ſing on the tender years of Conran his 
nephew, the ſon of Conrad. Urban IV. 
having reſolved to expel that uſurper, who 
was troubleſome to him and to all Italy, 
thought it belonged to him to diſpoſe of a 
kingdom held as a ficf of the holy fee, 
and gave it to Charles duke of Anjou, St 
Louis's brother. Clement IV. his ſueceſſor, 
crowned Charles king of Sicily, at St John 
of Latran, beſtowing on him, at the ſame 
time, the title of a Roman ſenator, of vi- 
car of the empire in Italy, and of Provec- 
tor of the peace. 
Mainfroi prepared himſelf for a defence; 
Vol. I. R the 
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the two adverſe armies met near to Beneven- 
tum. A great battle was fought, in which 
Mainfroi, deſerted by his men, was beat 
and ſlain. So Charles remained peaceable 
poſſeſſor of the Two Sicilies ; that is to ſay, 
of the iſland, and of the kingdom of Na- 
ples; he raiſed up again the Guelfs, which 
was the pope's party in Italy, and depreſſed 
the Gibelins, which was that of the em- 
peror. The war was not thereby finiſhed : 
young Conradin, duke of Suabia, came, 
with a ſtrong army, to recover his father's 
kingdom, complaining that Mainfroi, his 
uncle, had violently forced it from him; 
and maintaining, that the pope had no 
right to diſpoſe of it to his prejudice. If 
He was accompanied by Frederic duke of 
Auſtria, his couſin. | | 

As ſoon as Charles was informed that | 
theſe young princes were entered Italy, he | 
went to meet them, and fought them in 
Abruzzo, near the lake Celano. They | 
could not reſiſt a general of ſo great experi- 
ence, and an army ſo well diſciplined. The | 
| princes, forced to betake themſelves to | 

flight, and fearing to be diſcovered, diſ- 


guiſed themſelves like grooms, In that 2 


condition, they arrived at Aſtura , a city 
hate fa of 

* This is now a caſtle in the Campagna di Roma, thirty 
miles from Rome, and is further remarkable for being 
| the 
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of Italy, ſituated on the fea-ſhore. They 
bargained with a ſailor, who promiſed to 
tranſport them to Piſa, a town in their in- 
tereſt; but, having given him a ring, as a 
pledge for his payment, he ſuſpected they 
were perſons of diſtinction, and inform- 
ed the governor of it, who - immediately 
had them ſeized. The princes were ſoon 
known. Charles had them tried upon the 
complaint of the communities; and, with - 
out regard to their birth, their innocence, 
or their valour, cauſed them to be con- 
demned to be beheaded. RT” 
While they were carried to execution, 
their youth, their innocence, and their 
ſteadineſs, drew tears from all the ſpecta- 
tors. Frederic was firſt executed ; Con- 
radin, lifting up his head, clapped it to his 
breaſt, and, addreſſing himſelf, with many 
ſighs, to his dear kinſman, It was J, ſaid 
he, who brought upon you this wretched death. 
Then, proteſting. that he died innocent, and 
that he had a lawful right to Sicily, he 
threw his gauntlet in the middle of the 
people, which was at that time the uſual 
token of a challenge; and, after. recom- 
mending his ſoul to God, courageouſly pre- 
ſented his head to the executioner. That 


the place where Cicero was murdered by Mark Anto- 
ny's ſoldiers. | 


Re glove 
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glove was taken up by a gentleman, and 

carried to Peter king of Arragon, Conra- 
din's heir. As for Charles, he thought he 
ſufficiently expiated his crime, by putting 
to death the executioner who had cut off 
the heads of the two princes; but that 
{erved, on the contrary, to ſhow how de- 
teſtable his action was, ſince he thought 
the perſon was not to be allowed to live, 
who had only executed his orders. 

That prince having ſubdued all his ene- 
mies in Sicily, had thoughts alſo of ma- 
king himſclf maſter of the empire of Con- 
ſtantinople. He had married the daughter 
of Baldwin, the Latin emperor; and, ha- 
ving in this manner entered upon his 
right, he made war vigorouſly on Michael 
Paleologus, the Greek: emperor. He had, 

_ beſides, bought the title of king of Jeru- 
falem, from Mary daughter w John de 
Brienne, who gave herſelf for heireſs of 
that kingdom, and he deſigned to conquer 
it. Nicolas III. ſeeing the ambition and 
power of this prince, conceived a jealouſy 
againſt ſo formidable a neighbour. In vain 
did Charles give up the titles of Roman ſe- 
nator and vicar of the empire, to leſſen the 
pope's ſuſpicion. Nicolas perſiſted always | 
in the deſign to deſtroy him: he was con- 
firmed in his refolution, becauſe Charles | 


had refuſed to give one of his daughters 
to 
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to that pope's nephew, as thinking that al- 
liance below him. . 

In this ſituation of affairs, John, former- 
ly lord of Procita, an enemy to Charles and 
his family, an enterpriſing and artful man, 


reſolved to frame a confederacy againſt the 


French, on pretence of their oppreſſions 
and debaucheries; and having diſcovered 
his intention to Charles's three moſt inve- 


terate enemies, the Pope, Michael the 
Greek emperor, and Peter king of Arra- 
gon, he found them very inclinable to en- 


ter into it. By their intereſt, and the mo- 
ney which the Greek emperor furniſhed in 


great abundance, he had already gained a 


great many perſons, when Pope Nicolas 
died. But though Martin IV. who had been 
elected in his place, favoured King Charles, 
duke of Anjou, the party was ſo well form- 
ed, and the deſign lo far advanced, that it 
took effect; for on Eaſter- day, at the firſt 
toll of the bell for veſpers, which was the 


ſignal given to the conſpirators, the Fręnchi 


were murdered at Palermo, and throughout 


all Sicily. In order to diſtinguiſh them, 


they were made to pronounce a certain Ita- 


lian word, and if they pronounced it like a 
foreigner, and otherwiſe than the natives. 


of the country, they were immediately maſ- 


facred, without diſtinction of age, condi - 


tion, or ſex. 
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At the time of this bloody maſſacre 


Charles was in Tuſcany, buſy in making 
preparations againſt the emperor of the 
Eaſt. When he heard what had paſſed in 
Sicily, enraged at ſo barbarous an action, 
he came with a powerful army, in order to 


chaſtiſe the perfidy of the Sicilians, and | | 


preſſed Meſſina fo much that it was about 


to ſurrender, if Peter of Arragon had not 


found means to. amuſe him. This crafty 
man propoſed to him to terminate the 


whole quarrel by a combat between them 


two. Charles, who was a prince of perſon- 
al courage, accepted the challenge. The 
field for the combat was to be in Guienne, 


near Bourdeaux.. By that artifice Peter re- 


moved the army which ſo much diſtreſſed 
Sicily. Charles was at the rendezvous on 
the day appointed; but Peter coming there 
only the day after, returned from thence 
immediately, and told for an excuſe, that 
his enemy had come with a powerful army, 
which had obliged him to retire, Charles 
enraged at being thus derided, went into 
Provence; from whence, with a ſtrong fleet, 
he ſer out on his return to Sicily. 

Charles le Boiteux, the Lame, his fog. 
had not the patience to wait him, and 
fought a battle againſt: the lieutenants of 


Peter of Arragon, where that young prince 


was defeated and taken, and carried after- 
ward 
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ward to Palermo. 
Conſtance, daughter of Mainfroi, and wife 
of Peter, to avenge on that young prince 
the death of Conradin her couſin. 
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going 
moved with compaſſion, pardoned. him :. 


that princeſs rendered herſelf as deſerving 


of praiſe for her clemency, as Charles of 


Anjou had made himſelf deteſtable for his 
cruelty. The young prince was not how- 
ever ſet at liberty: he remained four years 

in priſon, and was only liberated in the 
—— of Philip le Bel, the Fair, on the con- 
ditions which we ſhall relate. Charles of 
Anjou died a ſhort time after his ſon's im- 
priſonment, and left that unhappy captive 
his ſucceſſor in his dominions. 

It was much about that time that the 
king married Philip his eldeſt fon, who was 
very young, to Jane queen of Navarre, and 
counteſs of Champagne, who was ſtill 
younger than himſelf. He raiſed at the 
ſame time a ſtrong army, in. order to put 
Charles de Valois his ſecond ſon in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom of Arragon, which 
Pope Martin had given him, after Peter's 
excommunication. He made himſelf ma- 
ſter at the firſt, as it were in his paſſage, 
of the county of Rouſſillon ; then entering 
Catalonia and. Arragon, he took. and pil- 


laged 


The Sicilians excited 


He was 
already condemned to die, and was juſt 
to be executed, when Conſtance. 
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many towns and fortreſſes. He for- 
mally laid ſrege to Gironne, which Peter en- 
deavoured to fuccour with all his forces, 
Ralph de Neelle conſtable of France, who || 
commanded Philip's army, having informa- 
tion that Peter lay in ambuſcade with 1300 
horſe and 2000 foot, and judging that a 
man accuftomed to act only by fubtilty 
would never be brought to fight on equal 
terms, advanced with 300 horſe, who were 
the flower of the French nobility. 
The French, ardently defirous to avenge 
the death of their countrymen who had 
been maſſacred in Sicily, mixed with the 
Arragomians who had given way at the firſt 
ſhock, but having reſumed freſh courage, 
they held out a little, till they ſaw their 
king wounded. That prince did not fail 
to animate his men by fighting valiantly, 
notwithſtanding his wound, and our ſoldiers 
on their ſide were reſolved to die rather 
than not to ſacrifice the Arragonians to the 
baſely maſſacred French; but at Jaſt Peter's 
death ſecured the victory to our people. 
The governor of Gironne, who till then 
had made a vigorous defence, ſeeing his 
maſter dead, ſurrendered. The peſtilence 
having immediately after broke out in our | 
army, and cauſing great devaſtation in it, 
Philip was forced to retire. He had diſ- 
miſſed the foreign fleet which before he 
= kept 
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kept in his pay, and Roger admiral of Ar- 
ragon having picked it up, attaeked our 
people in all their ports with that ſuccour. 
The ſoldiers purſued them with their ſwords, 
and the inhabitants with ſtones. Puſhed 
on all quarters, they retired near the king, 
and ſurrounded his litter. 2 

That prince, though ſick, and almoſt 
dying, did not fail to encourage his people 
by geſtures and words. At laſt the Arra- 


onians were repulſed, and our army ha- 


ving paſſed the Pyrenean mountains, the 
king arrived at Perpignan, where he died 
ſome time after. All thoſe conqueſts were 
loſt except Rouſſillon, which was left to 
James king of Majorca, from whom his 
brother Peter had taken it; and indeed that 
king of Majorca had been the conductor 
of the French in this expedition. Philip's: 
reign was of fifteen years continuance. His 
bowels were buried in the church of Nar- 
bonne, and his bones were carried to St- 
Denys the 3d of December 1285. 


PHritie IV. ſurnamed LE Bx . 
the Fair. 


PRILIp IV. his eldeſt ſon, ſurnamed le Bel, 
the Fair, brought back the army, and had 
himſelf crowned at Rheims, where Jane his 


wife, queen of Navarre and counteſs of 


Champagne, 
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Champagne, was crowned with him. He 
held a parliament in the beginning of his 
reign, where Edward king of England was 
preſent in quality of duke of Aquitaine. 
He demanded ſeveral things both for him. 
ſelf and the king of Arragon, to whoſe el. 
deſt ſon he had given his daughter in mar- 
riage; having been able to obtain nothing, 
he went to Bourdeaux, where he received 
the ambaſſadors of the kings of Caſtille, 
Arragon, and Sicily. That — Philip 

to — — that he intended to make war a- 


gainſt him; but that was not his deſign, he 


only propoſed to treat about the reconcilia- 
tion of Charles le Boiteux, the Lame. 

At laſt that young prince, after a four 
years impriſonment, was releaſed on theſe 
conditions, that he ſhould pay 20, ooo pounds 
of ſilver; that he ſhould procure from the 


Pape, in favour of the Arragonian, the in- 


veſtiture of the kingdom of Sicily; and that 
Charles of Valois ſhould deſiſt from the 
claims which he had on the kingdom of 
Arragon. When he was at liberty, he did 
not think himſelf bound to keep the pro- 
3 that had been extorted from him du- 
ring his confinement; on the contrary, he 
got himſelf crowned king of Sicily by the 
pope, and obliged Charles de Valois his 
couſin to maintain his rights againſt the fa- 

mily of Azragon. | 
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veral negotiations, Alphonſo king of Arra- 
con dying without children, peace was 
made with James king of Sicily his brother, 
on condition that France ſhould give up 
Ariagon to him, and that he ſhould leave 


of Sicily. James kept the treaty ſo faith- 
fully, that Frederic his brother having got 
himſelf elected king by the Sicilians, he 


duce him. The war laſted ſome time: by 
the treaty: afterward made, Sicily on this 
ſide the fare of Meflina (that 1s, the king- 
dom of Naples) remained to Charles, and 
that beyond the fare (that is to ſay, the 
iſland) was yielded to Frederic. 
Charles the Lame died very much re- 
gretted by his people, on account of his 
good nature and juſtice. Charles Martel 
his eldeſt ſon was king of Hungary, in right 
of Mary his mother, ſiſter of Ladiflaus IV. 
and heireſs. of that kingdom; he died be- 


commonly called Carobert, had ſucceeded 
him in the kingdom of Hungary; and his 
grandfather Charles the Lame being dead 


Charles the Lame, diſputed it with him, 
and carried it. By that branch of Anjou 
the 


The war laſted long; but at laſt, after ſe- 


to the family of Anjou the whole kingdom 


joined Charles le Boiteux, the Lame, to re- 


fore his father. After his death, Charles II. 


alſo, he wanted to take poſſeſſion of that of 
Naples. Robert his uncle, third ſon of 
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the royal family of France reigned long j in 


quarrelled together. Each of them enga- 
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Hungary and Naples. 
I wanted to repreſent in a continued fe. 


ries, and in a few words, the affairs of the 
princes of Anjou and of Sicily; that thoſe 
of Philip le Bel, the Fair, might be rela. 
ted without interruption. He was enga- 
ged in a conſiderable war againſt the king 
of England, which had its riſe from a very 
fight cauſe. Two ſeamen, of whom one 
was a Norman, and the other Engliſh, 


thoſe of his own nation in his quarrel, 
and at laſt the two kings intereſted them- 
ſelves in it. On account of this, new tax- 
es were impoſed, which were called ſub- 
fidies, and which occaſioned great outcries 
move the people. | 
Ralph de Neelle, conſtable of France, 
entered Guienne, took ſeveral places, and 
even Bourdeaux, Edward, in order to 
ſupport himſelf againſt Philip, engaged on 
his fide the emperor Adolphus, and Guy 
de Dampierre, earl of Flanders, by giving 
him hopes that he would marry the prince 
of Wales his eldeſt fon to that earl's 
daughter. The emperor ſent a bold chal- 
lenge to Philip ; but the king, to ſhow how 
much he deſpiſed his menaces, ſent him 
only for anſwer a ſheet of blank paper. 
With regard to the earl of Flanders, 
Philip 
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Philip having invited him to come to Pa- 


ris, ordered him to be ſeized with his 
wife and daughter: he diſmiſſed, ſome 
time after, the father and the mother, and 


kept the daughter. As Edward inſtiga- 
ted many enemies againſt him, he alſo on 
his ſide raiſed Edward's ſubjects of Wales 
in rebellion againſt him, and 8 upon 
1 and. As 
for the emperor, Philip perplexed him with 
ſo many affairs in Germany, that he could 
never undertake any thing. Some add, 
that he appeaſed him by cauſing money to 
be given him underhand. 5 
The king of England had no great dif- 
ficulty to reduce the Welſh to reaſon; he 
likewiſe defeated the king of Scotland in a 
pitched battle, and having taken him pri- 


| loner, forced him to do him homage for 


his kingdom: but he was not able to with- 
ſtand the French in Guienne; his troops 
were always beat there, and he loſt almoſt 
all his fortifications, having with difficulty 
ſaved. ſome of the moſt conſiderable, in 
which there were ſtrong garriſons. _ 

Our affairs went on no leſs ſucceſsfully 
in Flanders. Robert count d' Artois, ge- 
neral of the French army, took Liſle, and 


defeated an army of ſixteen thouſand-men. 
The count de Bar, at the ſolicitation of 


the king of England, entered Champagne. 
Vor. I. . The 
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The queen, who was a woman of heroic 
courage, marched in perſon to the defence 
of her country. The count was terrified; | 
aſked: her pardon, and furrendered himſelf 
her prifoner. Immediately ſhe ſent her ar: 
my into Flanders to the king her huſband, 
who, fortified with that ſuccour, took 
Furnes and Bruges. He afterward gave 
the command of the army in Flanders to 
Charles of Valois, his brother, one of the 
moſt famous generals of his time, who 
puſhed the conqueſts further, and finiſhed 
the reduction of the whole country. The 
earl retired to Ghent, as he had now no 
more but that place, where Charles preſſed 
him ſo hard, that he forced him to ſurren- 
der it, promili ng, however, to make his 
eace with Philip; but he was not able to 
prevail with him to fulfil the terms. 
Flanders did not long remain obedient: 
The people, wearied with the bad uſage 
of the governor whom the king had ſet 
over them, rebelled, and put at their head 
a butcher, and a one-eyed weaver whom 
they had releaſed out of priſon. Under 
| ſuch leaders they conſpired againſt the 
French, and maffacred them. In order to 
reduce thoſe rebels, Philip raiſed an army 
of eighty thouſand men ; but the king of 
England found means to render thoſe great 


Preparations _— by telling his wife, 
| | that 
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that if Philip her brother adventured a 
battle, he would be betrayed, but without 
diſcovering to her by whom. This infor- 
mation being communicated to Philip, that 
prince became diffident of all his officers, 
and returned without doing any thing. 

Charles d' Artois went afterward to com- 
mand in Flanders with Ralph de Neelle, 


conſtable of France. The Flemings had 


beſieged Courtray, and had as it were bu- 
ried themſelves in deep trenches, reſolved 
upon an obſtinate defence. Charles d' Ar- 
tois nevertheleſs undertook to force their 
camp. Ralph de Neelle oppoſed it; but 
Charles upbraiding him with treachery and 
cowardice, marched to the enemy with 
more keenneſs than prudence. The con- 
ſtable was ſlain fighting valiantly. Charles 
alſo was puniſhed for his raſhneſs, for he 
fell on the ſpot with 12,000 French. The 
rebels were ſoon chaſtiſed by the happy 
ſucceſs of the battle of Mons-en-Puelle, 
where the French got a complete victory 
over the Flemiſh, who loſt there 25,000 
men, Their inſuperable obſtinacy did not 
yield for all that. The king returned thi- 
ther in perſon, and was ſurpriſed in his 
camp; but putting himſelf immediately at 
the head = he few .men about him, the 


reſt. aſſembled from all ſides at his quarters, 
82 and 
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and the Flemings were repulſed with great 
loſs. 
Mean-time the king of England, who, 
when preſſed by the French, had at brf 
made a truce, having renewed and pro- 
longed it ſeveral times, at laſt donesegbd 
peace. The places taken in Guienne were 
reſtored to him. He abandoned the Fle- 
mings, and ſet at liberty John Bahol, king 
of Scotland, whom his s Aibjedts would ne- 
ver after acknowledge, thinking him un- 
worthy of a crown, who had bowed his 
knee before the king of England, and 
done him homage. 

As for the Flemiſh, though beat on fo 
many occaſions, they were ſo headſtrong, 
that they ſent to beg the king, either to give 
them ſtill another battle, or to grant them 
peace, and the quiet enjoyment of their 
privileges. Philip choſe rather to accept 
this laſt condition, than to hazard a battle 
againſt deſperate men. He releaſed the 
ear! of Flanders; and the peace was con- 
cluded, on condition, that 'the places' on 
this ſide the Lys fhould (continue to be- 
long to the French, with Liſle and Douay, 
till the earl ſhould have entirely ſettled 
with Philip, and the Flemings have paid 
him $00,000 livres. It was about that 
the grudges which had long been begun 

between 
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detween Boniface VIII. and Philip the Fair 


became conſpicuous. | | 

As that pope attained the pontrficate by 
an extraordinary piece of cunning, we 
muſt here relate the beginnings of his e- 


levation. He was a cardinal in the time ' 
of Pope St Peter Celeſtin. He was rec- 


koned very expert in buſineſs, and both 
a worthy and a knowing man. But his 
ambition tarniſhed the luſtre of ſo many 
tine qualities, and as he had a great repu- 
tation, he knew well that he. ſhould be 
made pope if Celeſtin reſigned. That ho- 
neſt pope had far more piety than know- 
ledge ; Benedict Cajetan accoſts him, (that 
was the cardinals name); he repreſents to 
him, that he had not the neceſſary quali- 
ties for ſupporting the load of eccleſiaſtic 
affairs, and that he would do a thing very 
acceptable to God if he returned into his 
ſolitude from whence he had been raiſed to 
the papacy. Perſuaded by thoſe reaſons, 
he abdicated the pontificate; the cardinal 
was made pope, and took the name of Bo- 
niface. As he had raiſed himſelf by am- 
bition to fo high and holy an office, he 
performed its functions with extreme arro- 
gance, But if that pope was haughty, 
Philip was not patient. This occaſioned 
great animoſities between them, of which 
it is no eaſy matter exactly to aſſign the 

| S 3 | cauſes : 
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cauſes: every day things happened to em. 
bitter the king's min 
At the time that Philip had, as we have 
ſeen, liberated the earl of Flanders out of 
priſon, detaining ſtill his daughter; the pope 
choſen arbiter by both parties, ordered the 
earl's daughter to be delivered to him, and 
pronounced the ſentence with great pomp 
in a full conſiſtory. The king was offended 
at it, becauſe he thought the pope wanted 
to ſhow his authority and power, to the pre- 
judice of the majeſty of kings. Beſides, 
the Sarraſins taking advantage of our divi- 
ſions, had taken Acra, that is to ſay, the 
only place of importance which the Latins 
ſtill had in Syria. Fhe pope moved, as he 
ought, with the loſs of that erty, thought 
it his duty to excite the Chriſtians to retake 
it. But from his natural pride he did this 
in too imperious a manner. He ordered 
the kings of France and England, who 
were then at war, firſt to make a truce, 
and afterward to agree to turn their arms I 
againſt the enemies of the faith; he added I 
great menaces if they did not obey ; which 
Philip took in very bad part, becauſe, in po- 
litical affairs, the pope ought to treat with 
kings in the way of exhortation and coun- 
ſel, and not by way of commands and 
mw RS HS | | 
The pope ſent into France Bertrand de | 
Saiſſet, 
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Saiſſet, biſhop of Panuez, who taking up- 
on him the temper of his conſtituent, treat- 


ed Philip his ſovereign in a very haughty 


manner: The king having heard a repore 


that that biſhop ſpoke of him in- injurious 
terms, cauſed him to be ſeized. The pope. 
convocated all the ' biſhops of France to 


Rome, to conſider in council of the means 
of oppoling the incroachments of Philip 
againſt the eccleſiaſtic authority. The king 


prohibited- them to depart the kingdom, 


and likewiſe to tranſport either gold or fil- 
ver. At the ſame time, on the requeſt of 
the clergy, he delivered over the biſhop of 


Panuez to the archbiſhop of Narbonne, his 


metropolitan. The clergy and nobility aſ- 
fembled, wrote to the pope, that in tempo- 


ral matters they acknowledged none bur 


the king for their ſovereign. But as they 


grew wearied of having a quarrel with a 


pope, ſome maintained that he was not one, 


becauſe he was a Simoniac, a magician, and 


a heretic, which they offered to prove be- 
fore the general council, and the king pro- 
miſed to have one convocated as ſoon as 
poſſible. eee 

Mean · time he declared, that he appealed 
to the holy ſee, which he pretended was 


vacant, and to the univerſal council, from 


all that the pope had ordained, or ſhould or- 
had 
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had already excommunicated the king, was 
preparing greater things; he intended to 
publiſh a bull, by which he deprived him 
of his kingdom, and gave it to the firſt 
occupant, which he hoped to get executed 
by the emperor Albert of Auſtria. But 
this grand deſign was ineffectual; for ha- 
ving retired to Anagnia, which was his 
country, and where he thought he would 
be in greater ſafety during the publication 
of his bull, William de Nogaret, a French 
gentleman, joined by the Colonni, (theſe 
were Roman lords of a very ancient noble 
family, whom the pope had abuſed and ba- 
niſhed), gained the Anagnians by money, 
and entered the pope's palace with the ſol- 
diers that he and Sciarra Colonni had pick- 
The pope hearing that piece of news, 
had himſelf dreſſed in his pontifical habit, 
and appeared with great conſtancy and ma- 
jeſty. As ſoon as he ſaw Nogaret, Courage, 
ſaid he, thou facrilegious perſon, ſtrike the 
pontiff; follow the example-of thy anceſtors the 
Mbigenſes; for Nogaret was deſcended from 
a family infected with that hereſy. Though 
he had reſolved to ſeize the pope's perſon, 
in order to carry him, as he ſaid, to the ge- 
neral council; nevertheleſs, reſtrained by 
his preſence, and by reſpect for his dignity, 
he durſt not lay hands upon him, and con- 


tented 


(Philip IV.) of France. * 


tented himſelf with cauſing him to be 
guarded. Scarce had he retired, when the 
Anagnians repented of their perfidy and li- 
berated the pope, who, returning to Rome, 
died thirty days after. Benedict XI. ſuc- 
ceeded him, and poſſeſſed the ſee but eight 
months. He revoked ſome bulls of his | 
redeceſſor that were injurious to Philip. 

Bertrand Got archbiſhop: of Bourdeaux, 
was elected in his place, and took the name 
of Clement V. He was thought an enemy 
of Philip; but that prince managed him ſo 
well, that he obliged him to ſettle in France. 
He had himſelf crowned at Lyons, and 
held the fee at Avignon, where his ſuccef- 
fors remained long, which occaſioned great 
miſchiefs to the church, and to the King- 
dom. He held a general council at Vienne, 
where the king was preſent at the pope's 
right hand; but on a lower feat. . Clement 
refuſed there to condemn the memory of 
Boniface VIII. for all the intreaties the King 
could uſe with him; he only annulled afl 
the bulls that he had pronounced againſt 
France, and ordained that no diſturbance 
ſhould ever be raiſed againſt the king 
for the violence committed on Boniface; 
and Nogaret was contented with the ab- 
tolution which he had got, on condition 


of his going to the war "REA the. in- 


ln 


fdels. 
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In that fame council, on the ſuit of Phi. 
lip, the Templars were condemned. Theſe 
were knights of noble extraction, who pro- 
feſſed to make continual war againſt the in. 
fidels, and did ſo in fact with much valour 
and ſucceſs. They were accuſed of enor- 
mous crimes, which they owned upon tor- 
ture, and denied at execution. Mean-time 
they were burnt alive at a flow fire, with 
unheard-of cruelty; and it is not known 
whether there were not more avarice and 
vengeance than juſtice in that execution, 
What is evident is, that thoſe knights, from 
too great riches and power, were become 
extraordinarily proud and diſſolute. That 
order was ſuppreſſed by a decree of the 
council of Vienne. Their treaſures were 
confifcated to the king, their lands and 
ſtock were given to the hoſpitallers of St 
John of Jeruſalem, who were ſmce called 
knights of Malta. The former, after the 
taking of Acra, retired firſt to Cyprus, 
and afterward having taken from the Turks 
Rhodes, that famous iſland, they defended 
it valiantly againſt them, with — aſſiſtance 
of Amedeus V. duke of Savoy. . 

That action made a great noiſe; for the 

wer of the Turks begun then to become 
more formidable than ever. It was about 
the year 1300, that Oſman or Ottoman 
their firſt emperor, having made great con. 
queſts, 
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queſts, eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his empire at 
Pruſa, a city of Bithynia. Thence aroſe 
that magnificent Ottoman family, which is 
| every day extending the vaſt empire that it 
poſſeſſes in Aſia, Africa, and Europe. A 
little before the council of Vienne, Louis, 
Philip's eldeſt ſon, was crowned king of 
Navarre at Pampeluna, that kingdom ha- 
ving fallen to him by the death of Queen 
Jane his mother, who died the 2d of April 
1304, That princeſs was famed for her 
virtue, and fo great a favourer of men of 
letters, that ſne founded, in the univerſity” 
of Paris, a famous college, called the college 
of Navarre, which has produced a great 
many perſons eminent in all kinds of ſcien- 
ces, and eſpecially in theology. This ex- 
ample ſhould induce princes: to love and 
protect letters, ſince they ſee even a woman 
taking ſo much care to improve them. 
The war in Flanders was renewed, be- 
cauſe Earl Robert pretended that Liſle, 
Douay, and Orchies were to be-reſtored to 
him, and becauſe the inhabitants of the 
country refuſed to pay the ſums which they 
had engaged by the treaty of peace. Philip 
made extraordinary levies of men and mo- 
ney for that war. They were unneceſſary, 
becauſe Enguerrand de Marigny, who had 
the chief intereſt with the king, gained, as 
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it is ſaid, by money, obtained * conſent 
to à truce. | 
Philip had three ſons by Jane his wife 
Louis, Philip, and Charles. Their wive: 
were accuſed of adultery in open parliament 
in preſence of the king. Margaret, wife of 
the eldeſt, and Blanche, wife 51 the third, 
were convicted, and confined in a caſtle 
where Margaret died ſome time after. Jane 
wife of the ſecond, was acquitted, either by 
her own innocence, or the good-nature and 
prudence of her huſband. The gallant; 
were flayed alive, dragged acroſs the fields 
and at laſt beheaded. _ 3 
Moreover, the reign of Philip was ful 
of ſeditions and rebellions, becauſe the peo. 
ple and the clergy were very much burden. 
ed, and alſo becauſe the coin was, unſeaſon- 
ably raiſed and lowered, and even made of i 
bad ſtandard, which occaſioned great loſſe: 
to private perſons, and ruined all commerce 
The king went in perſon to Languedoc and 
Guienne, to appeaſe the commotions > 
thoſe provinces; which he accompliſhed by 
- careſſing the nobility, and treating the 
towns kindly. _ | 
The revolts of the Parifiahs were puſhed 
further; for they pillaged the houſe of Ste 
phen Barbette, Philip's. treaſurer. The 
were even ſo daring as to beſiege himſel 


in his houſe, and urrounded it with loud 
clamous 
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clamours. The king? s miniſters found 
means to appeaſe thoſe mutineers, and af- 
terward the moſt guilty were puniſhed. 
Philip reunited to the crown the city of 
Lyons, and, in 1307, erected the lordſhip 
of that city, which was but a barony, into 
a county; which he left, with the juriſdic- 
tion, to the archbiſhop and chapter of St 
John. This is the original of the title of 
Counts de Lyon, aſſumed by the canons of 
that church. The counties of Angouleme 
and La Marche were alſo yielded to > him by 
Mary de Luzignan; and, in 1297, he erect- 
ed Brittany into a dukedom and peerage. 
He is thought to be the perſon who fixed 
the parliament to Paris, having eſtabliſhed 
it in his own palace, where it ſtill admini- 
ſters juſtice, though ſome others aſcribe this 
eſtabliſhment to his ſon. He was the firſt 
who walled round the palace, and who add- 
ed ſome buildings to the Louvre, which 
Has ſince been rebuilt and enlarged, by his 
ſucceſſors, with ſo much magnificence. 
When he was dying, he recommended 
to his ſon not to burden the people as he 
himſelf had done. But thoſe warnings 
which princes often give in the extremity 
of life, have little effect; becauſe they do 
not repair paſt abuſes, and are no longer 
in a condition to hinder future evils. He 


died at Fontainebleau, in 1314. 
Vor. I. > Lav 18 
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Though Louis, ſurnamed Hutin, that 
is to ſay, wilful and valiant, had begun to 


examine into affairs in the lifetime of his 
father, Charles de Valois, his uncle, had 


almoſt the whole power. He firſt attacked 


Enguerrand de Marigny, whom he had 
hated ever ſince the preceding reign, be- 
cauſe, in a great law-ſuit that happened 


between two conſiderable families, he had 
taken part againit thoſe whom Charles pro- 


tected. He began by requiring him to give 


an account of his adminiſtration of the 
finances, and aſked him before the king 
what was become of 'the great ſums of mo- 


ney raiſed on the ſubjects? He anſwered, 


that he had given the beſt part of them to 


himſelf. Charles anſwering that he lied, 


Enguerrand had the audacity to reply that 
he himſelf did fo. 
This reply having exaſperated Charles's 
hatred, Enguerrand was ſeized in his houſe 
at Paris, and impriſoned in the caſtle of the 
Louvre, of which he was governor. His 
trial was delayed, becauſe they had not 
grounds of conviction againſt him. Mean- 
time were found with his wife ſeyeral waxen 
images, by which it was pretended, on 
the credit of the magicians, that ſhe could 
put the king to death. She was taken and 
ſtrang led. 
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ſtrangled. Enguerrand was condemned to 
the ſame death, and the ſtatues raiſed for 
him were pulled down. 5 
Some time after Charles was ſeized with 
a grievous diſeaſe, which he took for a pu- 
niſhment, becauſe he had put Enguerrand 
de Marigny to death ; whether he thought 
him innocent, or was ſenſible that he had 
proſecuted him rather out of revenge than 
for the ſake of juſtice, he omitted nothing 
to make ſatisfaction to his memory. About 
this time, the truce with Flanders being 
ended, whilſt the Count de Hainault was 
laying waſte the country along the Scheld, 
Louis attacked Courtray. But the conti- 
nual rains forced him to raife the ſiege. 
After raiſing that fiege, he died, in 1316, 
and left his wife, Clemence, about four 
months gone with child. He had had by 
his firſt wife, Margaret of Burgundy, a 
daughter named Jane, who was queen of 
Navarre. That princeſs's relations by the 
mother's ſide maintained, that France ought 
to belong to her, if the. queen was deliver- 
ed of a daughter. od 


Jonun I. 


Till the queen's delivery, Philip, bro- 
ther of the deceaſed king, was declared 
regent of the kingdom. Clemence, at the 
_ # & © end 
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end of five months, was delivered of a ſon, 
named John, who lived but eight days: 

and, after this ſhort reign, notwithſtanding 
Jane” s pretenſions, Philip was acknow- 
ledged as king, by the unanimous conſent 
of the peers and lords, who, according to 
the Salic law, and the ancient cuſtom down 
from Merovee, determined that the females 
were not capable of ſucceeding. 


PH1Ll1e V. ſurnamed te Long, the Long. 


Pait1e, to appeaſe Eudes duke of Bur- 
gundy, who had ſupported Jane's. party, 
gave him, in 1318, his daughter in mar- 
riage, and retained the kingdom of Na- 
varre, of which Jane was heireſs. At laſt, 
after ſeveral truces, peace was made with 
Flanders, by the pope's mediation, on con- 
dition that the Flemings ſhould pay the 
king 100,000 crowns of gold, in twenty 
equal payments: Liſle, Orchies, and Douay, 
remained in the hands of the French, as a 
ſecurity for the payment. At that time, 
the towns in Flanders had made themſelves. 
very powerful, and the earl had very little 
authority 1 in them. 

Some time after, a grievous peſtilence 
broke out in France, and the contagion 


Vas ſo univerſal, that people died near the 


wells as ſoon as they had drank of their 
waters. 
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waters. The Jews were accuſed: of havin 
poiſoned them; and what was ſaid a; —— 
an odious nation was. too eaſily crew, 

though it was faid without proof. They 
had been baniſhed in the time of Philip 
the Fair, and: recalled in that of Louis 
Hutin, the Wilful. In the reign of Philip 
the Long, they were put to death by all 
the variety of torments, and they were ſo 
terrified at it, that ſeveral of them, who 
were in priſon, reſolved to be each other's 
executioners. The perſon who remained 
laſt broke a bar, and tied a cord to the 
window, through which paſſing his head, 

he let himſelf go in order to ſtrangle him- 
ſelf; but the cord failing, he fell into the 
ditch, till alive, and was taken up and 
banged. Philip's reign was ſhort: he died, 

without male iſſue, in 1321; and, though 
he left ſeveral daughters, the kingdom was 
not diſputed with Charles le Bel, the Fair, 
his brother, who took alſo the title of king 


of Navarre. 


CHARLES IV. ſurnamed L x Ber, the 
Ws 


In the beginning of his reign, he repu- 
diated Blanehe, his firſt wife, convicted of 
adultery, as has been ſaid, and married 


_ of —— who did not live 
1 long. 
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long. He declared war againſt Edward II. 
king of England, becauſe he wanted to 
protect his ſteward, who was cauſing a 
caſtle to be fortified .on the frontiers of 


Guienne, notwithſtanding the prohibitions 


of the king, who was ſovereign lord of 
that country. He ſent Charles of Valois 
into Guienne, who took it all except Bour- 
deaux, and forced the governor to abandon. 
almoſt the whole province. Iſabella, queen 
of England, and Charles's ſiſter, came over 


to France to accommodate the affair, and 


managed it ſo artfully, that ſhe obtained 
from the king, her brother, the inveſti- 
ture of the duchy of Aquitaine, for her 
ſon, and returned home highly ſatisfied. 
Charles of Valois died, after getting En- 
ouerrand de Marigny uſtified, and ob- 
taining his body, which. he cauſed to be 
honourably buried. 

Mean-time affairs. were in ſtrange confu- 
fion 1n England : Hugh Spencer the young- 
er, King Edward's favourite, goyerned that 
prince abſolutely; and Spencer's father, 
whoſe name was allo Hugh, had all the 

ower. He perſuaded the ng: that the 
rds intended to make an attempt againſt 
his perſon, ſo that, in one ſingle pazlia- 


ment, he cauſed twenty-two barons to be 


ſeized, and got them all beheaded without 


trial, The lame Spencers likewiſe ſowed 
_ diviſion 
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diviſion between the king and the queen, 
which obliged Iſabella to take refuge with 
her brother. At firſt, he promiſed her all 
that ſhe could deſire ; but Spencer diſtri- 
buted ſo much money, that he gained 
thoſe who had moſt power at court; and 
was ſo ſucceſsful, that the king prohibited 
any one to aſſiſt his ſiſter. Expelled France, 
ſhe went into Hainault, where John, bro- 
ther of Guy count de Hainault, offered to 
accompany her into England, with a great: 
many of the nobility. With this ſuccour 
ſhe repaſſed the ſea, and the barons joined: 
ber., nfs | 447 IR 
The king was at Briſtol, a town very con- 
ſiderable for its fortifications, its citadel, 
and port. Spencer, the father, was in the 
town with the earl of Arundel. The king 
and the younger Spencer were ſhut up in 
the caſtle. The queen beſieged the town; 
and, as the inhabitants demanded a capi- 
tulation, ſhe would not agree to it, but on 
condition that Spencer ſhould be delivered 
up to her, She had him tried; and that 
decrepit old. man, of. ninety years of age, 
was beheaded at the caſtle-gate, in-preſence 
of the ſon and the king himſelf. As that 
prince was endeavouring to eſcape in a ſkiff, 
with his favourite Spencer, they were both 
taken, and delivered up to the queen. 
Spencer's heart. was taken out, which, in 

ö England, 
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England, is the uſual way of Executing 
traitors; his body was quartered ; the 
parliament met, and. the king, being ac- 
cuſed of feveral crimes, was declared un- 
_ worthy of reigning. He was impriſoned 
in a caſtle, where he was honourably ſer- 
ved, but had no r. In his place was 
put Edward: HI. who haraſſed France with 
_ io many wars. 
Charles, however, continued: to govern 
che kingdom with great prudence and vir- 
tue. In his time the laws and learning 
flouriſhed in the kingdom. He cauſed 
juſtice to be adminiſtered with great exact- 
neſs and ſeverity ;, and, by this means, he 
was obliged to cauſe puniſh a creature of 
John XXII. called Jordan, becauſe, having 
often pardoned him, at the pope's requeſt, | 
he 1" ns relapſed into the fame crimes, 
But, amidſt fo: many good actions, he was 
blamed for not weſt careful enough to 
relieve his ſubjects, who were overburdened 
with taxes; and becauſe, after he had hin- 
dered a tax which the pope wanted to 
lay on the elergy of France, he at laſt con- 
fented' to it, on —— that he ſhould 
have a ſhare. 
This prince died too ſvon, and left his 
third wife, Jane d' Evreux, four or five 
months gone with child. Thus ended the 


poſterity of Phulip the Fair; it PR 1 * 
0 
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like a ſhadow : his three ſons, who promi- 
ſed a numerous family, ſucceeded each 
other in leſs than fourteen years, and died 
all without leaving male iſſue. Till the 
queen's delivery, Philip of Valois, couſin- 
german of the deceaſed king, had the re- 
gency, with conſent of all the peers and 
barons of the kingdom, who had no regard 
to the requiſition which Edward III. King 
of England made of it. The queen being 

delivered of a daughter the 2d of April 
1328, Edward again pretended that the 
kingdom belonged to him, in right of Iſa- 
bella his mother, becauſe he was a male, 
and the neareſt relation of the deceaſed. 
The peers and lords determined, that to 
obtain the kingdom of France was ſo high 
an honour, that women not being capable- 
of having any right in it, could not tranſ- 
mit any to their deſcendents. Edward ac- 
quieſced in the judgment, and Philip was 
acknowledged king. 


O O,, 


PRH III VI. of Valois. 


HII reſtored the kingdom of Na- 

L varre to Jane, daughter of Louis Hu- 
tin, who had married Philip count d'E- 
vreux, 
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belled eat their earl, he undertook to 


It did not ſtand lang, and the Fleming; 


ſtanding and courage 
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vreux, grandſon of Philip II.; and he be. 


gan bis reign with an action equally. glori- 
ous and juſt. The Flemings having re. 


reduce them to reaſon. He fought a battle 
with them at Caſſel, where he killed 12,000 
of them, and reſtored: the earl's authority, 


were every day guilty. of new diſorders, 
On his return from this war, Philip ordered 
Edward to come and da him homage for 
Guienne, and the other lands held him: 
He was then at Amiens, with. the kings of 
Bohemia, Navarre, and Ca: ie 
Edward obeyed his order, and was ſur⸗ 
priſed to ſee at the court of France ſo much 
magnificence and grandeur. Fe was alfo 
id by the kings for his great under- 
. He had done, a 
little before, an action which rendered him 
very remarkable. Roger Mortimer, a fa - 
vourite of the queen his mother, governed 
the kingdom very peaceably, along with 
the earl of Kent, the king's uncle. A jea- 
louſy having ariſen between them, Roger, 
aſſiſted by the queen, and in concert with 
her, perſuaded the king that the earl in- 
tended to poiſon him. 83 being too 
credulous, and accuſtomed to yield to his 
mother in every thing, put his uncle to 
death. But it was not * before he diſ- 
covered 
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covered the perfidy and malice of Roger. 
The queen Was not reputed nicely chaſte, 
and ſhe was even ſuſpected of being preg · 
nant by her favourite, who had enaged her 
in his intereſt by that ſhameful inter. 
courſe. . . 
When the king diſcovered thoſe things, 
enraged againſt that mifcreant, who had 
killed his uncle, debauched his mother, 
difgraced the royal family in ſo many ways, 
abuſed his king's youth, and impoſed on his 
eaſy temper by ſo many artifices, he punifhed 
his crimes by an ignominious death. As 
to the queen, he ordered her to be kept in 
a caſtle, with the honour becoming her 
high rank; but without having any fhare 


to govern with mueh prudence. 

Philip, after having received his homage 
in -great magnificence, went to Avignon, 
to viſit the pope, attended by the kings of 
Bohemia and Navarre. They found there 
the king of Arragon, and they all together 
took the croſs, after a very affecting fer- 
mon, which the pope preached to them on 
a Good-friday. Philip engaged in the fame 
confederacy the kings of Hungary, Sicily, 
and Cyprus, with the Venetians. He had 
of his own a ſufficient number of ſhips to 
tranſport 440,000 men; and, ſince Godfrey 
of Bouillon, never had Chriſtendom 16 

and ſtrong 


in public matters, which he began himſelf 
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ſtrong an armament, nor had it ever made 


ſo great preparations againſt the infidels; 
but Edward's ambition, and the Engliſh 
wars, rendered this great deſign abortive, 

We are here entering upon the moſt pe- 
rilous times of the monarchy, in whick 
France had like to have been deſtroyed by 
the Engliſh, whom, till then, ſhe had al. 
moſt continually beat. We ſhall now ſe 
them ſtorming our fortified towns, waſting 
and invading our provinces, defeating ſe- 
veral royal armies, killing our molt valiant 
generals, taking even kings priſoners, and, 
at laſt, getting one of their kings crowned 
in Paris itſelf. Then, all- at once, by a 
kind of miracle, we ſhall ſee them driven 
out, and ſhut up in their iſland, being 
ſcarcely able to preſerve one ſingle place in 


all France. So great commotions aroſe, 


as is very uſual, from very inconſiderable 
beginnings. 

Robert of Artois, to whom Philip was 
chiefly bound for his elevation to the crown, 
pretended that the county of Artois belong: 
ed to him; and, as he wanted proofs, he 
forged falſe deeds to eſtabliſh his right. 


Philip had at firſt endeavoured, by mild 


meaſures, to reclaim Robert, who, being 
four times ſummoned before the court of 


peers, refuſed to appear. He was there 


condemned, as he deſerved, and left the 
kingdom 
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kingdom with menaces againſt the King. 
His wife, the king's own ſiſter, was ſeized, 
with her two children; and Robert, in re- 
venge, went over to England, and perſua- 
ded Edward to declare war againſt Philip. 

That prince would not engage in ſo ha- 
zardous an undertaking without fortifying 
himſelf by powerful alliances, and for that 
purpoſe he ſent ambaſſadors into the Low 
Countries, who gained reſpect by their 


magnificent way of living. They engaged 


both the towns and princes in the king of 
England's party, by the great preſents that 
they gave them. Edward came himſelf to 
Antwerp, to endeavaur to gain the duke 
of Brabant, and the other princes of the 
empire. They would not declare them- 
ſelves, till they had obtained the empe- 
ror's conſent. But they furniſhed Edward 
with an argument to perſuade him to the 
war; which was to repreſent to him, that, 
contrary to treaties made between the em- 
perors and France, Philip had acquired ſe- 
veral caſtles in the empire, and even the, 
city of Cambray. The emperor conſent- 
ed, and declared Edward vicar of the em- 

285 with orders to all the princes to obey: 
im. 

Edward having held a ſolemn aſſembly, 

cauſed his -commullion of vicar to be read 

there with great formality, and ſent heralds 

. Yah. U to 
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to declare war againſt Philip, both in his 
own name, and in that of ſeveral princes 
of the empire. He afterward beſieged 
Cambray, which he was not able to take; 
after which, paſſing the Scheld, he entered 
the kingdom of France. There he ſent a 
herald to demand of Philip a day to fight 
him; he appointed it, and the two armies 
were already met. Philip had in his a 
great many princes, with all the nobility 
of France. All were ready for tighting, 
and the king even ardently wiſhed it; but 
his council thought it improper to hazard 
the whole kingdom againſt the king of 
England, who, on his ſide, hazarded no- 
thing. So they ſeparated without fighting, 
though the king oppoſed it much, and was 
angry with his counſellors; but the two 
fleets having met off Sluys, a bloody battle 
enſued, . 

The Normans, who compoſed the French 
fleet, had more men and ſhips than the 
Engliſh; and beſides, they had the advan- 
tage of the ſun and the wind. The Eng- 
liſh tacked a great way about to have both 
in their backs. - At that time the Nor- 
mans ſet up a ſhout, that the enemy were 
flying, and durſt not wait them; but they 
were much ſurpriſed, when they ſaw them 
all at once falling back upon them. A 
vaſt number of darts were thrown on —o 
bak 25 ſides ; 
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ſides; the veſſels grappled, and they came 
to cloſe engagement. Edward exhorted 
his men perſonally, and fought valiantly. 
Our ſhips were partly taken, partly ſunk, 
and all the French drowned. 
The Engliſh loſt the greateſt part of 
their nobility ; and the king, who had his 
thigh pierced through with a javelin, a- 
venged his wound on the admiral of the 
French fleet, whom he ordered to be hang- 
ed up at a maſt. He marched afterward 
and beſieged Tournay with 120,000 men, 
of whom the F lemings were a conſiderable 
part. He had gained them by means of 
James Artevelle their general. He was a 
brewer, factious and enterpriſing, who 
thought nothing difficult; he was cunning 
and reſolute, as bold in execution as artfu! 
in haranguing the populace. By thoſe 
means he was ſo ſkilful in managing the 
Flemings, that he had the entire command 
of them. He had men ready prepared in 
all the towns, who executed whatever he 
pleaſed, and killed on his firſt order all 
ſuch as oppoſed his deſigns; fo that his c- 
nemies were not ſafe in any part of the 
country, and the earl himſelf durſt n 
appear. 
Edward ſeeing his vaſt power in Flan- 
ders, omitted nothing to gain him. Ar- 
tevelle conſented to it ealily, becauſe he 
U 2 | wanted 
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wanted a foreign potentate to ſupport his 


dominion againſt lawful power; but as the 
Flemings ſaid that they could not declare 
againſt the king of France, who was their 
ſovereign, and to whom they owed great 
ſums, Artevelle propofed to Edward, to 
declare himſelf king of France; which he 
did, and having granted his acquittance 
under that title, the Flemings were con- 
tented with it. A 7 40 
After that time they were always attach- 
ed to Edward's intereſt; but, with all that 


aſtiſtance, the ſiege of Tournay made no 


great progreſs, though the town was ſuf- 
ticiently ſtraitened, there being in it many 
ſoldiers and few proviſions. Mean-time 
the king of Scotland, ſeeing the king of 
England buſied in fo difficult a ſiege, wiſe- 
ly profited of the opportunity, and retook 
the places which Edward had taken from 
him. Philip marched with a numerous 
army to ſuccour Tournay, the - ſiege of 
which was at laſt raifed by a truce, which 
was afterward prolonged to two years, to 
give time for the concluſion of a peace. 
The war broke out again on account of 
the affairs of Brittany. John III. duke of 
Brittany, dying without children, left the 
duchy to his niece, daughter of his ſecond 
brother, who was dead before him. He 
had married her to Charles of Blois, 0 {t- 
| 2 er's 


F 


ſter's ſon of Philip's, in order by that 
means to procure for his niece the pro- 
tection of France. He had a third bro- 
ther by another marriage, John count de 
Montfort, who affirmed that the duchy 
belonged to him, in prejudice of his niece... 
He immediatly made himſelf maſter of 
Nantes and Rennes, whoſe inhabitants de- 
clared for him. He took afterward Hen- 
nebon and Breſt ; and to ſecure himſelf of 
a protector, he did homage for the duchy 
of Brittany to the king of England. The 
king ordered him to appear before the 
court of peers. He came with a. numerous 
retinue of nobility. 

As ſoon as he appeared in 5 houſe of 
peers,. the king turned toward him, and 
aſked, why he had invaded the duchy of 
Brittany without his permiſſion? and why 
he had done homage for it to the king of 
England, ſince he knew that duchy held 
of the crown of France? He anſwered un- 
concernedly, that he had not done homage 
to England, and that his enemies had made 
falſe reports of him to the king; but that 
as for the duchy, it legally belonged to- 
him, becauſe he was the neareſt male re- 
lation of the deceaſed, being his own bro- 
. 

The king forbade him to take poſſeſſion: 


till he. had Pronounced his —— and 
V 3 ordered 
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ordered him to remain at Paris without 
ftirring out of it; but as he was afraid of 
being ſeized, he made his eſcape, and re- 
turned into Brittany - notwithſtanding the 
Prohibition. The parhament paſſed its de- 
cree, and adjudged the duchy to Charles, 
for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe he had mar- 
ried the daughter of the elder brother; 
fecondly, becauſe Montfort was blame. 
able, both for his doing homage to the 
king of England, and for his diſobedience 
to the king, in retiring without his leave. 


Charles ſet out immediately after to take 


poſſeſſion of the duchy. He took Nantes, 
and in it John de Montfort, who was im- 
priſoned in the tower of the Louvre; from 


whence he was liberated in 1343, after 


wearing never to pretend to the duchy. 
He, however, went over to England, to 


ſeek aſſiſtance, and, at _ return, died in 


the caſtle of Sdonnebour. 


His wife did not loſe courage; the ani- 


mated the inhabitants of Rennes, among 


whom ſhe lived, ſhowing them a little child, 
whom ſhe had called John after his father, 


and ſaying to them, There is the ſon of the 
man to whom you were ſo faithful; there is 
your prince who will recompenſe you, when he is 
a man, for the ſervices which you ſhall do him 
in his infuncy. She added, that they muſt 


not IO themſelves to be afflicted for the 


5 death 
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death of a man, but regard the honour 
and well-being of the ſtate which was im- 
5 mortal. 1 

All thoſe e did not as 
chew from being under a neceſlity to yield 
to force. Charles of Blois beſieged Rennes, 
and the town was forced to ſurrender. The 
counteſs took refuge at Hennebon, where 
ſhe was no ſooner arrived than ſhe was be- 


— 


fieged there by the count. That town, 
ſituated on the river Blavet, was very conſi- 


derable at that time, dann the town of 
Blavet, which covers it, and which lies at 
the mouth of the river, was not then in 
being. The counteſs, truſting to the for- 
tifications of that place, reſolved on a vigo- 
rous defence. She every day went up to 
the top of a tower, from whence ſhe ſaw 
the combatants; ſhe obſerved thoſe who 
behaved well, and encouraged them from 
above. At their return from fighting, ſhe 
gave them rewards, embraced them, and 
extolled them to the heavens by her praiſes. 
Thus ſhe encouraged every body ſo much, 

that the girls and women were always on 
the walls, A ſtones ian the * 
nemy. 

She did fomerhingn more a ing; he 
put herſelf at the head of her men, wha 
made a vigorous ſally, and repulſed the 


French; but advancing ſomewhat too far, 
; ſhe 


a 
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ſhe was ſo cut off that the could not again 
get into the place. The garriſon were in 

reat concern about what was become of 
. but ſome days after, at break of day, 
ſne came from Breſt with a reinforcement 
of 600 horſe, broke through one of the 
quarters, and entered triumphantly into the 
place with trumpets ſounding, and amidſt 
the loud acclamations of all the people. 80 
by her valour ſhes ſaved the town, which 
could not be taken by ſtorm. 

She behaved no leſs valiantly at the fa- 


mous naval battle off Guernſey, where the 


hiſtorians obſerve, that with, a heavy ſword 
the made a great ſlaughter of the enemy; 
but all at once, as the engagement was 
very obſtinate on both ſides, there fell ſo 
heavy a rain, and the clouds were ſo thick, 
_ that they ſcarcely faw each other, and the 
ſhips were all diſperſed, 

Robert of Artois,, who commanded the 
Engliſh fleet, landed near Vannes, and made 
himſelf maſter of that place. Charles of 
Blois ſoon retook it, and, in a ſally made by 
the beſieged, Robert of Artois was wound- 
ed. As he wanted to be carried to Eng- 
land, the ſea- air and the toſſing of the ſhip 
occaſioned an inflammation of his wounds, 
to that he died on his arrival at London. 

Edward himſelf went over to Brittany to 
beliege Vannes. John duke of Normandy, 

Philip's 


fond nap 2 ey * 
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Philip's eldeſt ſon, went to its aſſiſtance. 
The two armies were often ready to fight, 
but did nothing conſiderable. At laſt a 
truce for two years was concluded by the 
pope's mediation. During the war in Brit- 
tany the king of Scotland retook the places 
which the king of England had taken from 
him. He beſieged the caſtle of Saliſbury, 
where the counteſs made a vigorous de- 
fence. She was reckoned the handſomeſt 
and modeſteſt woman in England. As ſhe 
was very much ſtraitened, ſne demanded 
ſuccours from Edward. She gave the per- 

ſon whom he ſent to her ſack proper in- 
ſtructions that ſhe got the ſiege raiſed. Ed- 
ward came to viſit her on hearing her cha- 
racter. At the firſt ſight he was charmed 
with her; and as he was beginning to diſ- 
cover his paſſion for her, ſhe ſaid, Tou would 
not wiſh to diſhonour me, or that I ſhould dif- 
honour my huſband, who ſerves you ſo faithful- 
ly : you yourſelf; ſhould I forget myſelf ſo far, 
would be the firſk to puniſh me. She always 
perſiſted in her reſolution, and her chaſtity 
was the admiration of all England. 

The truce which we have mentioned did 
not laſt long, becauſe the king of England, 
wanting an opportunity to break it, ſent a 
challenge to Philip for cauſing cut off the 
heads of ſome lords of Normandy and 
Brittany, who were accuſed of treaſon. 2 

ent 
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ſent at the ſame time the earl of Derby to 
retake ſome places in Gaſcony which the 


French had taken, among others Reolle, . 


fituated on the Garonne. Derby having 
wrought the mine far under the caſtle, the 
beſieged ſurrendered on condition of having 
their lives and liberties. The French, in 
the mean time, did not remain idle, and 
the duke of Normandy came with 100,000 
men and beſieged Aiguillon, a fortification 
in Agenois. 

About that time happened the death of 
James d' Artevelle, who having propoſed to 


make Flanders hold of England, by that 


propoſal incurred the hatred of the inhabi- 
tants of Ghent. Every one exclaimed that 
it was not to be {ſuffered that ſuch a man 
ſhould dare to diſpoſe: of the earldom of 
Flanders. With theſe exclamations they 
crouded about his houſe, and redemanded 
an account of the money which'he was ac- 
cuſed of having tranſported to England; 
though he affirmed, and with truth, that 
that accuſation was falſe, nobody would 
believe him. As he was endeavouring to 
ſoften the populace with fair ſpeeches, ha- 
ranguing them from a window, they broke 
into his houſe from behind, and he was 
knocked down without ever being able to 
1 _—_— his murderers. Thus died that any” 
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of ſedition, killed by thoſe whom he had 


raiſed in rebellion againſt their prince. 

The ſiege of Aiguillon was continued, 
and occaſioned Godfrey de Harcourt, a 
great lord of Normandy, to give Edward an 
advice which proved pernicious to France. 


That lord had been a favourite of the duke 


of Normandy, and afterward diſgraced with- 
out being guilty of any fault, purely by the 
jealouſy and intrigues of the courtiers. He 
took refuge in England, and to be avenged 
of France, he adviſed Edward to enter it 
through Normandy, aſſuring him that he 
would find the ports diſgarniſned, and the 
province defenceleſs, becauſe all the flower 
of the nobility was with the duke before 
Aiguillon. Edward truſted to that advice, 
and found Normandy in the ſtate that God- 


frey had told him. He made great depre- 


dations there, and took ſeveral places, a- 


mong others Caen, which he pillaged. He 
advanced even as far as Poiſſi, burnt St 
Germain-en-Laie; and from thence march- 
ed to Picardy, where he deſtroyed every. 


thing with fire and ſword. However, Beau- 
vais reſiſted, and gave Philip leiſure to aſ- 


ſemble his troops. He cauſed all the paſ- 


ſages of the Somme to be guarded, that he 


might ſhut up and ſtarve Edward. But 


that prince having promiſed a recompenſe 


to ſuch as ſhould ſhow him the ford, one of 


the 
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the priſoners diſcovered it to him; he for- 


ced the guard that Philip had ſet there, and 


paſſed the river. Philip followed him, and 


the armies met at Crecy, or Creſſy, a village 


of the county of Ponthieu. 

When they were in order of battle, Ed- 
| ward went from rank to rank inſpiring cou- 
rage in every one, ſtill more by his reſolute 


countenance than by his words. The Eng- 


liſh were but few in number, and the French 
were much ſtronger; but there was much 


confuſion among them, and great regula- 
rity among their enemies. The battle be- 
gan on Philip's ſide by the Genoeſe croſs- 


bow- men; t e. fatigued with the weight 


of their arms, and by the long march which 


they had made that day, they nevertheleſs 


made their attack vigorouſly. Mean- time 


the Engliſh ſtood faſt, but did not ſhoot; 


after which they advanced a ſtep, and gave 
their diſcharge in their turn; they broke 


the Genoeſe with their arrows, who imme- 
diately took to their heels, and fell foul of 
the reſt of the army. Philip perceiving 
they put the ranks in confuſion, ordered 
them to be killed, fo that they were put to 
the ſword. 

The prince of Wales, the king of Eng- 
land's eldeſt ſon, who was hardly ſixteen or 
ſeventeen years of age, was in the battle, 
and commanded a part of the army. The 
French 


fn 57th 
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French made ſo ſtrong an n effort on ha ſide 


where that prince was poſted, that an im- 


eſſion was made on his troops. Imme- 
diately word was ſent to Edward that his 
ſon was much ſtraitened. He afked if he 
were dead or wounded; they told he was 


neither the one nor the other, but that he 


was in great danger. Let the young man fight 


on, replied he; I want the day to be bis, and 
to have no more news of him till he be dead or 
vitzorious. This ſaying being reported where 
the prince was, ſo animated every one, that 


the French could no longer ſuſtain the 
ſhock. Philip had a horſe killed under him 
while he was fighting valiantly, and at the 
time that he wanted again obſtinately to 
return to the battle, the count de Hainault 
| his. couſin carried him off notwithſtanding 


his reſiſtance, telling him, that he ought 


not to deſtroy himſelf unneceſſarily; that 


beſides, though he had been beat this time, 


he might another time repair his loſs, but 
that if he were either taken or killed, his 
kingdom would be pillaged, and deſtroyed 
paſt remedy. Philip at laſt allowed himſelf 
to be perſuaded, = this great king arri- 
ved with only other four, in the ene, 
at a little caſtle whither he retired. 
There were in that battle on our ſide a 
great number of princes taken or killed; 


Vol. . of 


among others, John king of Bohemia, ſon 
X 
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of the emperor Henry VII. was killed there 
fighting valiantly. France loſt in the -"y 
30,000 men. The prince of Wales 

ſenting himſelf to Edward on the field * | 


battle, that excellent father embraced him, 
and prayed God to grant him perſeyerance; 


the prince at the fame time kneeling, and 
ſhowing an earneſt deſire to pleaſe the king 


his father. Edward, in order to profit by 
his victory, went and beſieged Calais; bur, 


after viewing and conſidering the place, he 
thought he ſhould not be able to take it by 


force, therefore he reſolved to ſtarve it. He 


made quite round it another town of car- 
rp s work, and built a caſtle over the 
arbour, for fear g rere ſhould come in 
by ſea.” WR WOT ac” e 
The governor having diſmiſſed all * 
uten hands, Edward, ho ſaw ſo many 
old men, children, and women coming to- 
ward him in tears, had compaſſion on them, 
and inſtead of cauſing them to return, as 
is the cuſtom in ſuch caſes, he allowed 
= to pals, and-even gave them charity 
liberally. Some time after he was in- 
forced, that the duke of | Normandy had 
raiſed the ſiege of Aiguillon, and that Da- 
vid king of Scotland wanting to enter Eng- 
land, had been repulſed and taken prifoner. 
He was allo informed, that P Derby had ta- 
ken Poitiers by alfault, which Rad . 
no 


- 
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no difficult matter, - becauſe the burghers, 
though refolved on an obſtinate defence, 
did not find themſelves in a condition to 
reſiſt : they had neither officers to command 
them, nor ſoldiers to ſupport them. He 
heard at-the fame time that Charles of 
Blots, notwithſtanding the French intereſt, 

had been taken in a battle, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to England. 

Mean time the town of Calais Being ſo 
cloſely inveſted, Philip in vain advanced to 
ſuccour it. The Englith guarded the ave- 
nues to it ſo well, that he could never 
come near it, ſo that the town was forced 
to aſk a capitulation. Edward was ſo 
much irritated at the long defence of the 
inhabitants, that at firft he would only al- 

low them to ſurrender at diſcretion, and he 
deſtined the richeſt to death and plunder. 
At laſt he required ſix of the principal 
burghers to be delivered to him to be put 
to death, and would never depart from that 
condition, ſo inexorable was he. So hard 
a condition being reported in the aſſembly 
of the people, all of them were terrified. 
In fact, what could they do? upon what 
could they reſolve in ſo cruel an extremr- 
ty? who ſhall be the unfortunate perſons 
to be delivered to certain death? As they 
were in this confuſion, not knowing on 


what to determine, the moſt honourable 
p 2 and 
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and richeſt of all the inhabitants of the 
town, named Euſtace de St Pierre, pre- 
tented himſelf in the middle of the people, 
declaring, that he willingly devoted him- 
ſelf to death to ſave his country. Five o. 
ther burghers followed that example; and 
when they were brought to the king, they 
threw themſelves at his feet to implore his 
mercy, but he would not hear them. In 
vain did all the lords of the court intercede 
for them. That prince, always inflexible, 
had already ſent to fetch the executioner 
to do his office on thoſe unfortunate men, 
and they were on the ſcaffold, ready to 
receive the blow, when the queen arrived 
in the camp, and interceded for them. The 
king pardoned them at her requeſt. 
Afterward having made a truce for two 
years, from which, however, Brittany was 
excepted, that victorious prince returned 
to England. Some time after, Godfrey 
de Charny, who commanded Philip's army 
on the frontier of Picardy, conceived the 
deſign of retaking Calais by correſpon- 
dence. For that purpoſe he endeayoured 
to bribe Emeri its governor, thinking, that 
as he was a Lombard, he would ſuffer him- 
ſelf more eaſily to be gained than an Eng- 
liſhman would do. In fact, he conſented 
to deliver up the place to him for 20,000 


Crowns. | | 
N | Edward, 
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Edward, who was vigilant and well in- 
formed, ſoon diſcovered the whole plot. 
He ſent an order to the governor to come 
to him, and ſpoke to him in this manner: 
Are you not aſhamed, you to whom IL 
had intruſted the moſt important place 
« that I had, to have been wanting in fi- 
« delity to me? Was I not able enough 


« to reward your ſervices, and had you 


* no other means of making a fortune 
than to ſell your honeſty to my ene- 


* 


mies?“ The governor, ſurpriſed at firſt, 


denied the thing; but at laſt, being con- 


victed, he threw himſelf at the king's feet, 
and-aſked his pardon. Edward, remember- 


ing that he had been brought up about him, 
ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed with, and 


pardoned him; but, at the ſame time, he 


commanded him to return ſpeedily, to fi- 
niſh his treaty with the French, and even 
to take their money; in fine, to act ſo cun- 
ningly that they might ſuſpect nothing; 
that, as for the reſt, be would quickly tol- 
low him, and would be at Calais to puniſh 
their trick by a trick more certain and 
more juſt. 

The governor returned back well in- 
ſtructed in his maſter's intentions, which 
he executed punctually. Edward being in- 
formed of the ſtate of things, ſet out when 


it was tune and came to Calais incognito, 
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under the command of one of bis cap- 
tains. The French advanced at the time 
appointed, and came up to the gates in 
the” middle of the night, thinking they 
| ſhould ſoon be opened to them. They 
were, in'fat, opened, but it was to attack 
them. The -Engliſh came pouring on them. 
from all fides, when they were leaſt think- 
ing of it, fo that they were all killed or 
made priſoner s. 

It happened, in the bun that the king 
* England, without being known, was 
ſingly engaged with a knight named Eu- 
ſtace Ribaumont. That lord fought ſtout- 
ly, and gave the king ſuch heavy ſtrokes, 
that he twice made him bend his knee to 
the ground. The king, however, made ſo 
good uſe both of his dexterity and ſtrength, 
that he made him deliver up this fword, 
and made him his priſoner. He gave a 
magnificent entertainment to all. the pri 
ſoners, and perceiving among the reſt Eu- 
ſtace de Ribaumont, Chevalier, ſays he to 
him, be not aſhamed of your conflict, here is 
the combatant with whom- yon. was engaged. 
At the ſame time he gave him a hatband 
ſet with very. precious pearls, and diſmiſſed 
him without ranſom. 

About that time, Humbert, dauptin 
of Vienne, in deep affliction for his only 


On, ved to turn a. acobin monk, and 
deliberated 


— 
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deliberated whether he ſhould fell Dau- 
phine-to the Pope, or give it to the kings 
of France. But his nobility and people 
_ prevailed with him rather to give it to 
France, becauſe they expected more pro- 
tection from that quarter in the continual. 
wars which they had with Savoy. Thus 
that fine country fell to the kings of France, 
whoſe” eldeſt ſons have taken the title of 
Dauphins. This new acquiſition was a 
kind of conſolation for the loſſes which 
Philip had juſt fuffered. He did not live 
long after, having died in 1350. He left 
for his ſucceſſor John his eldeſt ſon. 


Joux II. 


At the beginning of this reign, Ralph 
eount d' Eu, conſtable of France, who had 
been taken priſoner, and corrupted during 
his confinement by the Engliſh, at his re- 
turn, was accuſed of treaſon; and, making 
but a bad defence, had his head cut off: 
John gave his. office to Charles of Spain; 
who. was of the royal family of Caſtille. 
Charles II. ſurnamed le Mauvais, the 

Naughty, king of Navarre, the king's ſon- 

_ in-law, conceived a {jealouſy and hatred 
againſt the new conſtable, becauſe he was 
2 favourite of the king, his father-in-law, 

who had given. him the county of, An- 
I Fn gouleme, 
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gouleme, to which the king of Navarre 
laid claim. He hired aſſaſſins to kill him 
in bed; he Was even ſo daring, as Open- 
ly to on ſo horrible an action, and retiring 
to the county of Evreux, which was his, 
he thence wrote to the good cities of 
the kingdom, that he had only prevent- 
ed a man who had made an attempt a- 
gainſt his own life. The king was as 
ull of indignation as it merited at ſo 
black an action, and ordered the king of 
Navarre to appear before the court of 
peers. iT | 
Several: perſons became mediators be- 
tween the father-in-law and ſon-in-law. 
Charles refuſed to appear, till the king 
had given him one of his ſons as an 
hoſtage. He then appeared, in preſence 
of the king, in full parliament ; and he 
excuſed himſelf, | ſaying, that the conſta- 
ble had made an attempt on his perſon, 
and that it ſhould not be imputed to him 
as a crime, nor as a failure in reſpect, if 
he had rather choſen to kill him than to 
be killed himſelf. At the ſame time, the 
two widow-queens, the one of Charles the 
Fair, and the other of Philip of Valois, of 
whom the firſt was the king of Navarre's 
aunt, and the ſecond his ſiſter, with Jane 
his wife, proſtrated themſelves before the 
king, begging him to pardon his ſon- in- 


law. 
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law. The king granted their requeſt, de- 
claring, that, if any one thenceforward 
ſhould be guilty of fo wicked an action, 


were it even the Dauphin, he would not 
ſuffer it to paſs unpuniſhed. 


Mean- time, as he knew his ſon-in-law's 


turbulent and miſchievous diſpoſition, and 


was well informed of his correſpondences. 


in all quarters, contrary to his intereſt, ' he 
took the opportunity of a journey of his 
to Avignon, to ſeize and take into his poſ- 
ſeſſion the fortified places which he had in 
Normandy, under a pretext that he had 
left the kingdom without his permiſſion. 


A few held out for the king of nent, 


and the greater part ſurrendered. 

That prince immediately pepe for 
war, and cauſed ſoldiers to be privately en- 
liſted i in his remaining lands in Normandy. 


But Charles, the dauphin, made his peace, 


and brought him back to court. He did 
not continue there long in tranquillity. 
The commotions of the Engliſn obliged 
the king to aſk money from the three 
eſtates, for carrying on the war. They 
complied with his deſire, but the king of 
Navarre omitted nothing to hinder them 
trom doing ſo. John, provoked at ſuch 
behaviour, cauſed him to be arreſted in the 
caſtle of Rouen, as he ſat at table with the 


dauphin, and cauſed to be arreſted with him 


John 
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John de Harcourt, his ſole adviſer, and the 
miniſter of his wicked deſigus. That lord 
was beheaded; the king of Navarre Was 
carefully guarded, and all his places ſcized. 

Mean-time, the Duke of Glocefter ſet 
out from England, and landed in Norman- 


dy with an army. John marched againſt 
him with many more troops; but he heard, 


at the ſame time, that Edward, the young 
prince of Wales, having left Aquitaine, 
was entering the kingdam to make a di- 
verſion, and was ravaging Berry. Though 


that prince had already taken many places, 


John made no doubt but he ſhould eaſi- 
ly retake them, and even that he ſhould 
quite defeat the enemy's army, ſo much 
inferior to his own, He met it near Poi- 
tiers, and he thought he had already beat 
it, becauſe he had 60, 0 men againſt 
8000. 

7 Many adviſed him to deſtroy the enemy 
by famine, by cutting off their proviſions 
om all ſides, as was very eaſy for him to do; 
but the French impatience could not ſub- 
mit to thoſe delays. The cardinal of Peri- 
gord, the pope's legate, interpoſed ſeveral 


times to negotiate a peace. The prince 
of Wales propoſed to reſtore all the pla- 


ces that he had taken, and all the priſoners 


that he had made during the war; and 


e that, for ſeven years, England 
ſhould 


r "I 
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ſhould undertake nothing againſt France. 
The king would not fo much as hear thoſe 
propoſals, ſo certain did he recken the 


victory, truſting in the multitude of his 


men. He puſhed the matter much farther, 
and ſo deſpiſed the prince, that he propoſed 
to him to ſurrender priſoner of war, with 
100 of his principal knights. 

The prince and the Engliſh, preferring 


death to ſo hard terms, and ſo ſcandalous 


an agreement, reſolved either to die or con- 


quer. Edward went from rank to rank, 


with wonderful ſpirit, and repreſented to 
his men, that victory was not procured by 
multitudes, but by courage and the pro- 
teckion of God. The French, however, 
full of a raſh confidence, marched to the 
attack in a diſorderly manner, as if they 
thought that they needed only to ſhow 
dienifebves; to put their enemies to flight. 
But they were expected by men of intre- 
pidity; for they had againſt them the Eng- 
liſh archers, who, undiſmayed at the 99955 
number of their enemies, made a terrible 
diſcharge where the ranks were thickeſt, and 
ſhot not an arrow without doing execution. 
The wing where the dauphin was, with 
ſome of the king's ſons, was ſore galled by 
thoſe arrows, which made the goverhors of 
thoſe princes take fright, and carry them 
ne at the firſt. They ordered to 9 

| witn 


—— 
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with them the ſpearmen, who were deft. | 
ned for their guard; ſo that beat : 
troops retired without fighting. The panic 
ſpread every where, and tha wing Was put 
do flight with great ſlaughter. John Chan- 
dos, who directed the prince of Wales, 
turned then his whole effort againſt John's | 
centre, and carried the young prince thi- 
ther. There the battle was very obſtinate; 
but the Engliſh, elated with ſucceſs; puſh: | 
ed that Gqondron! fo Won that they: 1 
W Paket | 
The king, mean- time, ef himſelf 
valiantly, with a very few men, who had | 
gathered about him; and they cried to him, 
hi all hands, to ſurrender or he was a dead | 
He, however, continued fighting. | 

© t laſt, knowing a French gentleman by 
his language, who. cried ' to him louder | 
than the reſt, to ſurrendero; he! choſe to 
yield to him or it 
This gentleman, oh had * F rance 
for a ater of which he had been/guilty, 
had joined the Engliſh.” Philip, John's 
fourth ſon, alſo ſurrendered along with 


him, having never left him, and having 
even covered him with his body. Thus. 
was King John taken, after doing the dut) 
rather of a brave ſoldier than of a td ident 

| general. 
75 _ Chandos ſeeing the yieory: ſecured, 
cauſed 


- 
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cCauſed à tent to be pitched for the prince, 
where he might take ſome repoſe, for he 
had been much heated in the battle. As 
he was aſking accounts of the king of 
France, he ſaw a body of cavalry appear- 
ing, and word was brought him that it 
was the king himſelf whom they were 
bringing priſoner. He run thither, and 
found him in greater danger than he had 
been in the action; becauſe the braveſt 
were contending who ſhould have him, and 
dragging him along violently: ſome pri- 
ſoners were even killed in his preſence, 
becauſe thoſe who had taken them choſe 
rather to put them to death, than that 
others ſnould take them from them. As 
ſoon as the prince ſaw the king, he alight- 
ed from his horſe, and bowed down pro- 
foundly before him, aſſuring him that he 
would be ſatisfied with the king his father, 
and that. matters ſhould be accommodated 
to his ſatisfaction. | 2% U eee 
The king, in that condition, never ſpoke 
a word, nor did any action unſuitable to 
his dignity and the greatneſs of his cou- 
rage. The prince gave him, in the even- 
ing, a magnificent entertainment, and would 
never ſit down at his table, notwithſtanding 
all the king's intreaties that he ſnould do 
ſo; but, ſeeing in his countenance much 
affliction, amidſt a great deal of ſteadineſs, 
Vo. I. 4: 480 5 
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Be comforted, ſaid he to him, fer" theileſoyu 
bade ſuffered. Tf you baue not been 
Ful in the battle, you bave bad the glory of be. 
 ing-the' moſt valiant combatant of 'your wb 
army, and not only your own” men, but evin 
ours, give ibis teſtimom ta/your valour. | 
At theſe words a murmur aroſe in the 
aſſembly, applauding the prince. As ſoon 
as the accounts of that battle were carried 
to Paris, and through the reſt of France, 
the conſternation was very great. They 
ſaw a great battle loſt, the flower of the 
Nobility killed, the king taken, the king - 
dom in a deplorable condition, without | 
forces within, and without ſuccours with 
out; the Dauphin, eighteen years of vage, 
young, without advice — 
rience, going, in all arance, to be 
2 with the weight of pune: | 
affairs. 
In chis cs: the three efiaccs were 
aſſembled, to deliberate concerning the 
government of the kingdom. Charles, the 
dauphin, was therein declared the king 
his father's lieutenant, and took the tithe | 
of regent about a year after. For the 
— of France, he became more ca- 
2 and more reſolute, than could have 
been expected from his early years. A 
council was appointed for him, compoſed 
of twelve perſons of each order. Stephen 
5 Y Marcel, 


-, 
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Marcel, mayor of Paris, had the principal 
authority in it, on account of the cabal of 

the Pariſtans: - He was ſo audacious as to 
propoſe to the dauphin to liberate the king 
of Navarre. That prince anſwered, that 
he could not liberate a man whom his 
father had impriſonet. 

About the ſame time, Godfrey of Har- 
court, who had raiſed: confuſions in Nor- 
mandy, was beat, and choſe rather to die 
than to ſurrender. Thus, that unhappy 
traitor to his country was puniſhed for his 
treaſon, in the ſame. province that he had 
given up to the depredations of the Eng- 
liſh. Mean; time, the king being tranſport- 
ed into England, a truce was made till a 
peace could be concluded: but France, 
being ſome what in quiet againſt- foreign 
power, Was torn, and almoſt ruined: by. in- 
teſtine diſſenſions. 

The power being weak and divided; 
and the laws without force, every place was 
filled with . murders and. robberies. Rob- 
bers, not ſatisfied with robbing on the 
highways, flocked together in little armies 
to beſiege caſtles, which they took and pil- 
laged ; ſo that there was no fafety in —_ 8 
own houſe: The mayor of Paris, prevot 
des marrhandt, came and complained to the 
dauphin, that thoſe diſorders were not re- 


— and, as he ſpoke inſolently, the: 
T dauphin 


— IS 
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dauphin faid- to him, that he could not 
remedy them, having neither armies nor 
finances, and ſuch ſhould provide againſt 


them who had theſe in * power. This 


prince meant the Pariſians, who, in fact, 


| made. themſelves . maſters- of every thing. f 


The converſation turning hot on both 
ſides, the furious Pariſians fell into ſuch a 


paſſion, as to kill, at the dauphin's ſide, 


three of his principal counſellors, ſo — | 


the blood ſpurted out on his very robe. 


The matter went ſo far, that, to ſave his 
perſon, he was obliged to put on his head 
a hood, half red and half white, which * | 


in thoſe days the mark of the faction. 


Though the Pariſian party became every 


| day ſtronger, the mayor thought that party; | 


would ſoon fall. if he did not give it a head. 
So he found means to liberate the king of 
Navarre, by falſe tokens, and forging an or- 
der from the dauphin. As ſoon as he was 
at liberty, he came to Paris. n he Was 
eloquent, factious, and popul⸗ | 
ged all the populace by the — ha- 
rangue which he made in the open market- 
place, in preſence of the dauphin, com- 
plaining of the injuſtices done to him, and 
boaſting of his extraordinary zeal for the 


122 of France, for which, he ſaid, 
he wiſhed to die; but the a e 


had other 1 intentions. 
9 
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About the ſame time, there aroſe al 
Beauvais a faction called the Facques, James's; 
or the Jacguerie, fraternity of James's, who 
pillaged, violated, and maſſacred” every 
where with unlteardof crueltys They 
were in number more than 100,000; not 
knowing, for moſt part, what they wanted, 
and blindly following a troop of about 100 
men, who had aſſembled at firſt purpoſely 
do exterminate the nobihity. The ng 'of 
Navarre” affiſted greatly in repreſſing and 
diſſipating that mad rabble, of hs he 
defeatod a great number. Mean-time, as 
his intereſt was every day increaſed in Paris, 
the dauphin did not think hitnſelf ſaſe there; 
ſo he left that city with a reſolutien to be- 
ſiege it: Phe other cities of the kingdom 


joined him, not being able to endure that 


the Pariſians ſnould govern the whole king- 
dom. The dauphin, with that aſſiſtance, 
took poſt at Charenton and St Maur, and 
ſazed! the s of the two rivers, to 
ſtarve the Pariſians. The king of Navarre 
having placed himſolf at Is Denys, the 
country was then ravaged on both the ſides. 
In order to diſeredit that king in the minds 
of the Pariſians, the dauphin engaged him 
_ 1-a:conference with him; and; from that 
time, they ſuſpected them to be in a 
underſtanding together. At laſt peace was 
* by t the mediation of the archbi - 
| bh 6 2 * 
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ſhop of Sens. By that peace, it was agreed 
to deliver up to the dauphin the mayor of - 
Paris, and twelve e to be Punuſh: ö 
ed as he pleaſed. : 
Stephen Marcel; being * ES) of this | 
treaty, reſolved, to kill in Paris all ſuch a | 
were not of his own cabal. But he was | 
prevented by one John Maillard, head of 
the dauphin's party, who killed him near 
the gate St Antoine, and gave ſo good an 
account to the people of that ph that 
all ſent deputations of ſubmiſſion to the | 
dauphin. Afterward, on the m humble 
requeſt of all the people of drehen That | 
prince came there to reſidde. | 
Whilſt he was making his entry, 1 
ceived a ſeditious bur 5 endeavouring to 
ſtir up the people cn: him. Far from 
being in a paſſion, he ſtopped thoſe: of his 
retinue who were going ſword in hand to 
that madman, and ſaid no more to him, 
but, that the people would not believe 
him. The king of Navarre, enraged that 
the mayor of Paris had been killed, who 
was entirely in his intereſt, ſoon: renewed | 
the, war, and raiſed troops with the money 
which the Pariſians had. intruſted to his 
keeping while he was at St Denys; but the 
dauphin, without loſs of time, beſieged 
Melun, into which the king of Navarre | 
0 had thrown his beſt troops, — the three 


: queens, 


_- | ks 
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queens, his ſiſter, his. aunt, and: his- wife; 25 
and, ſeeing that the dauphin was laying; 
cloſe ſiege to that place, and. ſtraitening; 
it, he made a. Ne by 1 promiſing to be 
ſubmiſſive 0 him. ne 2:11. 0 DAs 
Mean- time, a treaty Was carrying on in 
England for a peace, and for John's libera- 
tion. It was propoſed to. him, to hold the. 
kingdom of France, as a fief, in vaſſalage, 
of the king of England; he anſwered, that. 
he choſe rather to die, than to accept ſo 
ſcandalous a condition; and he ſaid this ſo 
undauntedly, that it durſt not any more. 
be propoſed to him. But a, privy council. 
was held, at which were preſent only the 
two kings, the prince of Wales, and James 
de Bourbon conſtable of France. John 
indeed made a peace there; but he yielded 
to the Engliſn ſo many provinces, that all 
France was terrified, when the accounts 
4 it were brought. 
The dauphin was very meh cmbarraied.. 
to determine whether or not he ſhould ac- 
cept thoſe conditions. On the one hand, 
he wiſhed to ſee his father again; on the 
other, he was ſenſible, that, if he exe 
cuted that treaty, the kingdom would 
be loſt, and the. king himſelf diſhonoured, 
for having preferred a too ſpeedy. liberation 
to his own glory, and the ſafety of the ſtate, 
for which * had not Nen. afraid to expoſe | 


his 
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find opportunities TS the King i 


wearied of his oor rt. took this very 
much amiſs, and was angry with his ſon, 


who had, ſaid he, allowed: bimſelf to be 


carried off by the bad adyiee of the ki 


of Navarre. Edward: cauſed him te: © | 
clofer: confined than before; and reſolved to 


Paſs over himſelf into Prance-with a ſtreng 


phin would never march out to fight 


he hazarded the whole ſtate: That prince, 
therefore, only contrived to diſtrefs the- ene- 


my's army, by cutting off their: Proviſions 
as much as he could, and by waiting for 


an 1 to do ſomething more: effec 
tual. 


He ene in the mean time atnbelhaaes to 
ce: The duke of Laneaſter 


treat of a 


viſed the: king- of England to 
that ſave?” nted"to>hiny, that 
he-had's great army te ſupport! in an ene 


my's country, without- being poſſeſſed of 


any 


his On life · At laſt, he reſslved t to 1 | 
the conditions; and to Hope, in time, to 
ma 


mere honourable way. John, WhO we 


army: He came to Calais, ravaged Picar- 
dy, and laid ſiege to Rheims, whiek he 
was: forced to ralſe; but he failed not to 
pillage Champagne and the. iſle of France, | 
and to take up his quarters at Bourg-la- | 
Reine, two leagues from Paris: The dau- 
him; 
he was ſenſſble, that, by-rifking- a battle; | 
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any town, and that * the French reeovered 
their courage, he ſhould loſe- more in one 
day than he had gained in twenty years. 
Edward would never yield to thoſe: 3 , 
imagining himſelf already king of France; 
but at laſt the dauphin's er 3 
come to treat ee him as uſual, when he 
was ſtill continuing always haughty and in- 
flexible, an unforeſeen accident N him 
change his reſolution. 

There afoſe- all of a ſudden a 8 
ſtorm, with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and ſo great darkneſs that they could not 
know each other. Edward terrified, took 
that for a warning from heaven, which con- 
demned his inflexibility; ; and the duke of 
Lancaſter coming in, took his opportunity 
ſo ſeaſonably, that he got him at laſt to re- 
ſolve upon a peace. It was concluded on 
condition that the king of France ſhould: 
yield to the king of England the town of 
Calais, with the county of Ponthieu, Poi- 
tou, Saintonge, Rochelle and its dependen- 
cies, Perigord, the Limoſin, Quercy, the- 
Angoumois, Agenois, and Bigorre, and that: 
he ſhould give up their ne as e 
as that of Aquitaine. id 

The king of England yielded on his 885 
the claim chat he had to the kingdom E 
France, with Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 


Touraine, and the ſovereignty of Flanders, 
3 which 


. * " "7 1 
* 
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which-he-had diſputed. That treaty: 


ever was not to he entirelycompleted till the 
t wor kings ſnould thave ſent to Bruges, A A. 


— the deeds of their recipro- 


cab renunciation, a condition which was not 


executed, and till that: day king. John pro- 
provinces yielded, 


miſed: not ta uſe over the 
his right of: ſovereignty which: he always re- 


ſarved: ta chimſolfi. Beides chat b 


lions of gold franks were. promiſed for the 
king's: liberation, and the two kings ſub- 
mittedt ta: the judgment of the Roman 


church for the execution of the peace. 


This:is what: was concluded * f xa 4 
hamlet: ſituated-nean Chartres en Beauce, 
Some time after the kings in 


firmed : tbe peace, by taking an oat on. the 


goſpels, and: on the conſecrated elements. 


They then: paſſed over to: Calais, where: 


they: treated: toi no» purpoſe: about the ſettle · 


mont of: Brittany. The king. was liberated 


at laſt, leaving for hoſtages Philip of: Or- 
kk. his: brother) and: Bouis of: Anjou his 


ſan, with many lords and burghers 2 the 


principal towns: The WA: the» king 
wanted: to: ſubject to: the Engliſh, - begged 


him not to give them over to another mas. 


ſter, and: ſaid, he could not do ſol The 
inhabitants of Rochelle petitioned: him to 
keep them, and wrote him, that if indeed 
they were forced: outwardly to CS, 

they 


1 OJ 
— 5 
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how. 


ſan- con- 
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they would be French. in their hearts, und 
would never: give up their mative country. 
He anſwered them all, that he would not 
break his word; that they were to vbey, 
and be faithful to theirtne maſters. f 
Wmencexpedients were propoſed to him 
fot breaking the treaty awhicty he had made 
out of necofnty in his confmement- he made A 
this beautiful anſwer, cut if truth und bo- 
neſty were 72 among all tbe reſt of 1mankind, 
they ought to be found aguin in tbe mau and 
zehaviur of kings. Tlis tfirſt object, after 
his return, mas to rid theobhmgdom of the 
great bands of robbersuhotwere plunder- 
ing it. The difbanded ſoldiers flocked; to- 


gether, and alli the debauched and idle fel- 


lows joined them in crouds to plunder. 
The Ling „ er march againſt them 
James of Bourbon tonſtable vf France; who 


being unwarily entangled in ſome ſtrait 
places, was defeatedl and killed in 4 great 
battle near Lyons. Thoſe robbers beco- 
ming inſolent by that victory, took Pont- 
Saint-Eſprit, and Pillaged as far as the 
gates of Avignon. 

The king went thither ſome time after to 
viſit Pope Urban VH and he reſolved to take 
the croſs, either becauſe he wanted to ful- 
fil what Philip his fathera had promiſed, or 
becauſe he meant in that way to put out of 


the kingdom the. — Who wereplun- 


dering 
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dering every where. He ſent to invite the | 
king of England to this cruſade,- but that 
prince excuſed himſelf on account of his | 
great age. John took a reſolution to re. 
turn 5 England. Various motives for 


that voyage are related; the moſt certain 
is, that the duke of Anjou, one of the hg- 


ſtages, having eſcaped cut of England, the 


king his Father: wanted to ſhow, that he 


was not acceſſory to the . and levit 


of that young prince. 


Before his departure, thei bing ſertled the 
dauphin regent of the kingdom. He gave | 
the duchy of + Burgundy to Philip. his 


younger fon, for the ſervice he had done 


« Af 


confinement. Having thus diſpoſed things 


he ſer out, and died at London a ſhort time 


after, leaving the care of reſtoring the king 


dom to a ſon, whoſe wiſdom had already 
2 irſelf in ſeveral circiniſtances.” 558044 
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the Wiſe. 


We had; kei Tub left Baabe not 
the king of Natnare began to raiſe 1n- 
farreBtions in al but he had not 


made 


him at the battle of Poitiers, and in hi 


of 
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made ſufficient preparations to reſiſt the 


ſtrength or wiſdom of Charles; for this 
prince took firſt the moſt conſiderable places 
next France, that is to ſay, Mante and 


Meulan, ſituated on the river Seine; then 
he ſet out for Rheims 85 himſelf crown- 


ed tiere. 15: 
He gave Bertrand du Gueſclin EW com- 
mand of the troops who marched againſt 


the Navarrois, (the ſubjects of Navarre). 


As ſoon as the French general came near 
the enemy, he made a ſhew of being afraid 


jn order to draw them to a battle, and re- 
tired in good order before them, having 


always on the wings ſome people to obſerve 


their motions. Immediately the Gaſcons 


et up a ſhout, that the French were flying, 


and marched up to attack them in a diſor- 
derly manner. Then Bertrand du Gueſclin 
halted his troops, and ordered to face a- 
bout againſt them. The Captal de Buch, 
who commanded the enemy's army, put 
them in order of battle the beſt way he 
could, and opened his front that the arch- 
ers might charge. The French, after re- 
ceiving that diſcharge, fell on vigorouſly ; 

the fight was very obſtinate, and laſted 


long; at laſt the French made ſo ſtrong an 
effort that the Gaſcons could not ſtand it. 


Thirty French, feethg the enemy giv 


way, n out the Captal; they 4 — 
Vor. . 2 . has... 
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through the ſquadrons, and having puſhed 

up to him, diſmounted. him, and carried 
him off priſoner. The Gaſcons run in vain . 
to reſcue their general, they were repulſed, 
The CaptaPs ſtandard was taken, torn, and 
thrown on the ground. Fhe Gaſcons were 
diſcouraged and betook themſelves to flight, 
and almoſt all the Navarrois were killed. 
Such was the ſucceſs of the battle of Co- 
cherel, which was followed ſome time after 

by a peace between the two kings. 
Bertrand du Gueſclin was not ſo fortunate 

at Auray, where the inhabitants of Blois 
and Montfort (les Bleſois and les Montfor- 


tiens) fought with all their forces; the Ble- 


ſois were beat, the count de Blois killed, 
du Gueſclin himſelf made priſoner, ſo that 
John de Montfort remained maſter of the 
duchy of Brittany, and no body conteſted 
it with him. The barons of Brittany ob- 
tained from the king an acknowledgment 
of him as their duke, on condition of doing 
homage to him as ſuperior; to which that 
wiſe king conſented, for fear that Montfort 
ſhould acknowledge England. Bertrand 
du Gueſchn having paid his ranſom, went 
into Spain, and, in order to rid his country 
of the robbers, of whom we have already 
ſaid ſo much, he carried ſeveral companies 
to the aſſiſtance of Henry de Traſtamare, 
who had been made king of Caſtille. 
R "Mc. 
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Peter, an impious and inhuman prince, 
has committed unheard-of cruelties, which 
had got him the furname of Cruel. He had 
even put to death his wife Blanche de Bour- 
bon. Pope Urban V. on the complaints of 
his ſubjetts, deprived him of his kingdom, 
and gave it to Henry his da 
It was to this Henry that Bertrand du Gue- 
ſclin carried the French, and John de Bour- 
bon count de la Marche put himſelf at 
their head, in order to avenge the death of 
bis couſin. They joined the king of Arra- 
gon, who was very glad to have that op- 
portunity of 1 with that aſſiſtance, 
fome places which the king of Caſtille had 
taken from him. They all together at- 
tacked Peter, Who at firſt derided them, but 
being deſerted by his men, he was forced 
to flee, and took refuge with the prince of 
Wales, who then reſided at Bourdeaux, be 
cauſe the king his father had given him the 
duchy of Aquitaine. | 

The prince doubted whether he ſhould 
receive him under his protection, on ac- 
count of his cruelties. He reſolved at laſt 
to reſtore him to his throne, not for his 
fake, but to avenge royal majeſty, which. 
had been violated in his. perſon. He would 
not, however, undertake that affair with- 
out the permiſſion of the king his father. 


After receiving his orders, he employed all, 
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even to his gold and and ſilver plate, for 
raiſing men. He marched, at the ſame 
time, through the kingdom of Navarre 
with the king's conſent. Bertrand du 
Gueſclin, whom king Henry had made 


conſtable of Caſtille, adviſed him not to 
fight a battle, but to make himſelf maſter 
only of the ſtreights and paſſes through 
which his country muſt be entered. The 
king would not hearken to fo: good ad- 


4 vice, and marched to meet the prince of 

Wales near Navarrette, where was fought 

a bloody battle, at the beginning of which 
the prince pronounced this prayer aloud 


True Cod, Father: of Feſus Chriſt; who haſt. 
created me, thou ſeeſt that I fight to reſtore 10 his 


dominion, a king ſhamefully expelled, grant me 


Wen the victory in ſo juſt a cauſe. His pray- 
ers were heard, and he obtained a complete 


victory. The jealouſy of the © Spaniards, 
who never would ſupport the French, was 
the loſs of the battle, and every body 
thought that if they had done like du Gue- 
{clin and his men, they ſhould have de- 
feated the enemy. | 
After this advantage, Peter ſaid. to the 
prince, that he owed every thing to his va- 
lour; but the prince reminded him to turn 
his heart to God, becauſe from thence all 


his victories came; Bertrand du Gueſculin 


Was * and Henry retired i into Arragon.: 
Peter 
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peter wanted to put all the priſoners to- 
death, and the prince had difficulty to hin- 
der him from doing ſo. He returned to 
Bourde aux very much diſſatisfied that the 
king of Caſtille had not kept the promiſes. 
which he had given him. His health was: 
alſo much impaired 990 the exceſſive heat 
of Spain. | 
Sach is the condition of kujkaw Amir r 
dale expedition where he acquired ſo wueh 
glory, occaſioned his death, and never after 
that time did he enjoy health. Du Gue- 
ſelin, who was his priſoner, got out of his 
hands by addreſs and wit. The prince 
ke to him often very familiarly, and 
aſked him one day, how he liked his con- 
finement ? He told him, he liked it very 
well, but that all France ſaid, he would 
not releaſe him, becauſe he was afraid of 
him. The prince was ' piqued, and told 
him, that ro ſhow how little he feared him,, 
he was ready to diſmiſs him on paying: 
100, 00 franks. He did not. think per- 
haps that he could pay ſo great a ſum ;, 
but du Gutſclin took the prince at his 
word, and: offered to give it. 
The prince's counſellors having remon- 
ſtrated to him, chat it was not proper to 
releaſe a priſoner of that importance in the 
preſent conjunctures; he repented of ha- 
ving given his promiſe ſo eaſily, but he- 
& 3 : would: 
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would never retract. it, and du Gueſclin was 
ſer at liberty. Immediately - he went to ö 
Henry, who wWas, as we have ſaid, with the 
king of Arragon, and they all together re- 
newed the war. Peter continued his cruel- | 
ties, and the people were riſing up againſt | 
him in all quarters. Even the city of Bur. 
gos, which was the capital of Caſtille, ſub- 
mitted to Henry. Bertrand, informed of 
Peter's march, reſolved to ſurpriſe . him. 
This march, though long, he performed ſo. | 
quickly, that Peter's men thinking him 
ſtill very far off, he fell on them all of a a 
8 and defeated them. Peter was | 
forced to take refuge in a caſtle where he 
was taken; and when his brother came to 
p viſit him, he wanted to kill him. Henry 
dtawing his fword, the two brothers fought, | 
and Peter himſelf was killed. In this man- 
ner do ſome authors relate his death. 
Wzhilſt thoſe things were doing in Spain; 
the prince of Wales, to, ſupport the ex- 
ceſſite expenſe of the war and of his houſe- 
hold, loaded Aquitaine with new taxes, | 
which. exaſperated every one againſt him. 
Beſides, the nobility was irritated becauſe 
they had ng ſhare in public employments, 
which were all given to the Engliſh, whoſe 
haughty and proud dominion neither. they 
nor the common people could bear. Theſe | 


fenſons obliged them to make their com- 
plaint 
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plaint to Charles, and to beg him, as their 
ſovereign lord, to put a ſtop to the exac- 
tions which the prince made upon them. 
They added, that the Engliſn having been 
guilty of ſo many infractions of the peage 
of Bretigny, he was not bound to obſerve it. 
Charles reſolved not to declare himſelf 
till he had made the neceſſary preparations, 
anſwered them, that indeed the prince was 
in the wrong, but that he wanted not to 
break the peace. Mean time he did not 
diſcourage them; on the contrary, he gave 
them great hopes, and entertained their 
deputies honourably at Paris. When he 
perceived every thing in readineſs, and that 
the Gaſcons were ſo far engaged as to tell. 
him, that, if he did not ſpeedily do them 
juſtice, they would ſeek it by other me- 
thods, he ſent and cited the prince of. 
Wales to the court of peers. That prince 
anſwered, that he ſnould appear there as he 
did p „% Len rad 
Charles, however, continued to negotiate 
with Edward, and made him new propo- 
ſals; then, all at once, in a full parliament, 
he declared the king of England and the 
prince guilty of diſobedience, and confi- 
ſcated the lands which they had in France. 
At the ſame time, he ſent into England, 
to declare war againſt Edward by a ſingle 
ſervant, and cauſed a manifeſto to be pu- 
r bliſhed, 
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| liſhed, explaining the reaſons of that rup. 


ture; Which were, that the * had firſt 


broke the peace, becauſe they had not yet 
teſtored the places ſtipulated by treaties, 


and that they had always carried on an 
war againſt F rande AD vart- 


open 
ous acts of hoſtility. 


flighting a manner too; but he was much 


more fo, when he heard that Abbeville and 
the whole county of Ponthieu had ſub- 


mitted to Charles. The 8 mean- time, 
ordered fafts and public prayers through 


the whole kingdom, to beſeech God to 
have pity on France, which was ſo long af. 


fitted. He walked on foot at the proceſ- 
fions, and had preachers to extol the juſtice 
of his uſe, particularly on the frontiers 
of the countries held by the Engliſh. Thoſe 
ſermons had two good effects; the one, that 


the provinces under the king) s Own govern- 


ment bore more patiently the expenſe of | 
_ the war; being perſuaded that it was juft; 
the other, that * countries under the 
Engliſh government were AMpoſed, by that 


means, to return to the French. 


In fact, the archbiſhop of Toulouſe 
preached to ſo good bernd that Cahors ſur- 
rendered to John duke of Berry, Charles's | 


brother. He had alſo fent du Gueſelin 
9 into 


Edward was much ſurpriſed, when he 
ſhe war declared againſt him, and in ſo 
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into Germany, who engaged ſeveral princes 
of the empire in his party. In order to hinder 
the count de Hainault from engaging with 
the Engliſh, he gained his ſeneſchal, whe 
had great intereſt with him, hoping, by 
that means, he might diſpoſe of the count. 
Edward, on his ſide, forgot nothing to 
ſtrengthen his party, and had prevailed 
with Louis earl of Flanders to give his 
only daughter and heireſs to his ſecond ſon: 
Charles, who omitted nothing to croſs that 
marriage, had ſo great influence with the 
pe, that he determined him to refuſe the 
diſpenſation neceſſary for contracting that 
alliance, beca uſe there was a relation be- 
tween the parties: afterward he found 
means to get that princeſs married to his 
own brother Philip duke of Burgund. 
After thoſe ſettlements, Charles carried 
on. the war vigorouſly and ſncceſsfully. 
The Engliſh were much weakened by the 
loſs of John Chandos, a great general, who; 
foreſeeing that thoſe taxes would make all 
Aquitaine rebel, had done all in his power 
to hinder the prince to impoſe them. When 
he ſaw his counſels were not followed, he 
retired from court. Nevertheleſs, ſeeing 
the prince diſtreſſed with a conſiderable War, 
he came back and reſumed the command 
of the troops: he applied to this the more 
carefully, that the prince was ſeized with 
— * 
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a dropſy, and i in no en to command 
them himſelf. 

That ab 10 i that the 
French were at the ws, Bark of Lanfic, 
marched up to them very conte mptuouſy, 

and made no doubt but he ſhould beat 
them as he had always done. He came 
up, crying that he was Chandos, per- 
ſuaded that his name alone would ſtrike 
them with terror. At the ſame Famous 
the nd was wet and ſſippery, by reaſon 
22 and he fought on foot, he en- 
tangled himſelf in his coat, which came 
down to the ground, and made a falſe ſtep: 
at that moment a French equerry, named 
James de St Martin, gave him a ſtroke in 
the face, which made him fall, and of which 
be died ſome hours aftex without ſpeaking. 
Charles, in order to make à drverſion, 
put to fea a great fleet, with which he in- 
tended to invade England. That defign 
Was ſtopped by the arrival of the Duke of 
Lancafter, who landed at Calais with i 
great body of troops, and whom it was 
u os oppoſe. Philip duke of Bur- 
ndy kept him long beſieged, in places 
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Ayhencehe' could not eſcape; and, it 
he had not been impatient, he might have 
been able to deſtroy that army. At the end 
of the campaign, the king's finances being 
exhauſted, both. * the expenſe of the hr 


2 
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and by the immenſe ſums FOR had been 
"ebay given to his allies, he called the 
three eſtates, to aſk new ſublidies. They: 
were willingly paid, | becauſe it was known 
that it was only: A ly the urgent neceſ- 
ſities of the ſtate; belides, the finan- 
ces were ſo wiſely —— and adminiſter- 
ed, that no man n what Oe os for 
the public good. : 
As ſoon as the troops cout be brought 
to the field, the king held a council with 
his three brothers. It was reſolved, that the 
duke of Anjou ſhould attack Aquitaine on 
the ſide of Languedoc, while the Duke of 
Berry ſhould enter it on the ſide of Au- 
vergne. The Duke of Anjou, whom du 
Gueſclin had joined, took ſeveral conſider- 
able places. The duke of Berry marched 
ſtraight to Limoges, where the prince of 
Wales was, ſo that he was forced to leave 
that city. It was delivered to the French 
by the biſnop, who was the prince's inti- 
mate friend. To be avenged of that per- 
fidy, he orderd his army to march to Li- 
8, with a reſolution to puniſh the bi- 
ſnop and the inhabitants; and, ſick as he 
was, he cauſed himfelf to be carried to the 
ſiege. He ordered neither works, nor at- 
tack, nor ſkirmiſh ; he ordered only to mine 
_ 2 great way under the wall, which the be- 


_— contermined on their ſide; but all 
their 
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their efforts were vain. The Princes mi- 
ners were ſo ſucceſsful, that their mine wWas 
ready to play; at laſt it was fired, and made 
a great breach in the wall, through which 
the city was taken by aſſault. All were 
put to the ſword without diſtinction, men, 
women, and children. The : biſhop. him- | 
ſelf was taken, but he was given up to 
the pope, who demanded him. 
In the interval between the two ſieges of 
Limoges, Charles brought Bertrand du 
Gueſclin; and Moreau de Fienne, con- 
ſtable of France, having demitted that 
office, the King gave it to du Gueſclin: 
he refuſed it long, ſaying it did not belong 
to ſo mean a gentleman as him to eee 
princes of the blood, and even kings bro- 
thers. But Charles ordered him to accept 
oy and, at the ſame time, he ſent him 
to purſue the duke of -Lancaſter's army, 
which had already marched into Aquitaine; | 
he had only left 30, ooo men, under the 
command of Canolle, a famous PROP ge. 
N 
—＋ hough that army 9 all the coun- 
try, to the very gates of Paris, Charles for- 
bade du Gueſclin to hazard a battle. His 
orders were only to follow the Engliſh cloſe, | 
and to take his own; opportunity to haraſs 
them, without riſking apy thing. In exe- | 


cation. of thoſe orders, he conſtable was | 
always 
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always at that general's heels, ſometimes. 
beating up his quarters, ſometimes falling 
on the rear- guard and on the baggage, e- 
ſpecially in defiles and paſſages of rivers, 
and cutting off his provilions. on all ſides. 
In fine, he was fo ſkilful in taking advan- 
tage of the ground, that he deſtroyed al- 
moſt all chat ol Oni 645 
Ml ean- time, the prince finding himſelf 
reduced to extremity by his dropſy, thouglit 
his native air might afford ſome eaſe in his 
diſtemper; and, with that view, cauſed 
himſelf to be carried over to England, and 
left the government of Guienne to the duke 
of Lancaſter, his brother. Affairs began 
more and more to decline. The duke of 
Lancaſter did not remain long in the coun- 
try; for, having married Conſtance, eldeſt 
daughter of Peter the Cruel, he took the 
title of king of Caſtille, and turned all his 
thoughts on that ſide. That was the cauſe 
that the Caſtillians joined with France a- 
gainſt England. + oa bow 
Henry fitted out a great fleet, and gave 
the command of it to Yvan of Wales. This 
Yvan was ſon of the perſon to whom the 
principality of Wales belonged, which Ed- | 
ward had taken from him with his life. 
He carried the fleet to the coaſt of Rochelle, 
againſt Pembroke, who commanded the 
Engliſh fleet. There a great battle was 
. PS. fought, 
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fought, during which the governor of Ro. 
chelle excited the inhabitants to go and 
aſſiſt the Engliſn fleet; but they would not 
obey him. That fleet, being ſurrounded 
on all ſides, was almoſt wholly ſunk, and 
Pembroke himſelf was taken. 
Mean-time, the conſtable was making 
great progreſs in Gaſcony and Poitou. 
He took St Severe on a capitulation, and 
Poitiers by correſpondence; afterward, 
Saintes, Angouleme, St Jean d' Angely, 
and all the reſt of that country, ſurrender- | 
ed to him. Rochelle was deſirous of doing 
the ſame, but the caſtle was an impedi- 
ment. The mayor, whoſe inclination was 
French, | bethought himſelf of forging a 
letter from the king of England, with an 
order to the captain to make a general re- 
view of the ſoldiers of the caſtle, with the 
burghers of the town. That captain, Ww ho 
could not read, ſeeing the prince's zeal, 
ſet about obeying him ; bur, as ſoon as he 
had brought the ſoldiers out of the garriſon, 
the burghers, commanded by the mayor, 
made themſelves maſters of the caſtle. 

At the ſame time, they ſent diſpatches to . 
Charles, to inform him that they were rea- 
dy to ſubmit to him, provided he would be 
pleaſed to preſerve their privileges, and de- 

_  moliſh the caſtle. The king eaſily granted 
the conditions, and ſo Rochelle returned 
| * 
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to the government of France, as it had al- 
ways been deſirous to do. When thoſe 
news were carried to England, Edward was 
much moved, and faid, in ſurpriſe, that 
never had king made fewer preparations 
for war, yet never had king done ſo great 

thing? 5, VV 
In fact, Charles's health, which was al- 
ways weak, incapacitated him for bear- 
ing all the fatigues of war, It js ſaid, his 

infirmities were occalioned by his havi 
been poiſoned in his youth by the king of 
Navarre. But he laboured much in his 
council, both in the concerns of the war 
and of juſtice, which he adminiſtered, and 
cauſed to be adminiſtered exactly through 
all his kingdom. He was liberal and cha- 
ritable chiefly to the nobility, and beſtowed 
in private conſiderable ſums, both to poor 
gentlemen and ladies, who had no marriage- 
portions. He was a patron of men of let- 
ters; and, amidſt fo many wars, he made 
the ſciences flouriſh, as in profound peace, 
as much as that age -could permit. He 
took a particular pleaſure in hearing Nico- 
las Oreſme biſhop of Liſieux, a man famous 
in his time, who had been his own pre- 
ceptor, and from whom he had learned the 
principles of piety and literature. 
All the time he had to ſpare from buſi- 
neſs he beſtowed on reading, chiefly the 
42 2 boly 
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holy ſcriptures. There is even extant a 


Bible which he cauſed to be tranſlated into 
French, becauſe certain heretics, who were 
called the Vaudois or Waldenſes, had got 
it tranſlated after their faſhion. Thus, a- 
midſt the affairs of war, he applied to the 
ſciences and fine arts. He managed his fa 
mily with great prudence and good nature; | 
he often ſpoke civilly to men of probity | 
and virtue, he gained, both by his ſpeeches ; 
and his bounties, ſuch as hat talents. In 
fine, in all his actions, there viſibly appear- 
ed great magnificence and great order; fo 
that his wiſdom was every where renowned. 

It was ſurpriſing to fee him regain fo 
quickly, without going out of his cloſer, 
what his predeceffors had loft with their 
arms in their hands. To ſtop theſe pro- 
ceedings, Edward equipped à great flect, | 
and reſolved to go over to France, notwith- | 
{tanding his great age : but the winds were 
ſo contrary that he could never land. Mean- 
time, the conſtable took Thouars; and, 
gaining, near Niort, the battle of Siret a- 
gainſt the Enghſh, he e r the con- 
queſt of all Poitou. | 

Upon Edward's return to England, Shs 
prince of Wales, who perceived himſelf 
declining, and thought he ſhould die firſt, | 
'aſked him to have his ſon Richard declared 
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to the parliament, who gave their conſent. 
The duke of Brittany, jealous of the 
ſucceſſes of France, joined England, and 
put Engliſh garriſons in ſome of his places, 
to intimidate his ſubjects. As ſoon as 
Charles had intelligence of this, he ſent the 
conſtable into that country. 5 
When «he barons and towns perceived 
that the duke was guilty of a manifeſt 
breach of fidelity, they refuſed to obey 
him. Thus, deſerted by his own ſubjects, 
he was forced to take refuge in England. 
The conſtable was received in almoſt all the 
fortified towns. Hennebon, eſteemed im- 
pregnable, was forced. Nantes furrender- 
ed, on condition of being reſtored to the 
duke, when he ſhould receive the king's 
pardon. - Breſt capitulated, on condition: 
that, if ſuccours arrived within a certain 
time, the capitulation ſhould be null. The 
ſuccours arriving, that place continued to 
belong to the duke of Brittany. | 
Much about this time, Charles made a 
law that the kings ſhould be anointed, 


_ crowned, and declared major, at the age of 


_ fourteen. years, which has been obſerved 

ever ſince. _ | 24 ie e 
Edward wanted to carry over again to 

France the fleet that had been beat back by 

the winds, and deſigned to command it in 

perſon ; but, finding himſelf too weak; he 

p r gave 
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-gave the command of it to the duke of 


"Lancaſter. The duke, having landed bis 


army, began to ravage all the plain coun- 
try, as the Engliſh, at that time, were ac. 
cuſtomed to do. Charles ſent alſo, according 
to his cuſtom, ſome companies of cavalry, 
to follow cloſe behind him, with orders 
not to fight, but to haraſs and annoy him 
as much as poſſible. This was fo punctualhß | 
"executed, that Lancaſter, who had begun 
(bs march with an army of 30, ooo men, 
ſcarce carried 6000 to Bourdeaux. 
The duke of Anjou, in the mean-time, 
took many places in Guienne, and ſubdued 
all the country. His conqueſts were ſtop- 
ped by the trace which Gregory XI. got 
made between France and England, tilla 
peace could be concluded. The prince of | 
Wales died at London, and his father, 
overwhelmed with labour and ſorrow, lived 
not long after. Richard II. then but a 
child, was acknowledged as king, and tbe 


duke of Eancaſter his uncle as regent. Thoſe 


who were treating about the peace, ſeparated ' 
without doing any thing, becauſe Charles 


: demanded: the demolition of Calais, which 


the Engliſh could never be perſuaded to 
grant, for any conſideration whatever, | 
though the French paid dear for that town, 
= _ n wy . n in great 
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Charles made uſe of the truce to begin 

the war again with more vigour. He had 
five armies; of which the firſt was to act 
in Artois, the ſecond on the ſide of Bour- 
ges, the third in Guienne, the fourth in 
Brittany. He reſerved the fifth for him- 
ſelf, to join thoſe who ſhould have moſt 
need of aſſiſtance. Eeſides that, he took 
reat care tõ have the advantage at ſea. 

The earl of Saliſbury hindered the fleet 
ſent to invade England from doing _ 
thing conſiderable. there. 

The land-atmies ſucceeded- better : but 
thoſe happy ſucceſſes had like to have been 
diſturbed by an attempt againſt Charles's 
life. When the king of Navarre ſent his 
three ſons to the court of France, he had 
cauſed them to be accompanied by one of 
his chamberlains, called James de Rue, who 
had orders to poiſon the king. He was 
diſcovered, and condemned to be beheaded, 
with peter du Tertre, the king of Navarre's 
ſecretary, who was alſo convicted of that 

deteſtable deſign. The king ſent an army 
into Normandy, which took all the king 
of Navarre's fortified towns, except Cher- 
burg, which the king of Navarre had deli- 
.vered up to the Engliſh, who brought in 
there proviſions and warlike ſtores. 

He ordered alſo the duke of Anjou to 

1 8 which he had given to 


the 


— 


, * 
* 
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the king of Navarre in exhange for ſome of 


* 
his fortified towns. The inhabitants had, + 
at firſt, ſubmitted ; but, afterward: rebel. 
ling, they expoſed themfelves to a rigorous MW 
chaſtiſement, which was, however, 'mitiga. W 


ted by the duke of Anjou, at the popes 
requeſt. That prince took alſo Borgerac 
from the Engliſh, after gaining a battle at 
Aimet, where almoſt all the barons of Gaf. 
cony, of the Engliſh party, were taken. 
He carried by aſſault the town of Duras; 
to encourage his troops, he had promiſed | 
oo franks to the firſt who ſhould enter the 
place. All the towns on the Dordonne and 
on the Garonne furrendered, ſo that the 
Engliſn had almoſt none remaining but 
Bayonne and Bourdeaux. The diviſions in 
England, during the king's minority, great- 
ly facilitated Charles's conqueſts. This 
prince, though very active in taking advan- · 
tage of conjunctures, never, however, loſt 
fight of the rules of juſtice, and of the uſual 
changes of human affairs. He was always 
inclinable to make peace on equitable con- 
ditions ; but the Engliſh, at that time, 
could neither make war, nor treat of peace 
properly and ſeaſonably. 5 4 
Whilſt 1 Anjou was making 
© 5 ordered Bayonne he beſieged in 
che winter-time by the Caſtillians. A diſ- 
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r breaking out in their army, they 
_ obliged to raiſe the ſiege. In the heat 
of the war, the emperor Charles IV. came 
into France, both to negotiate a peace be- 
tween the two crowns at war, and to pro- 
cure the empire to his ſon Wenceſlaus by 
the intereſt of France. He was magnifi- 
cently received, but without giving him 
any mark of ſovereignty. He had not a 
canopy carried over him when he made his 
entry into the towns; he was not permitted 
to enter them on a white horſe, becauſe 
that was reckoned a mark of a ſovereign; 
and care was even taken expreſsly to ſhow, 
in the harangues made to him, that it was 
by the king's command that thoſe honours 
were paid him. 

When he arrived at Paris, the king went 
to meet him, accompanied by the princes 
of the blood; the king entered the city 
again riding on a white horſe, between the 
emperor and his ſon the king of the Ro- 
mans. The emperor, in return for the 
kind entertainment that he received, crea- 
ted the dauphin vicar of the empire in 
all the kingdom of Arles, of which Dau- 
phinéè was a part. Since that time the 
emperors exerciſed no power over Dau- 
phine, or over Provence, in title of ae 
rors and kings of Arles. 


There happened at that time a deplo- | 
8 rable 


; 
| 
| 
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rable e which laſted about fory 


years. Gregory XI. after having held for 
tome time his ſee at Avignon, as his pre. 


deceſſors had done, thought it neceſſary 
that it ſhould be returned to Rome, Where 
St Peter had at firſt eſtabliſhed it. The 
duke of Anjou, ſent by Charles to divert 
him from that deſign, could not prevail 
with him. He arrived at Rome, where 
he was received with incredible joy, and 


the fee was reſtored feventy-one years af. 


ter its removal from that city. 


The pope died there ſome years after, 


| The cardinals, who were almoſt An French, 


— in the conclave. The Romam 


nhve, that, if they made a French- 


man in pope, he might of new transfer the 


ſee to Avignon, ſurrounded the place where 
they were aſſembled, and cried to them 


with many menaces, to elect an Italian 


if not, they would never ack now. 


pope ; 


ledge him. 1 with theſe threaten- 
ings, they elected the archbiſhop of Barri 
who took the name of Urban VI. ; but 
they took the time when he was gone to 
Tivoli, and retired to Fondi, a place which 
Jane queen of Naples had given them, 


where they made another election, ſaying, 


that they had elected Pope Urban only by 
force, and till they could make a free elec- 
tion of another. They elected the — 
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of Geneva, biſhop of Cambray, who was 
called Clement VI. 

The two popes for ſome time made war 
on each other in Italy. Urban's party be- 
ing the ſtrongeſt, C lement was rcd to 
return to Avignon. He was there viſited 
by the duke of Anjou, to whom he gave 
the inveſtiture of the kingdom of Naples, 
which Jane II. had yielded to that prince. 
Charles, in the mean time, was continuing 
the war againſt the Engliſh, with his accu- 
ſtomed vigour. In order to attack them in 
their iſland, he had inſtigated the Scots, 
who had gained ſome advantages over them 
with his aſſiſtance. He ſent an ambaſſador 
to the king of Scotland, in order to concert 
with him how he might get a great army 
| conveyed: into the iſland by one of his 

orts. | 
: In that ambaſſador's paſſage” through! 
Flanders, the earl cauſed him to be atreſt- 
ed, and the duke of Brittany, who had re- 
tired into that country, ſpoke in his pre · 
| ſence very contumeliouſly of all the king's 
council. The ambaſſador, on his return, 
complained of this to Charles, who took it 
much amiſs that the earl of Flanders had 
been ſo audacious as to harbour one of his 


enemies in his territories. He ſent him a 


ſtrict order to put him out of his dominions. 


Charles was à very abſolute prince, and 
knew 


knew how to 1 — The e. earl 1 
however heſitated whether he ſhould com- 

ply with the king's orders; but the duke, 
not to be the occaſion of a war, retired of 
himſelf to king Richard, by whom he was 

very kindly received. He had eaſily per. 
ceived that the earl would not be able to 
give him great aſſiſtance, on account of the 
troubles in his country. They had been 
occalioned by the hatred of the two fami- 
lies in Ghent, the head of one of which 
was John Lion, and of the other Giſelben | 
Matthieu. 4 

Theſe two F had ever hated each 
other, and though they ſeemed to live up- 
on good terms, they were harbouring an 
irreconcileable enmity. John Lion was | 
man bold and RY whom the earl had 


made uſe of to rid ok of a man who had 


diſpleaſed him, and afterward the earl had 
been very kind to him. He had even got 
him named maſter of the boatmen of Ghent, 
who-is called dean of all the offices of the | 
burghers, the one which gave greateſt au- 
thority among the populace. Giſelbert 
Matthieu immediately contrived a plot to 
diſpoſſeſs him, and ſet himſelf in his place. 
"Fo ſucceed in this, he adviſed the earl 
to lay a tax on the boats, giving him to 
underſtand that he would draw a great pro- 


1 1 it, without burdening the people, 
becauſe 
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becauſe none but ſtrangers would pay the 
tax; that beſides, every thing depended on 
ohn Lion, the earl's creature, and that if 
he pleaſed, there would be no difficulty. 
The earl conſenting to it, made known his 
pleaſure to John Lion, who thqught the 
matter difficult; but he promiſed to pro- 
poſe it, and to ſerve the earl in it. Giſel- 
bert underhand raiſed difficulties, by means 
of his brothers and thoſe of his cabal. 
Mean- time he got it inſinuated to the earl, 
that John Lion did not act honeſtly, and 
that if he were in Lion's place, the matter 
ſhould be eafily ended. He gained the 
_ earl's counſellors, and managed ſo dexter- 
_ ouſly, that that prince diſpoſſeſſed John 
Lion, and gave the other his employment. 
. Giſelbert then put a ſtop to the diſſicul- 
ties which he and his brothers had raiſed. 
John Lion retired full of implacable wrath ; 
he thought it beſt however to diſſemble till 


an opportunity ſhould offer to ſhow it. One, 


of Matthieu's brothers was very ſuſpicious 
of this, and propoſed to him to rid him- 
ſelf of ſo dangerous an enemy. Matthieu 
abhorred that crime, and ſaid, that a man 
muſt not be killed who was not condemned. 
Mean-time- the inhabitants of Bruges: ha- 

ving undertaken to make a canal, which 
they intended ſhould run from the river 
Lys to their town, in order to facilitate the 
You l. 8 tranſportation 
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_ tranſportation of merchandiſe, thoſe of 
Ghent were much diſpleaſed at it, becauſe 
that greatly diminiſhed their commerce, 
They began to regret John Lion, and to 
ſay, that were he ſtill in office, he. would 
greatly humble the pride of the people of 
Bruges. They ſent to intreat him to come 


and join them; but the crafty fellow made 


a a ſhow of refuling, i in order to be the more 


8 preſſed. 


At laſt he conſented, but on n 
that the old faction of the White-hoods 
ſhould be reſtored, and that he ſhould be 
put at their head. This was no ſooner 
done, than the inhabitants of Bruges gave 


up their ſcheme. He began to ſpeak of 
the earl very artfully ; he ſaid that he was 


an excellent prince, whoſe favour it was 
proper to gain by all kind of ſervices; | 
that indeed he was ill-adviſed, and favour- | 
ed thoſe of Bruges, but that a deputation 
mult be ſent to him, to demand a releaſe. 
from the tax, preſervation of their privi- 
leges, and reſtitution of the priſoners that 
his bailiff retained, againſt the laws of the 


Tountry. 


John Lion artfully ot Giſelbert Mat- 
thieu put at the head of the deputation, in 
order to diſcredit him with the earl, ſhould 
he ſpeak for the intereſt of the people, and 
with the "PR * he ſpeak for the | 
| intereſt 


intereſt of the earl. Giſelbert perſuaded 
the earl to grant the inhabitants of Ghent 
all their demands, provided only the White- 


_ © hoods were taken off. John Lion eaſily 


perceived that he was aimed at, and kept 
himſelf on his guard. He inſinuated to the 
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people, by his emiſſaries, that by ruining _ 


the White-hoods they would deſtroy their 
privileges; which had only been preſerved 
by means of that faction. 

Ml.ean- time the bailiff arrived, followed 
by ſome ſoldiers, with orders to take John 
Lion even in his own houſe. He march- 


ed firſt to the public market place, in 


order to aſſemble there the burghers of 
his party under the earl's ſtandard. Fhe 
mutineers went ſtraight to him, and chu- 
ſing him out among all his men, they killed 


him without hurting any other perſon. _ 


They tore the ſtandard in pieces, and plun- 
dered the equipages of the Matthieus. The 
rich burghers contrived a deputation to 
the earl, to aſk his pardon, and John Lion 
was the firſt to ſay he muſt be appealed. 
The earl was ready to pardon them when 
John Lion reviewed the White-hoods, whom 
he found to the number of. 10,000 able to 
bear arms. When he faw them aſſembled, 
he ſhowed them as they paſſed the earls 
pleaſure-houſe, very near the town, and 
told them, that the earl was getting that 
B b 2 caſtle 
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caſtle des and that it would one day 

be troubleſome to the town of Ghent. No 

more was neceſſary to make them go thi- 
ther and plunder the houſe. At the time 
they were there, all at once it was percei- 
ved to take fire. John Lion, who had gi- 
ven orders to kindle it, appeared more ſur. 

ried than the reſt; but in the mean time 
he felt a ſecret joy at having engaged more 
than ever the mutineers in the rebellion, 
by the new crime which they had juſt com- 
mitted, and at ndern matters irrecon- 
| citeable. ] 

Theſe news being brought to ö the ear], 
1 would ſee the deputies no more, and 
but for their paſs would have ordered their 
heads to be cut off. Immediately the war 

began, and the earl marched againſt the 

inhabitants of Ghent. John Lion prepared 
them for a defence, and adviſed them to 
bring over thoſe of Bruges to their party. 

Deputies were ſent them thither; to whom 
thoſe of Bruges anſwered, that they ſhould 

hold a council-on their propoſal ; and, in 

the mean time, they ſhut their gates. John 

Lion, on theſe news, ſaid, that they muft 

not get time to conſider. He went thither 

himſelf, followed by the inhabitants of 

Ghent in arms; and thoſe of Bruges being 

. were forced to receive them. "we 

made 


= 
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made himſelf maſter of the market, and 
of the public ſquares. 

Every thing was going well for che inha- 
bitants of Ghent, and John Lion had even 
prepared a magnificent ſupper for the ladies 
of the town; but in the middle of the en- 
tertainment, as he was drinking very chear- 
fully, he felt himſelf ſuddenly ftruck ; all 
at once he was perceived to ſwell, and a 
few hours after he died. There were many 
who believed he had been poiſoned. The 
inhabitants of Ghent, without loſing cou- 
rage, choſe in his place four captains, un- 
der whoſe command they marched to at- 
tack the town of Ypres; and eaſily took it, 
by availing themſelves of the diviſions then 
ſubſiſting between the nobility and the cor- 
porations. They then beſieged Oudenarde 
and Terremonde, where the earl was, but 
took neither of them. 
The duke of Burgundy got a peace 
made, and obtained from his Reber in-law 
a pardon for the inhabitants of Ghent, who 
came immediately to invite him back 10 
their town. That prince conſented, and 
the day after his entry he appeared at a 
window, with a velvet cuſhion before him, 
and harangued them. He was heard with 
great attention, till he eame to ſpeak of 
the White-hoods, and ſaid, it was neceſſary 
entirely to deſtroy that faction, ſo long re- 
B b 3 preſſed, 
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preſſed. which John Lion alone had got 
revived. At theſe words they began to 
laugh, in an inſulting manner; they deri- 
ded the earl openly, and he was forced to 
leave Ghent more irritated than ever. The 
war was renewed, and the inhabitants of 
Ghent took Oudenarde, and raſed its walls. 
The earl, on taking it again, rebuilt them, 
and he ordered one of the Ghent captains 
to be beheaded, whom he had taken 208 
ſoner. 
As he appeared intent to o beſi jege Glens, - 
the inhabitants ſent to demand the king's 
protection. He favoured them privately, 
—— he diſtruſted the earl, and was not 
diſpleaſed that he ſhould have buſineſs at 
home, for fear he ſhould aſſiſt the duke of | 
Brittany, with whom the king was at war. 
As the duke had received into his town the 
enemies of the ſtate, the king had him de- 
clared a rebel by the n and con- 
fiſcated Brittany. 5 
The Britons, faithful 0 the king; 1 
vided it were under the government of 
| their. own princes, whom they always want- 
to preſerve, ſeeing Charles's deſign, 
which was to make himſelf abſohite maſter | 
of that duchy, joined the duke. The 
king gained however a part of the nobi-- 
lity, and Nantes always remained faithful | 
to him. 8 


At 


5 ; 
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At the beginning of the war with Brit- 

tany, Bertrand du Gueſclin died, very 
much regretted by the king. That prince 
ordered him to be buried at the foot of a 
tomb which he had beſpoke for himſelf at 
St Denys, that he might have a laſting mo- 


nument of the valour, prudence, and fide- 
lity of ſo great a man, as well as of the 


immortal ſervices which he had done to 


the ſtate, and likewiſe to ſhow to poſterity 
the love that-his prince had for him. Mean- 
time the ear] of Buckingham had entered 
France with a great army, and the king 
gave the ſame orders for purſuing him as 
he had always done on like occaſions. So 
though the earl plundered the plain coun- 
try, almoſt his whole army was deſtroyed, 
and its loſs was completed at the ſiege of 
Nantes. ee 
During that ſiege, the king perceived 
that a fiſtula, with which he was afflicted, 
had dried up. That was a certain token f 
approaching death, and a ſkilful phyſician 
had told him ſo. That phyſician had at- 
tended him in his younger years in an un- 
known diſtemper, which made his hair 
and his nails fall off. He was thought to 
be poiſoned by the king of Navarre, and 
the phyſician had ſaid to him, that as ſoon 


as that fiſtula ſhould ceaſe to run, he ought - . 


to prepare hirhſelf for death. He E 


Ut 
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of that advice; and perceiving his laſt | 
hour approaching, he made his confeſſion, 
and fertled his ſpiritual affairs and thoſe of | 
his kingdom. | 
He ſent for his brothers of Burgundy 1 
and Berry, and his brother-in-law the duke 
of Bourbon. He did not invite the duke 
of Anjou, becauſe he was jealous of his 
ambition. He acquainted them with the 
ſtate of affairs, and the humour of his ſon, | 
and told them, that he was a young child 
of a giddy temper, and needed to have 
able perſons about him to teach him early ; 
the art of governing the people, leſt his 
weakneſs ſhould move them to rebel againſt 
him. He recommended to them to chuſe 
a wife for him out of a family of ſufficient | 
power, to be of advantage to the kingdom; 
and he deſired them - eſpecially to obſerve 
and be watchful over the duke of Brittany; 
that he was a perſon pragmatical, artful, -' 
and Engliſh by inclination; that the means 
to repreſs him, was to gain, as he had done, 
the nobility and the good towns of Brittany, 
and to maintain the alliances that he had 
made with Germany and the empire, and 
that that would be of great uſe ta the king- 
dom. Then, after appointing Cliſſon con- 
ſtable of France, he died in a very Chriſtian | 
manner 1n 1 25 extremely regretted by all 
his r | 
Unwearied 
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Unwearied were their commendations f 
a prince ſo full of wiſdom, and of all vir- 
tues, who, finding the affairs of the king- 
dom deſperate, had recovered them by his 
prudence, and raiſed them to the higheſt 
pitch. France had at that time excellent 
troops, and very great generals to command 
them; and beſides there was great plenty 
of every thing. The king had ſo prudent- 
ly managed his finances, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the great expenſe he was neceſſarily ob- 
liged to ſupport, he left eighteen millions 
of money in his coffers. So that there 
was nothing that France might not under- 
take and execute, if the premature death 
of ſo great a king had not deprived her of 
ſuch advantages. | | 


About L. 787,500 Sterling, ſuppoſing the rate as 
at preſent twenty-four livres for a guinea. | 


The End of the FIRST VolLUMx. 


